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Preface to ike second edition 

A book like Alienation is never truly finished; its arguments are 
only more or less Teady to be read. Under the sometimes forceful 
prodding of critics and other readers, 1 have tried to improve 
its readiness by filling in bothersome gaps, providing occasional 
clarifications and otherwise strengthening positions that events 
have shown to be wanting. 

Most of the critical comment, both favorable and unfavorable, 
directed at Alienation has had to do with my attributing to Marx 
a philosophy of internal relations and the conclusions I drew from 
this. That this was in part foreseen is evidenced by the appendix 
to the first edition in which I tried to respond, before the fact, to 
expected criticisms. This was cleariy insufficient, as these same and 
similar objections fell upon me from all sides, including the side 
Df those who had much praise for the book. I would like to take 
advantage of this second edition to return to the fray and offer a 
more extended defense for my interpretation, especially since I 
consider it to be absolutely central to what is of value not only in 
this-book but in the book I am now writing on Marx's method. 
The response to my critics on the question of internal relations 
is found in Appendix II of this edition. 

Two other major additions to Alienation are the systematic 
discussion of Marx’s theory of ideology (now Chapter 32), 
elements of which were formerly dispersed throughout the book, 
and an attempt to set the treatment of political alienation in the 
framework of Marx's broader theory of the state (now Section III 
of Chapter 30). The latter is also offered as a model of how an 
approach based on internal relations can be used to integrate 
various apparently contradictory interpretations of Marx’s views. 

Finally, I should also like to draw the attention of those 
familiar with the first edition - whose comments, after all, pro¬ 
voked most of these revisions-to my efforts at clarifying the 
political implications of holding that Marx did or did not have an 
ethics (pp. 46-7, 50-1), the basis for his inconsistent use of the 
concept 'class’ (pp. 120-2), the sense in which one can and cannot 
speak of alienation in the ‘communist’ countries (perhaps the most 
frequently asked of ail questions) (pp. 252-3), and the theoretical 
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viii Preface 

status of Marx’s vision of communism and the means and criteria 
for Judging it (pp. 49, 118-9, 238-9). While all these additions/ 
changes and the many minor ones have not by any means made 
Alienation into a new book, I have no doubt that they have helped 
make it into a better one. 

Paris, France 
May 1976 

BERTELL OLLMAN 



Note on translations 


The English translations of Marx’s works have been used whenever 
they were available. Where I had doubts about the translation of a 
particular expression I checked the German original. For the very 
involved Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 , which 
occupies a central place in my study, I have used Martin Milligan’s 
translation (Moscow, 1959) in preference to the more recent one 
by T. B. Bottomore (London, 1963) and Ria Stone’s little known 
mimeographed translation (n.p., 1949). 

Though very difficult to follow, it is my impression that Milligan’s 
effort Is a more faithful rendering of what Marx wrote than either 
of the others. Bottomore’s work, in particular, in attempting to 
simplify, has often chosen the better known English expression 
over the accurate one. On p. 157, for example, he translates Wesen 
as ’significance’, while Milligan renders it as 'essence 1 (p. 103); on 
p. 153, Bottomore translates abstrahieren as ’eliminates’, while 
Milligan renders it as ‘abstracts’ (p. 99); and there are many such 
instances. The importance of these differences, which may seem 
trivial now, will become dear as my interpretation develops. 

Furthermore, in preparing his translation of the text which 
appears in the Gesamtausgahe, Milligan made use of the recent 
corrections (1956) of typographical and other errors that had 
fonnd their way into the first edition. Some of these changes are 
not without importance, such as the substitution on several occa¬ 
sions of Genuss (happiness) fox Geist (spirit). 

In my own efforts at translating Marx’s texts, I have tried to 
follow as far as possible the pattern set by Milligan. Thus, for 
example, Wesen is generally rendered by ’essence’, ‘nature’ or 
‘being’; Kraft is generally rendered by ’power’, and Wesenskraft by 
‘essential power’. Again, the significance of these English 
expressions, and others which I regularly substitute for Marx’s 
originals, will become clear later. 

The attempt to be consistent has also meant that I have had, on 
occasion, to alter words in the English editions of Marx’s other 
works. Any change considered significant is mentioned in the 
footnotes. The footnotes are also used to comment on problems 
that arise in translating particular terms when these terms make 

tx 
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their appearance in the text. In this respect, the present ‘Note on 
translations' is only an introduction to the subject of translating 
Marx which js dealt with in more detail in the pages to come. 
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General introduction 

‘Marxism’ is essentially Marx’s interpretation of capitalism, the 
unfinished results of his study into how out society works, how It 
developed, and where it is tending. Men in their relations with 
each other, their products and activities are the primary subject 
matter of this study. It is men who fight on both sides of the class 
struggle, men who sell their lahor-poweT, men who buy it, and so 
on. Though Marx generally organizes his findings around such non¬ 
human factors as the mode of production, class and value, his 
theory of alienation places the acting and acted upon individual in 
the center of this account. In this theory, man himself is offered as 
the vantage point from which to view his own relations, actual and 
potential, to society and nature; his conditions become an extension 
of who be is and what he does, rather than the reverse. To expound 
the analysis of capitalism made from this vantage point, an analysis 
that remains little known despite the current preoccupation with the 
term ‘alienation’, is the task of this book. 

Marx’s individual, however, is himself a product of theory. Marx 
has a conception of how men appear, what they feel and think, 
what motives influence them and how much, and—on another 
plane —what they are capable of, both in existing and In new 
conditions. Without these qualities, they could not or would not 
respond to events in the manner Marx posits. For even if we accept 
that material conditions are as he describes them, there is no need 
for people to react as Marx says they do and will unless they bring 
to their situation such qualities as make other action impossible or 
extremely unlikely. Consequently, any account of alienation as an 
explanatory social theory focusing on the individual must begin hy 
clarifying wbat is distinctive in Marx's conception of human nature. 

Marx seems to have been aware of the significance of other 
writers’ views on man and, to some extent, of man’s status in their 
broader theories, but he was only partially and intermittently aware 
of bis own. He notes, for example, that ‘our philosophic conscious¬ 
ness is so arranged that only the image of man that it conceives 
appears to it as the real man’, but this barb of wisdom is never 
pointed inward. 1 The True Socialists’ are condemned because they 
take the ‘German petty philistine’ as the typical man, and see his 
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qualities in everybody. 2 Bentham is accused of doing the same 
thing with his ideal, the English shopkeeper. 3 

However, Marx’s chief objection to these writers* views is that 
they are unhistorical, that they fail to take account of the trans¬ 
formations in human character that follow changes in social condi¬ 
tions. Taking the individual simply for what he appears, as some¬ 
thing given, of the same order as the earth and the sky rather than 
as a product of his time, is declared by Marx to be an illusion char¬ 
acteristic of each epoch in history. 4 For him, variations in human 
nature are also produced by the diverse conditions of life found 
inside the same society. For example, the contrasting qualities of 
capitalists and workers are said to be due to differences In the 
circumstences in which each class lives. Obviously, a conception of 
human nature which does not take these factors into account is 
faulty at its inception, but to take them into account, as Marx does, 
is not the same as being without a conception of human nature. It 
merely complicates this conception with the addition of these new 
factors. 

Marx’s own conception of human nature was most fully, if not 
carefully, worked out in the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844 and in The German Ideology (1846). Yet, the form of pre¬ 
sentation makes coming to grips with this conception an involved 
and cumbersome task. Relevant material on the subject of man can 
also be found throughout Marx’s writings, but it is not nearly so 
concentrated as in these early works, neither of which was pub¬ 
lished. Two questions arise: why did Marx not present his concep¬ 
tion of human nature in a more ordered fashion? And why did 
he not publish the 1844 Manuscripts and The German Ideology '? 
The latter question, which is also asked by critics who would like 
to dismiss these works as ‘immature’, must be taken first. 

To begin with, Marx did try to publish The German Ideology, 
and only failed because conditions in Germany did not allow it. He 
tells us in the aftermath that he did not mind abandoning this work 
•to the gnawing criticism of the mice’ because it had achieved its 
main purpose - self-clarification. 0 Marx always wrote to obtain 
specific ends, and, once the philosophies he attacked as pernicious 
in The German Ideology began to decline, the purpose - other than 
self-darification - for which he wrote this early work became obso¬ 
lete. Furthermore, Marx was constantly revising his exposition, and 
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he must have soon realized that the form in which he first presented 
his positive views was unfathomable to the working class people he 
most wanted to understand them.* 

Like The German Ideology , but even more so, the 1844 Manu¬ 
scripts is an exercise in self-clarification. In much less space U 
manages to cover much more ground. While The German Ideology 
is essentially an historical and philosophical work, one cannot 
classify the 1844 Manuscripts, despite the label that has been 
attached to it, in the same way. History, philosophy, economies, 
psychology, anthropology, ethics, religion and sociology crisscross 
each other in an amazingly complex pattern as Marx’s intellect 
ranges across the whole terrain of what he knows. In this work, 
Marx provided himself with the brave outlines of a new system, but 
he was surely aware that this first statement of his views would 
convince no one and that few would even comprehend what he was 
saying. 

In explaining why Marx did not publish The German Ideology, 

I have also accounted in part for why Marx did not present his 
conception of human nature in a more ordered fashion. Human 
nature was an important topic when he wanted to put his own 
house in order, but he hesitated to give it the same prominence 
when his purpose was to explain his views and to convince others. 
Proletarian class consciousness could be better affected by empha¬ 
sizing environmental factors which are open to direct kinds of 
evidence and which can be developed in discussion. Whereas talk 
about human nature, as Marx recognized, is too often a means of 
putting an end to discussion, 

Moreover, and this is probably as important, in the years im¬ 
mediately following 1844 Marx was engaged in a series of political 
and ideological disputes with a number of petty bourgeois and 
socialist thinkers whose favorite expressions were 'human nature', 
'humanity* and 'man in general’. In combating the ‘True Socialists', 
Stirner, Feuerbach, Kricg and others, Marx was driven to distin¬ 
guish his own theories by the relative absence of terms which were 
their main stock in trade and to formulate the thoughts they con¬ 
tained in another manner. 

Yet, despite the fact that anthropology and psychology cease to 
be major subjects, man continues, of necessity, to occupy a central 
position in Marx's theories. And the men who act and interact in 
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Marx’s later writings are no different from those who appear in his 
early works. The conception of human nature with which he began 
has hardly altered. Thus, while the framework and categories used 
in Alienation are borrowed for the most part from the 1844 Manu¬ 
scripts and The German Ideology, their content, as my quotations 
will amply show, is not so limited. 

Before trying to reconstruct Marx’s conception of human nature, 
there are problems concerning his broader philosophy that must be 
considered. In particular, one must make an author’s peace with 
Marx’s unusual terminology, a preliminary task which is too often 
shirked, to insure that no more or other is made of his expressions 
than he intends them to convey. The path from Marx’s use of 
language leads directly to the view of reality which underlies it, 
and from here to the methods of inquiry and exposition that he felt 
this view required. These matters are dealt with in the opening 
Part. I would not devote much space to Marx’s general philosophy 
in a work on alienation if this subject were treated adequately else¬ 
where. Unfortunately, I do not believe this is the case. 

The organization of this book, therefore, is as follows: Part i 
deals with the philosophical foundations of Marxism, primarily 
with how Marx views all of reality; Part it deals with Marx’s con¬ 
ception of human nature, or the ties Marx sees between man and 
nature, viewed in the above manner, and Part m with the theory of 
alienation, or what happens to these ties in capitalism, again viewed 
in the above manner. In erecting this pyramid of concerns, I have 
tried to keep necessary repetition, the presentation of familiar rela¬ 
tions in new and more complex guises, to a minimum. 

My treatment of Marxism also differs from that of most other 
writers in this field in being *unhistorical' in three different senses: 
little attention is given to the development of Marx’s ideas; not 
much time is spent on their genesis; and no attempt is made to set 
Marxism in the perspective of other ideas before and since. As for 
the first, I do not emphasize alterations in Marx’s thinking because 
I do not see many there, especially when compared to the essential 
unity in Marxism from 1844 on. Consequently, to gain an under¬ 
standing of these views, it is far more important to treat all Marx’s 
writings as expressions of a single theoretical scheme than to give 
an undeserved emphasis to the relatively few and minor changes 
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that occur. The latter approach only enhances the difficulty of 
grasping the interrelations present 

Even the concession which is always made regarding the new 
terminology Marx adopted after 1844 is overdone. The ‘Hegelian’ 
and ‘Feuerbachian’ language of the 1844 Manuscripts is only partly 
replaced by another one better suited to presenting Marx’s ideas 
and getting them accepted. As for the rest, Marx’s specialization in 
the fields of politics, history and economics did not require a 
terminology which had been used primarily in discussions of phi¬ 
losophy and anthropology. Even in his later works, however, when¬ 
ever connections across disciplines had to be made, he frequently 
resorted to these ’older’ terms; though, as we shall see, their mean¬ 
ings may have altered somewhat through the change of context. 

The view which holds that Marx’s ideas must be partitioned 
according the period in which they appear, each period taken as a 
radical departure from what came before, requires evidence of a 
kind that has nowhere been offered. First, one must show that 
Marx was aware of such a break, that he actually and clearly refers 
to his earlier views as incorrect. Second, one must show that what 
Marx either approves or disapproves of in his first works is treated 
in a contrary manner later on. And third, one must show that a 
significant number of early concepts do not enter into later works 
at all. 

Though we find numerous allusions to developments and minor 
changes in theories and ways of presenting them, neither Marx nor 
Engels ever points to a change of mind that qualifies for the term 
‘break’. On the contrary, it was Marx’s habit to return to his earlier 
notebooks in drafting his later works. Engels informs us, for exam¬ 
ple, that in writing Capital Marx used his notebooks of 1843-5.* 
The Grurtdrisse (1858), which served as Marx’s first draft for Cap¬ 
ital, contains many pages which could have been lifted bodily from 
the 1844 Manuscripts .* Even in the published version of Capital, 
there is much more of Marx’s ‘earlier’ ideas and concepts than is 
generally recognized. The chapters on Marx’s economic theories in 
the middle of Part in are my attempt to document this thesis. 

But if Marx’s theories cannot conveniently be separated into 
periods, how can the many small changes and developments which 
did occur be accounted for? Clearly, I do not wish to say that 
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Marx’s views were always the same, or that ‘true’ Marxism is only 
what appears in the 1844 Manuscripts, or in The Communist 
Manifesto, or in Capital. Instead, my position is that there is an 
evolution in Marx’s thinking which is already present in the logic 
of his earliest commitments and knowledge, and that from the 
moment he began writing seriously about man and society his 
views progressed in a direction from which he never turned aside. 
As we shall see, the new areas he came to study, together with the 
results of his research are responsible for most of this theoretical 
development. The writings of 1842, 1844, 1846 and 1848 show 
the most significant alterations, but the essential unity of all the 
main ideas advanced must not be lost. In the following pages 1 treat 
the developments and changes in Marx’s theories and expressions 
whenever they are relevant to the subject under discussion. 

Relatively little time is devoted to the origins of Marx’s ideas 
(hence, too, to their originality), not because this point is unim¬ 
portant, but because 1 believe the prior task is to establish what 
these ideas are. The origins of any theoretical system can only be 
studied after one grasps it welt enough to know what docs and docs 
not count as origins. This grasp is not achieved by seeking bita and 
pieces of Marxism in the works of other thinkers, but only by fitting 
together the relations in Marxism itself. Only after we know Marx’s 
major theories, which includes their mutual relations as parts of a 
system, can we know what we are looking for. Otherwise, super¬ 
ficial similarities may be taken for influences, with the result that 
Marx's ideas are often made more difficult to understand by the 
very preparations made to understand them. 

Finally, I do not set Marxism alongside other theories that have 
been expounded before and alnce, first, because until we know what 
Marxism is it makes little sense to provide it a niche in the history 
of ideas; and, second, because I admit to having a prejudice against 
accounts of Marxism which rely on analogies with other theories. 

It is the intellectual's disease - a disease from which I am not 
wholly immune - to treat one thing by discussing everything which 
bears the slightest resemblance to it. When applied to Marxist 
exegesis, this means that Aristotle, Locke, Hegel, Feuerbach, 
Rousseau, the Roman Catholic Church and many more people, 
ideas and things are used in extended analogies to highlight Marx’s 
meaning. But all analogies have a tendency to be misleading both 
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for the writer snd his readers. The writer is tempted to substitute 
his understanding of the analogy for an understanding of his sub¬ 
ject, and to trim the edges of the latter whenever necessary to facil¬ 
itate comparison. The reader is tempted and often urged to do the 
same. To assert that Marx, like Aristotle, had a teleology, or that, 
like Rousseau, he believed man a social animal, or that, like Locke, 
he wanted man to be free is to mislead people into thinking that 
the similarity is more than that of a lowest common denominator 
Marxism, understood as Marx’s interpretation of capitalism, did 
not exist before Marx, nor in its pure form does it exist anywhere 
outaidc his writings. What Marx said is the raw material to be used 
in explaining Marxism. 

What, then, of Engels? As Marx’s intimate collaborator for 
almost forty years of his life and his literary executor after death, 
Engels is usually taken as a co-equal spokesman with Marx for the 
theories of Marxism. For most purposes, this procedure is perfectly 
justifiable. Certain small differences, however, do exist on the sub¬ 
ject of man and alienation so that to deal fully with both men 
would require many exacting distinctions. Consequently, I have 
restricted my evidence for Marx’s conception of human nature and 
the theory of alienation to Marx’s own words. Yet, the marginal 
possibility of error In using Engels is not enough for me to ask 
readers to do the same. Occasionally (the section on philosophical 
foundations is replete with such instances), the forthrightness of 
Engels* speech on pointa where there is complete agreement with 
Marx supplants all other considerations, and he finds his way into 
the text as a totally reliable witness. A more detailed defense of 
Marx’s and Engels’ unity of views is offered in the forthcoming dis¬ 
cussion of the dialectic, which has been the center of most of the 
controversy surrounding this unity. 

Criticism, no matter how penetrating, if it comes at the wrong 
time is also out of place, and can be as effective a barrier to under¬ 
standing as the most rigid stupidity. The threads of any argument, 
especially one so intricate as Marxism, should not be submitted to 
any definite pronouncements until a substantial piece of the cloth 
has been woven. Otherwise, one cannot be sure that what is under 
attack is ‘what Marx really meant’. I am only too conscious of the 
fact that, generally, what is being disputed in the avalanche of 
exegetic material on Marxism is not what this socialist thinker said 
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-the evidence of his writings particularly today is readily available 
- but what he was 'trying to say’. Therefore, Marx must be allowed 
sufficient time unimpeded by constant interruptions to establish his 
views. For this reason I have delayed my own more important 
critical comments until the end. 

Throughout Alienation I have tried not to make Marxism more 
consistent than it really is, while at the same time stressing its 
essential unity. Marx is always the architect, this writer but the 
archaeologist of his ideas. 



PART I 


Philosophical introduction 



1 . With words that appear like bats 

1 

The most formidable hurdle facing all readers of Marx is his 
'peculiar* use of words. Vilfredo Pareto provides us with the classic 
statement of this problem when he asserts that Marx’s words are 
like bats: one can see in them both birds and mice. 1 No more pro¬ 
found observation has ever been offered on our subject. Thinkers 
through the years have noticed how hard it is to pin Marx down to 
particular meanings, and have generally treated their non-compre¬ 
hension as a criticism. Yet, without a firm knowledge of what Marx 
Ib trying to convey with his terms, one cannot properly grasp any of 
his theories. 

How, for example, are we to understand the startling claim that 
’Value is labor’ (my emphasis), or Marx’s assertion that the ’iden¬ 
tity of consumption and production ... appears to be a threefold 
one’, or his allusion to theory which under certain circumstances 
becomes a 'material force"?* Marx’s statements frequently jar us, 
and instances of obscurity in his work, occasions where two or 
more interpretations seem equally applicable, are more numerous 
still. 

Engels was well aware of the trouble people had in coming to 
grips with Marx’s terminology. In his Preface to the English edition 
of Capital I, he says, ‘there is, however, one difficulty we could not 
spare the reader: the use of certain terms in a sense different from 
what they have, not only in common life, but in ordinary political 
economy.’ But, according to Engels, 

this was unavoidable. Every new aspect of a science Involves a revolu¬ 
tion in the technical terms of that science . . . Political economy has 
generally been content to take, just as they were, the terms of commer¬ 
cial and industrial life, and to operate with them, entirely failing to see 
that by so doing, it confined itself within the narrow circle of ideas 
expressed by those terms ... It is, however, self-evident that a theory 
which views modern capitalist production as a mere passing stage in 
the economic history of mankind, must make use of terms different 
from those habitual to writers who look upon that form of production 
as imperishable and final. 9 
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Whether the necessity which forced Marx to adopt his peculiar 
use of language is ‘self-evident’, as Engels claims, is open to ques¬ 
tion, but to question it now would be to depart from my chosen 
inquiry. What Engels is saying is that words express the under¬ 
standing of a period and as this understanding progresses these 
words and/or their meanings must give way to new ones. To use 
only terms that are current or only the accepted meanings of such 
terms is to confine oneself to expressing idcss which are also cur¬ 
rent. In Marx's case, viewing capitalism as a passing phase is said 
to demand different concepts from those used by people who con¬ 
sider capitalism to be the eternal mode of production. 

Eight years later, in his Introduction to Capital in (after a con¬ 
siderable volume of misinterpretation had passed under the 
bridge), Engels returns to this subject, mentioning yet another dif¬ 
ficulty in Marx's use of words. It seems that Marx’s terminology, 
besides being new and unusual, is also inconsistent, the same word 
meaning different things at different times. Rather than seeing this 
as a fault, Engels proclaims it a virtue, and says this was necessary 
to express Marx’s understanding of the society he describes. Engels 
argues that we should not expect to find 


***?• cuMo-measure, once and for all applicable definitions in Marx’s 
works. It is self-evident that where things and their interrelations are 
conceived, not as fixed, but as changing, their mental images, the ideas, 
are likewise subject to change and transformation, and they are not 
encapsulated in rigid definitions, but are developed in their historical or 
logical process of formulation. 4 


According to Engels then, Marx’s words are meant to express a 
conception of 'things and their interrelations ... not as fixed, but 
as changing, and, consequently, the definitions of these words must 
also change. 

It is tempting at this point to call a halt to the 'jargon', and 
declare Engels and Marx with him confused and incapable of full 
clarification. There is a tradition in the English speaking world 
going at least as far back as George Bernard Shaw which warns 
readers of Marx to ‘never mind the metaphysics’ and blames his 
slight exaggerations or gaping errors, depending on the critic's 
political complexion, cn his ‘animistic philosophy'. 11 Another more 
difficult path to follow is the one which leads from Marx’s termi¬ 
nology to the picture of the world he was trying to convey. Engels’ 
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comments have not solved the mystery, but they point the direction 
h which research must proceed. In Marx's conception of social 
reality lies the solution to the riddle which some readers have dis¬ 
covered in his terminology. 

With few exceptions, Marx’s critics have avoided any serious 
Investigation of his conception of social reality. This has not 
relieved them, however, of the necessity of having a position on this 
subject, of making an assumption about the way in which Marx 
views the world and, consequently, of believing (generally without 
ever making it explicit) that whatever he knows is cf a certain 
character. In so doing, whether aware of it or not, they are pre¬ 
scribing the real limits to what he could be saying; Marx’s terms 
are forced into the mold of what they must mean, given this view 
of the world. Consequently, to launch directly into a discussion of 
Marx’s theories, in so far as one Is not content simply to repeat his 
expressions, is almost invariably to adopt by default ordinary lan¬ 
guage criteria for deciding on his meaning. It is to assume that 
what we take to be 'common sense* is an adequate foundation on 
which to build an understanding of Marxism, that there is no fun¬ 
damental difference between his conception of social reality and 
our own.* Engels has already said enough to indicate the dangers 
in making this assumption, but 1 should also like to show its influ¬ 
ence on at least one standard interpretation of Marx’s theories. By 
this means, too, I hope to justify the amount of time devoted to 
epistemological inquiry in the coming chapters, 

(I 

Perhaps nothing Marx ever said has been more frequently echoed 
than the claim that The mode of production of material life deter¬ 
mines the social, political, and intellectual life process in general.* 6 
This is declared true not only of the present but ‘across* time, such 
that any major development in the mode of production brings 
about changes in these other sectors as well. So much every student 

* Common sense is all that strikes us as being obviously true, such that to 
deny any part of it appears, at first sight, to involve us in speaking non¬ 
sense. In this work, I shall use ‘common sense* as well to refer to that 
body of generally unquestioned knowledge and the equally unquestioned 
approach to knowledge which is common to the vast majority of scholars 
and laymen in Western capitalist societies. 
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of Marxism knows. The questions which remain to be answered 
are - what exactly is included in the mode of production, and in 
what sense is it said to determine these other factors? Or, we may 

ask, how is Marx using the expressions ‘mode of production’ and 
determine 1 ? 

John Plamenatz offers a concise statement of the most wide¬ 
spread interpretation of Marx's claim which he formulates as a 
series of ‘Fundamentalist’ assumptions. According to Plamenatz, 
Marx’s view 


he firs, P *^ al men ’ 8 activities recorded by the historian 
pr °, pCr .. y ' cl8S , s,fiedl lhat ‘hey have been divided into a 
^ exclusive classes or factors*. It assumes, in the 
second place, that the activities called fundamental change their char- 
,e t s . 8 independently of the others. And, lastly, ft assumes 
that changes m the character of the activities called fundamental pro- 
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On this interpretation, Marxism offers an easy target for criti¬ 
cism on each of these three counts. To begin with, Marx did not 
succeed in dividing the social reality with which he was concerned 
S? a n J un ^ er of mutually exclusive classes or “factors” Thus 
■ideology’, for example, refers at times to all ideas, sometimes to 
normative and other ideas which are considered unscientific, and 
sometimes to such ideas only in so far as they serve the interests of 
a class. Using a still sharper knife, Georges Gurvitch claims to have 
found thirteen meanings of ‘ideology’ in Marx’s writings, and is 
able to provide supporting evidence.® Differences of an equal mag¬ 
nitude can be found in Marx’s use of ’class’ and of many other 
important concepts.® 

But if Marx often uses the same expression to refer to different 
things, he is equally capable of using different expressions to refer 
to what appears to be the same thing. In the passage in his Preface 
to the Critique of Political Economy where he speaks of the mode 
of production determining ‘the social, political, and intellectual life 
process in general’, the same role is attributed to ‘relations of pro¬ 
duction , ‘forces of production’, ’economic structure of society’, 
social existence’ and the ‘economic foundation *. 10 Not only do 
these expressions have different referents (in the case of ‘social 
existence’ the contrast would seem to be considerable), but some 
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of them appear to include in their meaning part of the reality which 
Mnrx says they ‘determine’. Thus, property relations as a system of 
legal claims comes under the heading of superstructure, but they 
are also a component of the relations of production which ‘deter¬ 
mines’ this superstructure. The same difficulty arises with class 
struggle, which constitutes part of the political life of society while 
also being an element in the economic structure that is said to 
‘d tcrmine’ political life. Such inconsistency and sloppy conceptual¬ 
ization (if that is what it is) has come under heavy critical fire. 11 

If we accept that Marx’s theory requires a separable determining 
factor carefully distinguished from what it is supposed to deter¬ 
mine, we arrive by a process of elimination at productive technol¬ 
ogy, not because it satisfies all the conditions but because it does bo 
better than other possible factors. What is popularly known as ‘eco¬ 
nomic determinism’ becomes on this interpretation technological 
determinism, and it is in this manner that Piamenatz, Popper, 
Bober, Carew-Hunt and Acton - to name some of the more promi¬ 
nent representatives of this school - have understood Marxism. 18 
The sustaining model for their interpretation is supplied by Marx’s 
claim that ‘The hand mill gives you society with the feudal lord; 
the steam mill society with the industrial capitalist.’ 1 * 

Having reduced 'economic structure* and 'relations of produc¬ 
tion’ to technology, the second basic assumption of Marxism - 
treated as “Fundamentalism' - can hardly stand careful examina¬ 
tion. Can the technology of any society ‘change its character more 
or less independently' of the social, economic and political factors 
it is supposed to determine? It does not require a profound knowl¬ 
edge of history to see that technological development is invariably 
a function of the level of science, the laws of a country, the policies 
of a regime, consumer demand and much else. Thus, technology is 
obviously dependent in numerous important ways on the character 
and changes occurring in those areas of life which it is supposed to 
determine, something that the Fundamentalist model rules out as 
impossible. In levelling this kind of criticism against Marxism then, 
the claim is uot simply that Marx is wrong but that he is ignorant 
of the elementary facts of social life. Nothing less-except, per¬ 
haps, dishonesty in the service of his political aims-can account 
for such gross misrepresentation. 

The third basic assumption of Marxism, according to this inter- 
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pretation, that development in technology produces corresponding 
changes in all other activities and institutions, is equally open to 
question. Again it is not necessary to probe very deeply into history 
to remark that Christianity and Roman Law, to mention only the 
most obvious instances, have outlasted the productive technology 
which is said to be responsible for their appearance. Yet, taken 
together, these three criticisms - that the elements in Marx's system 
are inconsistently defined, that what is called the economic factor is 
vitally affected by the factors it is supposed to determine and that 
changes in the “superstructure’ do not automatically follow upon 
developments in the ‘base’ - make up the great bulk of the attacks 
levelled against Marx’s materialist conception of history. 

Having made such criticisms, most of the same commentators 
readily admit that in his concrete political and economic studies 
Marx is guilty of none of the errors prefigured in the second and 
third assumptions of his ‘Fundamentalist’ theory. 14 That is to say, 
when dealing with real situations, Marx does not offer the develop¬ 
ment of technology or any other version of the economic factor as 
self-generating, but as the result of a cluster of factors coming from 
every walk of life and from every level of social analysis. Likewise, 
when concerned with actual events, Marx does not treat political 
and cultural progress as an automatic response to changes in tech¬ 
nology; his explanation is invariably complex, and it is not always 
economic factors which play the leading role. However, the conclu¬ 
sion which is most often reached is that he is inconsistent, or that 
he does not know how to use his theories - in short, that Marx is a 
bad Marxist. Popper has even suggested that Marx does not always 
take his system seriously. 1 B 


III 

An alternative conclusion is that this interpretation of Marxism as 
‘Fundamentalism’ drawn exclusively from general theoretical state¬ 
ments is erroneous. In order to take this stand, however, it must be 
possible to interpret Marx’s theoretical claims in a manner which is 
compatible with the kind of social interaction that characterizes his 
description of real events. In other words, when Marx says ‘The 
mode of production of material life determines the social, political, 
and intellectual process in general', we must try to understand this 
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claim in a way that allows the latter group of factors to vitally 
affect the mode of production, and in a way that removes the auto¬ 
matic dependence of the social superstructure on the economic 
base. We must do this, because this is how Marx used his theories 
in practise. Engels advised a correspondent who had asked about 
Marx’s materialist conception of history to read The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte as a practical case of Marx’s use of 
this theory. 1 ® This elementary suggestion has seldom been fol¬ 
lowed. 

Likewise, numerous statements by the elderly Engels on the role 
of non-economic factors are generally written off as attempts to 
extricate himself from an untenable position. For example, he calls 
It a fatuous notion ‘that because we deny an independent historical 
development to the various ideological spheres which play a part in 
history we also deny them an effect upon history’. 11 

In this light, ‘Economic Determinism’, an expression Marx him¬ 
self never applied to his ideas, appears to be a caricature foisted 
upon Marxism by readers who misread his general claims. And if 
•Economic Determinism’ is a caricature, then so are ‘Historical 
Materialism’ and ‘Dialectical Materialism’, other popular labels for 
Ws views that have not originated with Marx. Essentially, these are 
limiting expressions which tend to foreclose on what Marx is saying 
before he has said it, restricting before research is done the number 
of possibilities inherent in any historical situation. As caricatures, 
they vary widely and always indicate the writer’s specific limitations 
in coming to grips with the complex reality presented in Marx’s 
works. Engels, particularly in correspondence after Marx’n death, 
does mention ‘Historical Materialism’, though he usually sets 
it between quotation marks; it is, after all, someone else’s 
expression. 18 Like Marx, he prefers to speak of ‘the materialist 
conception of history’, a much looser construction or, quite simply, 
'our view of history’. 1 ® 

I do not believe that thinkers of stature are never inconsistent or 
incapable of putting their theories to work. But when such a 
thinker is shown, practically at every turn, to have strayed from his 
general conception, there is every likelihood that it is we who have 
misinterpreted him. In political theory, a case which is too well 
made is often no case at all against the real views of our opponent. 
The difficulty in exhibiting such normal caution where Marx is con- 
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cerned is that it is not immediately apparent what interpretation 
could be given to his theoretical statements which would also 
account for his workaday descriptions. If the mode of production is 
said to determine the character and development of other social 
factors, each of which is regarded as mutually exclusive, then the 
self-generation of the former and the automatic response to its 
changes by the latter follow naturally. 

What remains to be shown, however, is that Marx treats the 
components in the initial equation as mutually exclusive. This is the 
unsupported premise on which the entire logical structure of the 
interpretation of Marxism as Fundamentalism stands. Rather, all 
the evidence is that Marx manipulates the size of his factors, alters 
his classificational boundaries, to suit his changing purposes. An 
extreme instance of this, which starkly sets out the dimensions of 
our problem, is his claim that 'religion, family, state, law, morality, 
science, art, etc.’ are 'particular modes of production’. 30 What is 
left of the Fundamentalist interpretation in the wake of this asser¬ 
tion? And though Engels admits that Marx’s definitions are never 
fixed, this practise, as I have indicated, is generally cited in criti¬ 
cism. That Marx had to obtain consistent, mutually exclusive cate¬ 
gories is simply taken for granted 

In most cases, this aim is taken for granted because of the philo¬ 
sophical assumption, made explicit by Acton, that if tliere is no 
means of separating out social factors which interact there is no 
way of testing the validity of a theory which holds that one of them 
is the prime causal agency'. 31 But, it is just what is meant by call¬ 
ing one factor 'primary', or ‘basic* or ’determining' that is at ques¬ 
tion here, and we shall not be able to arrive at a satisfactory answer 
until we grasp why Marx did not clearly separate out his social fac¬ 
tors. 

Acton has simply turned the real problem around, using what is 
in effect an ordinary language interpretation of •primary' to impose 
upon Marx a common sense conception of social reality. He is 
saying, -Given Marx understands “primary” in this way [Acton’s 
way], he must group social phenomena into easily separable units 
in order that one (or one set of them) can be held to be primary.’ 
If this is Marx's basic conception, then the Fundamentalist inter¬ 
pretation of his theories is correct and all the criticism based on it 
is valid. However, Marx’s ‘ambiguous’ practise has made an ordi- 
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nary language interpretation of bis key expressions, at the least, 
highly dubious, and suggests that until we understand his concep¬ 
tion of social reality and, consequently, what he could be saying, 
we shall not be able to comprehend clearly what he is, in fact, 
saying. 

The problem is more serious still. For if Marx often uses the 
same expression to refer to what we would consider different things 
and, as he often does, different expressions for what we think of as 
the same thing, how can we grasp what it is he is referring to on 
any occasion without knowing what lies behind this practise? 28 
Preferring to interpret Marx’s theories in the fight of how he used 
them, the task is to discover how he could take such liberties not 
only with the generally accepted classificational boundaries of his 
subject matter, but with the boundaries he himself seemed to lay 
down on various occasions. I wish to understand Marx with the aid 
of his voluminous writings, and not in spite of them. With this dec¬ 
laration of intent, let us return to the original formulation of the 
problem: Marx’s words are like bats. They have meanings, accord¬ 
ing to Engels, which are not only new and unusual but also incon¬ 
sistent. This was said to result from viewing 'things and their rela¬ 
tions ... not as fixed but as changing'. It is this conception which 
made it impossible for him to operate with mutually exclusive 
social factors. What, then, is this conception? 



2. Social relations as subject matter 


The only extensive discussion of Marx’s concepts (or categories) 
and the conception of social reality which finds expression in them 
appears in his unfinished Introduction to the Critique of Political 
economy. This seminal work, which was first published by Karl 
Kautsky m 1903, has been unjustly ignored by most Anglo-Saxon 
writers on Marxism. 1 Here we learn that Tn the study of economic 
categories, as in the case of every historical and social science, it 
muj be borne in mind that as in reality so in our mind the subject, 
in this case modem bourgeois society, is given and that the catego¬ 
ries are therefore but forms of expression, manifestations of exist¬ 
ence, and frequently but one-sided aspects of this subject, this 
defimte society.’* This distinction between subject and categories is 
imple recognition of the fact that our knowledge of the real world 
is mediated through the construction of concepts in which to think 
about it; our contact with reality, in so far as we become aware of 
it, is contact with a conceptualized reality. 

What is unusual in Marx’s statement is the special relation he 
posits between categories and society. Instead of being simply a 
means for describing capitalism (neutral vehicles to carry a partial 
story), these categories are declared to be‘forms’, ‘manifestations’ 
and aspects of their own subject matter. Or, as he says elsewhere 
n tins Introduction, the categories of bourgeois society ‘serve as 
the expression of its conditions and the comprehension of its own 

'* to “y- th *y ex F«s the real conditions ne- 
ry fo ^ their apphcalion, but as meaningful, systematized and 
n erstood conditions. This is not merely a matter of categories 
rr 8 l, ™‘ ed ' n what they can he used to describe; tlie story itself 

.«ih°™ U ° he j somehovv P art of ‘he very concepts with which it is 
to d. This is evident from Marx’s claim that ‘The simplest economic 
egory, say, exchange-value, implies the existence of population 
population that is engaged in production within determined rela¬ 
tions, it also implies the existence of certain types of family, class, 
or state, etc. It can have no other existence except as an abstract 
one-sided relation of an already given concrete and living aggre¬ 
gate' (my empi»sis).« 
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One of the more striking results of this approach to language is 
that not only the content but also the categories are evaluated by 
Marx in terms of ‘true’ and ‘false’. Thus, in criticizing Proudhon, 
Marx claims that ‘political-economic categories' are ‘abstract 
expressions of the real, transitory, historic, social relations’, and 
they 'only remain true while these relations exist* (my emphasis). 0 
By deciding to work with capitalist categories, Proudhon, according 
to Marx, cannot completely disassociate himself from the ‘truths’ 
which these categories contain. According to the common sense 
view, only statements can be true or false, and to use this same 
measure for evaluating concepts seems unwarranted and confused. 

Three conclusions stand out from this discussion: that Marx 
grasped each political-economic concept as a component of society 
itself, in his words as an ‘abstract one-sided relation of an already 
given concrete and living aggregate*; that it is intimately linked 
with other social components to form a particular structure; and 
that this whole, or at least its more significant parts, is expressed in 
the concept itself. If these conclusions are unclear, it is because the 
kind of structure they take for granted is still vague and imprecise. 
To properly understand concepts which convey a particular union, 
we must be at ease with the quality of this unity, that is, with the 
way its components combine, the properties of such combinations, 
and the nature of the whole which they constitute. Only by learning 
how Marx structures the units of his subject matter, only by 
becoming aware of the quality and range of what is known when he 
considers he knows anything, will tbe relations between concepts 
and reality that have been set out in these conclusions become 
clear. 


II 

What is distinctive in Marx’s conception of social reality is best 
approached through the cluster of qualities he ascribes to particular 
social factors. Taking capital as the example, we find Marx depict¬ 
ing it as ‘that kind of property which exploits wage-labor, and 
which cannot increase except on condition of getting a new supply 
of wage-labor for fresh exploitation’.® What requires emphasis is 
that the relation between capital and labor is treated here as a func¬ 
tion of capital itself, and part of the meaning of ‘capital*. This tie is 
extended to cover the worker as well, where Marx refers to him as 
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‘variable capital*. 1 The capitalist is incorporated into the same 
whole: ’capital is necessarily at the same time the capitalist... the 
capitalist is contained in the concept of capital’. 8 Elsewhere, Marx 
asserts that ‘the means of production monopolized by a certain sec¬ 
tion of society*, ‘the products erf laborers turned into independent 
powers’, ‘money’, ‘commodities’ and even Value that sucks up the 
value creating powers’ are also capital.® What emerges from these 
diverse characterizations is a conception of many tied facets, whose 
sense depends upon the relations Marx believes to exist between its 
components: property, wage-labor, worker, his product, commodi¬ 
ties, means of production, capitalist, money, value (the list can be 
made longer still). 1 ® 

It is insufficient to accuse Marx of loose and misleading presen¬ 
tation for, as we shall see, all social factors are treated in the same 
manner. But if it is not incompetent writing, then Marx is offering 
us a conception of capital in which the factors we generally think of 

as externally related to it are viewed as co-elements in a single 
structure. * 

It is this system-owning quality of capital that he has in mind 
when he refers to it as a ‘definite social relationship’. This concep¬ 
tion is contrasted with Ricardo’s where capital “is only distinguish¬ 
able as accumulated labor’’ from “immediate labor” ’. In the latter 
case, where capital ‘is something purely material, a mere element in 
the labor process’, Marx claims, ‘the relation between labor and 
capital, wages and profit, can never be developed’. 11 Marx believes 
he is only able to trace out these connections because they are 
already contained in his broad conception of capital. If they were 
not, he would, like Ricardo, draw a blank. Every facta- which enters 
Into Marx s study of capitalism is a ‘definite social relationship \ 


Ill 

The relation is the irreducible minimum for all units in Marx’s con¬ 
ception of social reality. This is really the nub of our difficulty In 
understanding Marxism, whose subject matter is not simply society 
but society conceived of ‘relationatly’. Capital, labor, value, com¬ 
modity, etc., are all grasped as relations, containing in themselves, 
as integral elements of what they are, those parts with which we 
tend to see them externally tied. Essentially, a change of focus has 
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o curred from viewing independent factors which are related to 
viewing the particular way in which they are related in each factor, 
lo grasping this tie as part of the meaning conveyed by its concept. 
This view does not rule out the existence of a core notion for each 
factor, but treats this core notion itself as a cluster of relations. 

According to the common sense view, a social factor is taken to 
he logically independent of other social factors to which it is 
related. The ties between them are contingent, rather than neces¬ 
sary; they could be something very different without affecting the 
vital character of the fsetors involved, a character which adheres to 
(hat part which is thought to be independent of the rest. One can 
logically conceive, so the argument goes, of any social factor exist¬ 
ing without its relations to others. In Marx’s view, such relations 
are internal to each factor (they are ontological relations), so that 
when an important one alters, the factor itself alters; it becomes 
something else. Its appesrance and/or function has changed 
sufficiently for it to require a new concept. Thus, for example, if 
wage-labor disappeared, that is, if the workers’ connection to capi¬ 
tal radically changed, capital would no longer exist. The opposite, 
naturally, is also true: Marx declares it a 'tsutology* that ‘there can 
no longer bo wage-labor when there is no longer any capital*. 18 
Max Hirsch is clearly right, therefore, when he points out that if 
‘capital’ is defined as a ‘means of exploitation and subjection of the 
laborer’, a machine used by a farmer who owned it would not be 
capital, but it would be capital if he hired a man to operate it. 18 
Rather than an obvious criticism, which is how Hirsch intends it, 
this paradox merely illustrates the character of capital as a social 
relation. 

In this study, I shall use the term ‘relation’ in two different 
senses: first, to refer to the factor itself, as when I call capital a 
relation, and also as a synonym of ‘connection’, as in speaking of 
the relation between different factors. Marx and Engels do the 
same. Besides calling capital a ‘social production relation’ 
(Verbalmis), Marx refers to money as a ‘relation of production’, 
the mode of production itself as the 'relation in which the produc¬ 
tive forces are developed’, and the list of such remarks is far from 
complete. 14 His use of ‘relation’ as a synonym of ‘connection’ is 
more extensive still, with the result that Verhtiltnis probably occurs 
more frequently than any other expression in Marx’s writing, con- 
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founding critics and translators alike. 1 " It is not entirely satisfying 
to use ‘relation’ to convey both meanings but, rather than introduce 
a new term, I accede to Marx’s practise, with this single change: I 
intend to capitalize ‘relation’ (henceforth ‘Relation’) when it refers 
to a factor, as opposed to the connection between factors, to aid 
readers in making this important distinction. Besides, such obvious 
alternatives to ‘Relation’ as ‘structure’, ‘unit* and ‘system’ suggest a 
closed, finished character which is belied by Marx’s treatment of 
real social factors. ‘Relation’ appeals to me, as it must have to him, 
as the concept which is better adapted to take account of the 
changes and uncertainties that constitute so large a part of social 


IV 

The outlook presented here must not be confused with the view 
that has found great favor among sociologists and others, which 
holds that social factors are unintelligible except in terms of rela¬ 
tions. It is important to realize that Marx took the additional step 
indicated in his claim that society is ‘man himself in his social 
relations. 10 On one occasion, Marx specifically berates apparent 
allies who accuse economists of not paying enough attention to the 
connections between production and distribution. His complaint is 
that this accusation is itself based on the economic conception that 
distribution exists side by side with production as a self-contained 
sphere’.” Marx’s own version of this relationship is presented in 
such claims as ‘Production is ... at the same time consumption, 
and consumption is at the same time production.* 18 

For the average social scientist - starling with a conception of 
factors as logically independent of one another - the conjunction of 
parts in his analysis is mechanical, an intrusion; it exists only 
where found and disappears once the investigator’s back is turned, 
having to be explained and justified anew. One result is the endless 
attempts to account for causality and the accompanying need to 
distinguish between cause and condition. In such studies, one side 
of the interaction invariably wins out over the other (‘comes 
first’) leading to ‘economic determinism’ or ‘existentialism’ or other 
partial positions. 

In Marx’s case, all conjunction is organic, intrinsic to the social 
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units with which he is concerned and part of the nature of each; 
that it exists may be taken for granted. On this view, interaction is, 
properly speaking, mnrfraction (it is 'inner connections' which he 
claims to study). 1 ® Of production, distribution, consumption and 
exchange, Marx declares, 'mutnai interaction takes place between 
the various elements. Such is the case with every organic body’. 80 
What Marx calls ‘mutual interaction' (or ‘reciprocal effect’ or 
•reciprocal action’) is only possible because it occurs within an 
organic body. This is the case with everything in Marxism, which 
treats its entire subject matter as 'different sides of one unit'. 21 

It is in this context that wc must place Marx’s otherwise confus¬ 
ing and confused use of 'cause’ and ‘determine’. There are not 
some elements which are related to the factor or event in question 
as ‘causes’ (meaning among other things that which does not con¬ 
dition) and others as ‘conditions’ (meaning among other things 
that which does not cause). Instead, we find as internally related 
parts of whatever is said to be the cause or determining agent every¬ 
thing that is said to be a condition, and vice versa. It is this con¬ 
ception which permits Engels to say that the whole of nature has 
'caused* life. 22 

In practise, however, ‘cause’ and ’determine’ are generally used 
to point to the effect produced by any entity in changing one or 
more of the relatious that make up other entities. But as each one 
develops with the direct and indirect aid of everything else, operat¬ 
ing on various levels, to single out any aspect as the determining 
one can only be a way of emphasizing a particular link in the prob¬ 
lem under consideration. Marx is saying that for this factor, in this 
context, this is the influence most worth noting, the relation which 
will most aid our comprehension of the relevant characteristics. 28 

V 

The whole at rest which I have been examining is but a limiting 
case of the whole in movement, for, in Paul Lafargue*s words, 
Marx’s ‘highly complicated world’ is ‘in continual motion’. 24 
Change and development are constantly occurring; structure is but 
a stage in process. 

To introduce the temporal dimension into the foregoing analysis, 
we need only view each social factor as Internally related to its own 
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past ami future forms, as well as to the past and future forms of 
surrounding factors. Capital, for Marx, is what capital is, was and 
will be. He says of money and commodities, ‘before the production 
process they were capital only m intention, in themselves, in their 
destiny’.*® It is in this manner, too, that labor is seen in the prod¬ 
uct it will soon become and the product in the labor it once was. In 
short, development - no matter how much facelifting occurs —is 
taken as an attribute of whatever undergoes development. 

The present, according to this relational model, becomes part of 
a continuum stretching from a definable past to a knowable (if not 
always predictable) future. Tomorrow is today extended. To speak 
of such a relation between the present and the future within the 
context of formal logic would indicate belief in a vitalistic principle, 
divine will or some other metaphysical device. But, here, all social 
change is conceived of as a coming to be of what potentially is, as 
the further unfolding of an already existing process, and hence, dis¬ 
coverable by a study of this process taken as a spacial-temporal 
Relation. The ‘destiny’ of money is rooted in its existing structure. 
So is the ‘destiny* of any society. What will become of it (or, more 
accurately, what is likely to become of it) is pieced together by an 
examination of the forces, patterns and trends that constitute the 
major existing Relations. It is the result of such research into any 
particular factor or set of factors that is conveyed by Marx’s con¬ 
cept ‘law’. 88 

The common sense view recognizes two types of laws: inductive 
laws, which are generalizations based on the results of empirical 
research, and deductive laws, which are a priori statements about 
the nature of the world. For the first, evidence is relevant, and the 
predictions it occasions are never more than probable. For the 
second, evidence is irrelevant and the predictions occasioned are 
necessary. Marx’s laws possess characteristics that we associate 
with both of these types. 

Like inductive laws, Marx’s laws are based on empirical 
research. Unlike them, however, his laws are not concerned with 
independent events whose ties with each other and with surround¬ 
ing circumstances are contingent. Marx says that in political econ¬ 
omy ‘law is chance’; the elements related have no ties other than 
those actually uncovered by research.* T Whereas, for Marx, the 
relations he discovers are considered already present as real possl- 
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bilities in the relations which preceded them (they exist there as 
temporally interna! relations). 

As regards deductive laws, Marx’s laws aiso deal with the nature 
of the world, but do so on the basis of evidence, and are forever 
being modifed by evidence. As a result, they cannot be encapsu¬ 
lated in simple formulae which hold true for all time, Still, strictly 
speaking, all Marx's laws are tautologies: given these are 'A’s* rela¬ 
tions, this is what ‘A* must become and, in the becoming, *A’ may 
be said to obey the law of its own development. Such laws express 
no more necessity than that contained in the particular group of 
relations for which they are standing in. The very uncertainties in 
the situation are their uncertainties. Yet, by including within the 
law all possible developments prefigured by the relevant relations, 
the law itself may be said to be necessary. All that happens to a 
factor is the necessary working out of its law. Consequently, rather 
than coloring Marx’s findings in any way, it is his findings which 
lend these laws their entire character. 

The relations bound up in any factor generally make one kind of 
development more probable than others, and Marx often uses ‘law’ 
to refer to this development alone. ‘Law’ in this sense is the same 
as *tendency\ and on one occasion, Marx goes as far as to say that 
all economic laws are tendencies. 38 

VI 

Until this point, the discussion has been limited to social factors 
which are generally recognized as such-capital, labor, class, 
etc. — though Marx’s interpretation of them was shown to be highly 
unusual. However, in seeking favourable vantage points from 
which to analyze capitalism, a system contained relationally in each 
of ita parts, Marx sometimes felt obliged to create new parts. This 
was simply a matter of mentally carving up the whole in a different 
manner for a particular purpose. The result is, in effect, a new 
social factor, a new unit in which to think about and refer to 
society. Perhaps the most important new social unit created in this 
way is the ‘relations of production’, the core of which lies in the 
complex interaction of production, distribution, exchange and con¬ 
sumption. Another is *surplus-value\ These two Relations occupy a 
central position in Marx’s work. 
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The novelty of having the relations of production as a subject 
matter becomes evident when we consider the limited concern of 
most capitalist economists. The latter are interested in studying 
(more particularly, in measuring) what goes on in the ‘economy’, a 
sector of life artificially separated from other sectors, whose neces¬ 
sary links with human beings as regards both means and results are 
seldom investigated. 

What kind of productive activity goes on in a society where 
people obtain what they want through the exchange of value equiv¬ 
alents? What kind of political, cultural, religious, and social life 
fosters such exchange and is, in turn, fostered by it? These ques¬ 
tions are beyond the bounds of relevance established by capitalist 
economics, but they are well within the boundaries set by Marx. He 
tells us in Capital i, for example, that he wants to examine 'Why is 
labor represented by the value of its product and labor-time by the 
magnitude of that value?** 0 (My emphasis.) This is really a ques¬ 
tion about how the particular 'economy 1 which capitalist econo¬ 
mists are content to describe came into existence and how it 
manages to maintain itself. By conceptualizing his subject matter as 
‘relations of production’, as a union of the main processes involved 
(as a factor centering upon this union), Marx facilitates his efforts 
to deal with this wide ranging problem. The result, Capital, is not 
properly speaking an economic treatise, but- as many readers have 
noted - a work on social praxis. 

VII 

Returning to Marx’s discourse, the problem of misinterpretation 
arises from what might be called his practise of making definitions 
erf all his descriptions. Whatever Marx discovers about any factor, 
particularly if he considers it to be an essental characteristic, is 
incorporated into the meaning of its denoting term, becomes a part 
of its concept. Marx’s concepts, then, are mesnt to convey to us the 
already structured information they express for him; it is in this 
way that they acquire a 'truth value’ distinct from that of the state¬ 
ments which embody them.*® 

Therefore, whatever Marx undersrsnds about his society, includ¬ 
ing its processes of change and the projections he has made from 
them, is already contained in each of the major concepts he uses to 
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explain what it is he understands. Such meaning lies heavy on 
Marx’s terms. It is this which allows Marx to equate ‘economic cat¬ 
egories’ with ‘historic laws’, and which makes ‘logic’ a synonym for 
‘law’ in Marxism. 81 ‘Law’ refers to relations In the real world; 
while ‘logic’, as Marx ordinarily uses it, refers to these same rela¬ 
tions as reflected in the meanings of the relevant concepts. 

Marcuse offers the same insight when he claims that Marx’s 

categories are negative and at the same time positive: they present a 
negative state of affairs in the light of its positive solution, revealing the 
true situation in existing society as the prelude to its passing Into a new 
form. All the Marxian concepts extend, as it were, in these two dimen¬ 
sions, the first of which is the complex of given social relations, and the 
second, the complex of elements inherent in the social reality that make 
for its transformation into a free social order.** 

That readers make any sense of Marx’s terminology at all suggests 
that many of the relations he sees in reality correspond, more or 
less, to our ’common sense' view of the world (which is not much 
to assume), and that it is these relations which constitute the core 
meanings of most of his concepts. 

Though each of Marx’s major concepts has the theoretical 
capacity to convey the entire analysis made with it, in practise 
Marx’s current interest governs the degree to which the relations 
hound together in any social factor (and hence the meaning of its 
covering concept) are extended. As Marx moves from one problem 
to the next, whole new areas Inside each social Relation become 
relevant, and some areas which were relevant in the previous con¬ 
text cease being so. In this way, what was formerly assumed is 
expressed directly and what was expressed is now assumed. Class, 
for instance, has a vital role in explaining the state, but only a 
small part in accounting for exchange, and the size of the Relation, 
class, in Marx’s thought (and the meaning of ‘class’ in Marx’s writ¬ 
ing) varies accordingly. 

It is this practise which is responsible for what was referred to 
earlier as Marx’s ‘manipulation 1 of classifications! boundaries, both 
those which were generally accepted and those which he himself 
seemed to lay down elsewhere in his work. Yet, each such restric¬ 
tion of the social whole is merely practical, a means of allowing 
Marx to get on with his current task. Should be ever want to 
extend the size of any factor, and hence the meaning of its concept. 
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lo its relational limits, he can do so. Thus, we learn, ‘Man, much as 
he may therefore be a particular individual... is just as much the 
totality - the ideal totality - the subjective existence of thought and 
experienced society present for itself.’ 88 


VIII 

If each of Marx’s concepts has such breadth (actual or potential), 
and includes much of what is also expressed by other concepts, 
how does Marx decide on any given occasion which one to use7 
Why, for example, call interest (which, for him, is also capital) 
‘interest’ and not ‘capital’? This is really the same problem 
approached from the other side. Whereas before I accepted Marx's 
nomenclature and tried to find out what he meant, I am now 
asking —given his broad meaning —why does he offer the names 
that he does? The unorthodox answer given to the first question has 
made this second one of special importance. 

It may appear that I have only left Marx a nominalist way out, 
but this is not so. The opposition between the view that the world 
gives rise to our conceptions and the view that naming is an arbi¬ 
trary process is, in any case, a false one. The real problem is to dis¬ 
cover the various precise ways in which what actually exists, in 
natnre as well as in society, affects the ways we conceive of and 
label it; and how the latter, in turn, reacts upon what exists, partic¬ 
ularly upon what we take to be ’natural’ structures, In short, this is 
a two-way street, and to be content to travel in only one direction 
is to distort. Marx’s own practise in naming takes account of both 
the real world as it is, and his conceptualization of it which decides 
(as distinct from determines) what it can be. The former is seen in 
Marx’s acceptance of the core notion of each factor, which is 
simply what the factor, being what it is, strikes everyone that it is 
(the idea is of necessity quite vague); and the latter stands out in 
the decisive importance he attributes to the function of each factor 
(grasped as any part of its core notion) in the particular sub¬ 
system of society which he is examining. 

In setting out what can and cannot be called ‘fixed capital', 
Marx says 'it is not a question here of a definition, which things 
must be made to fit. We are dealing here with definite functions 
which must be expressed in definite categories’. 88 Thus, capital in 
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n ituation where it functioned as interest would be called ‘interest’, 
iiml vice versa. However, a change in function only results in a new 
name (as opposed to a descriptive metaphor) if the original factor 
I* actually conceived to be what it is now functioning as. That is, 
capital can only act as or appear to be interest and, hence, never 
rcnlly deserve its name unless we are able to conceive of the two as 
somehow one. This, of course, is just what Marx’s relational con- 
-ption allows him to do. Through its internal ties to everything 
else, each factor is everything else viewed from this particular 
angle, and what applies to them necessarily applies to it, taken in 
this broad sense. Thus, each factor has - in theory - the potential 
to take the names of others (of whatever applies to them) when it 
functions as they do, that is, in ways associated with their core 
notions. 

When Marx calls theory a ‘material force’, or when Engels refers 
to the state as an ‘economic factor’, they are misusing words only 
on our standard. 86 On the basis of the relational conception, 
theory and state are being given the names of their own facets 
whose core functions they are performing. Thus, Marx says, in the 
instance quoted, that theory becomes a material force ‘once it gets 
a hold of men’, that is, once it becomes a driving factor in their 
lives, strongly influencing character and actions. This role is gener¬ 
ally performed by a material force, such as the mode of production, 
but theory can also perform it, and when it does it becomes a 
“material force*. 

To understand Marx’s nomenclature, however, it is not enough 
to know that naming attaches to function, which in turn is con¬ 
ceived of within a relational whole. The question arises whether the 
particular function observed is objective (actually present in 
society) or subjective (there because Marx sees it to be). The 
answer is that it is both: the functions, according to which Marx 
ascribes names, exist, bnt it is also true that they are conceptualized 
in a manner which allows Marx to take note of them. Other people 
viewing the same ‘raw facts’ with another conceptual scheme may 
not even observe the relation he has chosen to emphasize (this, as 
we shall see, is the main obstacle to grasping Marx’s theory of 
alienation). 

For example, when Marx calls the worker’s productive activity 
‘variable capital', he is labelling a function that only he sees; in this 
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case, because this is how such activity appears 'from the point of 
view of the process of creating surplus-value’, a unit that Marx 
himself introduced.” It is only after we finish reading Capital and 
accept the new concept of surplus-value that ‘variable capital* 
ceases to be an arbitrary name for labor-power. Generally speak¬ 
ing, we understand why Marx has used a particular name to the 
extent that we are able to grasp the function referred to, which in 
turn depends on how similar his conception of the relevant factors 
is to our own. 

Marx’s concepts, it is clear, have been tailored to fit both his 
unique vision of capitalism (as Engels says) and his unusual con¬ 
ception of social reality. The great lesson to be drawn from all this 
is that Marx’s concepts are not onr own, no matter how much they 
may appear so. In short, the fact that Marx uses the same words as 
we do should not mislead us into believing that he has the same 
concepts. Words are the property of language and are common to 
all who use this language. Concepts, or ideas about the world 
which find expression in words (or words in so far bs they contain 
such ideas) are best grasped as the property of the individuals con¬ 
cerned. Expressing what he knows as well as how he knows U, 
Marx’s concepts tell us much more (often), much less (some¬ 
times), and much different (always) than we think they do. Hence 
Engels' reference to the novel meanings Marx gives to familiar 
terms. 

Moreover, as if this were not enough, the very sense conveyed 
by Marx’s concepts is unstable. What he onderstands at any given 
time of the interrelations which make up social reality is reflected 
in the meanings of the words he uses. But these interrelations are 
constantly changing, and further, Marx is forever learning more 
about them through his research. Hence, Engels’ pointed warning 
that we should not expect to find any 'fixed, cut-to-measure, once 
and for all applicable definitions in Marx’s works’. 87 

The lack of definitions (that is, of statements obviously meant as 
definitions) in Marx’s writings has often been belabored, but it 
should now be clear what difficulty he had in providing them. 
Viewing the world as devoid of the clear cut classifications! bounda¬ 
ries that distinguish the common sense notion, Marx could not keep 
a definition of one factor from spilling over into everything. For 
him, any isolating definition is necessarily ‘one-sided’ and probably 
misleading. There are critics, such as Sartre, who have accepted 
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Engels’ dictum. 38 More typical, on die other hand, is the reaction 
of Carew-Hunt who is so convinced of the impossibility of such an 
approach to meaning that he claims (against the evidence) that 
Marx does not manipulate language in this way, though his dialec¬ 
tic, according to Carew-Hunt, requires that he do so. 86 Basically 
unaware of Marx’s relational conception, most critics simply cannot 
take the concepts which are entailed by this conception for what 
they are. 40 


IX 

What emerges from this interpretation is that the problem Marx 
faces in his exposition is not how to link separate parts but how to 
individuate instrumental units in a social whole which finds expres¬ 
sion everywhere. If I am right, the usual approach to understanding 
what Marx is getting at must be completely reversed: from trying 
to see the way in which labor produces value, we must accept at 
the outset a kind of equation between the two (the two social Rela¬ 
tions express the same whole - as Marx says, ‘Value is labor’), and 
try instead to see the ways in which they differ. 41 Marx’s law of 
value is concerned with the ‘metamorphosis of value’, with the var¬ 
ious forms it takes in the economy, and not with its production by 
labor. This, and not what Smith and Ricardo had said before, is the 
economic theory illustrated in the massive volumes of Capital. 

So, too, instead of seeking a strict causal tie between the mode 
of production and other institutions and practises of society which 
precludes complex social interaction, we must begin by accepting 
the existence of this interaction and then seek out the ways in 
which Marx believes that the effects proceeding from the mode of 
production and other economic factors (narrowly understood) are 
more important. Such interaction, as wc have seen, is a necessary 
part of each social Relation. This, and not technological determin¬ 
ism, ia the conception of history illustrated in all Marx’s detailed 
discussions of political and social phenomena. If Marx is at ease 
with a foot on each side of the fence, it is because, for him, the 
fence does not exist. In light of this analysis, most of Marx’s oppo¬ 
nents are guilty of criticizing him for answers to questions he not 
only did not ask, but - given his relational conception of reality - 
could not ask. Marx’s real questions have been lost in the process; 
they must be rehabilitated. 


3. The philosophy of internal relations 


i 

Marx s scholarly concern was with capitalism, and in studying this 
society he naturally operated with social Relations, his vocabulary 
reflecting the real social ties which he uncovered. What remains to 
be explained, however, is how Marx could conceive of social fac¬ 
tors as Relations where physical objects are involved. For in his 
discussions, machines, the real articles produced, the worker’s 
person, etc., are all components of one social Relation or another. 
We leam, for example, that ’capital is, among other things, also 8n 
instrument of production, also past personal labor’. 1 According to 
the definition given earlier, every such component is Itself a Rela¬ 
tion. It follows from this that Marx conceives of things as Rela¬ 
tions. Unless this conclusion can be defended, the interpretation I 
have offered of social Relations will have to be drastically altered. 
By drawing together the relevant evidence and tracing the history 
of the broad philosophical position that underlies Mara’s practise, I 
shall try in this chapter to provide such a defense. 

Most modem thinkers would maintain that there cannot be rela¬ 
tions without things just as there cannot be things without relations. 
Things, according to this ‘common sense’ view, constitute the basic 
terms of each relation and cannot themselves be reduced to rela¬ 
tions. However, this objection only applies to Mara if what he is 
doing is caricatured as trying to reduce the terms of a relation to 
that which is said to stand between them. But his is not an attempt 
to reify between’ or ’together*. Instead, as we saw in the previous 
chapter, the sense of ‘relation’ itself has been extended to cover 
what is related, so that either term may be taken to express both In 
their peculiar connection. 

No one would deny that things appear and function as they do 
because of I heir spaclal-temporal ties with other things, including 
man as a creatura with physical and social needs. To conceive of 
things as Relations is simply to interiorize this Interdependence - as 
we have seen Marx do with social factors-in the thing itself. 
Thus, the book before me expresses and therefore, on this model, 
relationalty contains everything from the fact that there is a Hght on 
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In my room to the social practises and institutions of my society 
which made this particular work possible. The conditions of its 
existence are taken to be part of what it is, and indicated by the 
fact that it is just this and nothing else. In the history of ideas, 
where every new thought is invariably an old one warmed over, 
this view is generally referred to as the philosophy of Internal 
relations.® 

There are four kinds of evidence for attributing a philosophy of 
Internal relations to Marx. First, Marx makes statements which 
place him on the side of those who view things as Relations. He 
declares, for example, that ‘the thing itself is an objective human 
relation to itself and to man’. 8 Marx also calls man (who, after all, 
has a body as well as a social significance) the 'assemble 
(aggregate] of social relations’. 4 Elsewhere, this same creature is 
said to be ‘a natural object, a thing, although a living conscious 
thing’. 8 Marx can refer to man as a thing as well as an assemble of 
social relations, because he conceives of each thing as a Relation, 
in this instance, as the assemble of social relations. Engels’ com¬ 
ments are often more explicit still, as when he maintains that the 
atom itself is nothing more than a Relation’.* 

To be sure, Marx also speaks - particularly when treating the 
fetishism of commodites - of social relations which are taken for 
things. However, it is not difficult to interpret these instances as 
attempts to make a distinction between two kinds of Relations, one 
of which (in conformity with ordinary usage) he calls ‘things’. The 
view I am proposing does not require that Marx should cease 
speaking of 'things’, only that they should also be grasped as Rela¬ 
tions. While statements indicating the existence of things can be 
interpreted relationally, his statements which present things as 
Relations cannot as easily be interpreted in a way that accords the 
former their customary independence. 

Second, even if Marx’s direct comments on the subject of things 
as Relations are ambiguous, his treatment of man and nature (or 
its material components) as Relations with internal ties to one 
another is not: “That man’s physical and spiritual life is linked to 
nature means simply that nature is linked to itself.’ 1 Likewise, 
when he declares that man ‘is nature* or that his objects 'reside in 
the nature of his being’, the ties to which our attention is drawn are 
clearly not external ones. 8 Rather, the individual is held to be in 
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some kind of union with his object; they are in fact relational^ 
contained in one another, which requires that each he conceived of 
as a Relation. 

The same inner tie is presented from the other end when Marx 
declares that he views ‘the evolution of the economic foundations 
of society as a ‘process of natural history’, or includes among the 
forces of nature ‘those of man’s own nature’ along with ‘those of 
so-called nature’. 8 Unless we accord Marx a conception of things 
as Relations, those commenta (of which I have quoted but a few) 
which reveal man as somehow an extension of nature, and nature 
as somehow an extension of man can only be understood meta¬ 
phorically or as poetic utterances. 10 

Third, if we take the position that Marx drew an indelible line 
between things and social Relations we are left with the task of 
explaining what kind of interaction he saw in the physical world 
and how the two worlds of nature and society are related. Does 
Marx view natural development on the model of cause and effect? 
He specifically states his opposition to seeking for fust causes in 
economics and religion, where it is the relations in which the so- 
called first causes stand that still require explanation. 11 In a rare 
instance where he records the connection he sees between two 
physical objects, his adherence to a philosophy of internal relations 
is evident ‘The sun’, he says, ‘is the object of the plant - an indis¬ 
pensable object to it confirming its life-just as the plant is an 
object of the sun, being an expression of the life awakening power 
of the sun, of the sun’s objective essential power.’ 18 The sun’s 
effect on the plant, which most of us are inclined to treat causally, 
is considered by Marx to be an ‘expression’ of the sun itself, a 
means by which it manifests what it is and, in this way, part of it. 

To clarify this, Marx adds that ‘A being which does not have its 
nature outside itself is not a natursl being, and plays no part in the 
system of nature.' 18 Each physical object, by virtue of being a nat¬ 
ural object, is more than whatever part of it is apparent or easier to 
isolate. As natural objects, the sun and the plant have their 
natures - as Marx puts it - outside themselves, such that the rela¬ 
tion between them is conceived as appertaining to each, and is part 
of the full meaning conveyed by their respective concepts. 14 

It is not only the difficulty of attributing to Marx a causal 
explanation of physical phenomena but also - as I have indicated 
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- the problems raised by combining a common sense view of nature 
with his conception of social relations which argues for his having 
a philosophy of Internal relations. Sidney Hook offers the arresting 
case of a critic who makes a dean break between Marx’s social 
relations, of which he gives one of the better accounts, and the 
objects of nature. Hook claims ‘the Marxian totality is social and 
limited by other totalities', and that ‘For Marx there are wholes not 
the whole’, 1 * This raises the practical problem of how to explain 
the effect of the physical world on social phenomena. For example, 
how are we to interpret Marx’s claim that the mode of production 
determines what occurs in other social sectors when the mode of 
production includes machines and factories (physical objects) as 
well as the way people use these objects and cooperate among 
themselves (social relations)? The former suggests a causal inter¬ 
pretation of this claim, for this is the kind of explanation into which 
physical objects generally enter; while the latter suggests one that | 
emphasizes reciprocal action between the parts, for this is the kind 
of explanation into which social relations generally enter. 1 * 

In From Hegel to Marx and Towards the Understanding of Karl 
Marx Hook wavers hetween these two incompatible explanatory 
models. Under pressure to choose, in his most recent work, Marx 
and the Marxists, he has finally settled on a causal account, and 
Marx’s conception of history is declared a ‘monistic theory’ with 
the mode of production held solely responsible for all major social 
developments. 17 In the last analysis, the division of Marxism into 
separate wholes simply did not allow Hook to use hia own consid¬ 
erable insights into Marx’s social relations to explain the complex 
interaction which he knows is there. This ia not to dismiss the fact 
that for a variety of reasons Hook’s views on Marxism have 
changed over the years. I have simply indicated the position taken 
in his early works which allowed for and even rendered likely this 
later development. 

Fourth and last, I believe I am justified in ascribing a philosophy 
of internal relations to Marx because it would have required a total 
break with the philosophical tradition in which he was nourished 
for this not to be so. Hegel, Leibniz and Spinoza had all sought for 
the meanings of things and/or of the terms which characterize 
them in their relations inside the whole (variously referred to as 
‘substance’, ‘nature’, ‘God*, etc); and, judging by his voluminous 
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notebooks, there are thinkers the young Marx studied with the 
greatest care. 18 

It is chiefly because the philosophy of internal relations is cur¬ 
rently held in such disrepute that it is assumed Marx could not 
have accepted it, and, consequently, that the burden of proof rests 
upon me to show that he did. In presenting evidence from Marx’s 
writings which places him in this tradition I have agreed to play the 
role of prosecutor. I should now like to suggest, however, that if 
Marx inherited this conception from his immediate predecessors, 
the burden of proof rests with those who believe he discarded it; in 
which case we are also entitled to know the conception of things 
and social factors with which he replaced it - an atomist outlook, 
such as is implied in the interpretation of Marxism as 'Fundamen¬ 
talism’, or something completely different for which no name exista 
as Althusser claims, or what? In the remainder of this chapter (and 
Appendix I) I shall briefly sketch the history of the philosophy of 
internal relations, and respond to some of the ‘devastating’ criti¬ 
cisms which have kept writers of all persuasions from even taking 
seriously the possibility that Marx might have shared this view. 

it 

The philosophy of internal relations, which can be traced as far 
back as the early Greek philosopher Parmenides, first came into 
prominence in the modern period in the work of Spinoza. Spinoza’s 
own version of this philosophy is constructed upon Aristotle's 
definition of ‘substance’ as that which is capable of independent 
existence. Since only nature taken as a whole is capable of inde¬ 
pendent existence, it is, according to this view, the sole substance. 
It is such a unified nature which Spinoza labels ‘God’. All compo- 
hents of this single substance, whether material things or thoughts, 
are conceived of as its transient forms, as its ‘modes’ of being and, 
hence, expressive of the sum of interrelations which determines 
their individual characters. For Spinoza, who accents the totality, 
the parts arc strictly adjectival. 18 

Leibniz, on the other hand, puts his emphasis on the parts and 
devotes little attention to the vvliole he sees reflected in each. Not 
one, but an infinite number of substances exist for him. By assert¬ 
ing that these substances, which be calls ‘monads’, have Individual 
qualities but no extension, Leibniz is refusing to treat what we ordi- 
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narily take to be things as the basic units oi reality. However we 
understand the queer mental construct which is Leibniz’s monad, 
what stands out clearly from his account is the relational tie that 
exists between each one and the universe. Hence, he can claim, 
'there is no term so absolute or so detached that it doesn't enclose 
relations and the perfect analysis of which doesn’t lead to other 
things and even to everything else, so that one could say that rela¬ 
tive terms mark expressly the configuration which they contain*.* 0 
Coming a century later, Hegel was perhaps the first to work 
through the main implications of the philosophy of internal rela¬ 
tions and to construct in some detail the total system which It 
implied. In this he was aided - as is often the case in philosophy - 
by the character of the impasse bequeathed to him by his immedi¬ 
ate predecessor, Kant. The latter had convincingly demonstrated 
that things are no more than the qualities by which we know them, 
but found such a conclusion unacceptable. Determined to beHeve 
that what appears is something more than (really, for him, some¬ 
thing behind) what actually strikes our senses, Kant invented the 
nebulous Thing in itself’ which remains the same through all 
changes in the entity. 

Hegel exhibited less timidity before Kant’s first conclusion, that 
things dissolve upon inspection into their qualities, but considered 
that the decisive task is to show how this conclusion must be 
understood. Setting aside for the moment the idealistic content of 
Hegel's philosophy, his main contribution consists of providing the 
context of the whole, or ‘Absolute’, in which to place both Kant’s 
problem and answer. Thus, for Hegel, the thing under examination 
is not just the sum of its qualities but, through the links these quali¬ 
ties (individually or together in the thing) have with the rest of 
nature, it is also a particular expression of the whole. To a great 
extent, the distinctiveness of Hegel’s system ties in tbe various 
means used to maintain our awareness of the whole while he sets 
about distinguishing between its parts. His formidable vocabulary 
receives most of its character from this task. For example, when 
Hegel refers to things as 'determinations’, 'moments’ or 'phenom¬ 
ena’, he means to suggest something partial and unfinished, some¬ 
thing whose full analysis requires that it be conceived of as includ¬ 
ing far more (both in space and through time) than is immediately 
apparent. 

In establishing the identity of each thing in its relation to the 
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whole, as a mode of expression of the Absolute, Hegel altered the 
notion of identity used by Kant and of truth itself. Mathematical 
equality (I = I) is replaced as the model for comprehending 
identity by what may be called 'relational equality', where the 
entity in question is considered identical with the whole that it rela¬ 
tion ally expresses. For Hegel, *Self-relation in essence is the form 
of identity’, where 'essence' refers to just such extended 
relations.* 1 However, identity in this sense is clearly a matter of 
degree; small, simple things possess less identity with the whole 
than large, complex ones. For most modern philosophers, this 
proposition is manifestly absurd, but Hegel not only embraces it 
but uses it as a central thesis on which to construct other notions 

Thus, he maintains that truth 'is the whole’. 88 If things are more 
or less identical with the whole that they express, then what can be 
said about them is more or less true, depending on how much of 
what can be truly said of the whole is said about them. Each thing 
being rclationally identical with the whole, all that is true of the 
latter is its entire truth; and everything short of that - which means 
all that wc say about particular things (determinations, moments, 
etc.) - is partial truth. Hegel himself registers the practical effect of 
this interpretation for his phenomenological undertaking when he 
declares that knowledge 'can only be set forth fully... in the form 
of system’. 88 To state what is known about any one thing is to 
describe the system in which it exists; it is to present, as Hegel 
invariably did, each part as a facet of the whole. Returning to 
Kant’s dilemma, Hegel, while denying the existence of a 'thing in 
itself behind observed reality, affirms that through their interrela¬ 
tions things are more than they appear. 

Is this the aspect of Hegel’s philosophy which Marx disparaged 
as idealist? I think not. Hegel constructed the framework described 
here in order to treat ideas, characterizing what I have called the 
‘whole’ as ‘Absolute Idea’ or ‘Reason’. Marx’s criticism is always 
directed against how Hegel chose to apply this framework and his 
preferred subject matter, and never against the relational quality of 
his units or the fact of system which this entails. 84 Essentially, his 
complaint is that having produced the category of ‘Absolute Idea* 
from the real world by generalizing from the thinking of living 
men, Hegel produces the real world, the actual thoughts of men, 
out of this category. Individual ideas are given a mystical slgnifi- 
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cance by representing them as moments in the development of a 
generalization which they themselves have given rise to. 

After reversing the real relation between ideas and their concept, 
Hegel is led to reverse the real relation between ideas and nature - 
it is impossible for nature to effect the immanent unfolding of what 
is absolute. There is nothing left for the material world to be but an 
externalization and profanation of what people think about it 
Without ever stating explicitly that ideas create matter (there has 
been considerable confusion over this point), by presenting real 
developments as following upon and reflecting what occurs in the 
realm of ideas, this is the general impression that Hegel conveys. 
Marx pinpoints his error as that of 'considering the real as the 
result of self-coordinating, self-absorbed, and spontaneously oper¬ 
ating thought'. 2 ® There is no contradiction between opposing the 
role Hegel gives to ideas and their concept and accepting his rela¬ 
tional views. Feuerbach - from whom Marx derived much of his 
criticism of Hegel - did just this. 9 " And, indeed, Marx’s silence on 
Hegel's relational conception, while criticizing so much of what he 
wrote, speaks eloquently in favor of this interpretation. 27 

Marx’s philosophical rebellion began with his refusal to accept 
the independent development of ideas, a refusal in which he was by 
no means unique. In his case, this led to study which showed that 
social change generally preceded Hegel's vaunted history of ideas. 
He concluded that it was just these ‘material’ relations, relegated by 
Hegel to the backside facets of all pervasive thesis, which required 
the closest investigation in order to comprehend both ideas and the 
real world. What has been insufficiently recognized, however, is 
that in stressing social factors Marx does not dispense with the 
broad philosophy of internal relations in which he was initially 
introduced to them. Naturally, a new focus of interest as well as the 
real ties he uncovers in research required the adoption of some 
fresh concepts, but they too were incorporated into this relational 
scheme. 

It is hardly remarkable (though seldom remarked upon) that 
whenever any system-owning attribute of a factor is at question, 
Marx generally relies on Hegel’s vocabulary. ‘Identity’, ’abstract’, 
‘essence’ and 'concrete*, for example, are all used by Marx, as they 
were by Hegel, to mark some aspect of the whole in the part, to 
refer to an ontological and not a logical relation. These terms 
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which appear in rich profusion throughout Marx's writings - late as 
well as early - cannot be consistently interpreted in any other way. 
Likewise, it is clear that the unusual approach to meaning which 
was attributed earlier to both these thinkers is a necessary result of 
the relational conception they shared. 

One of the more significant effects of Marx's refusal to counte¬ 
nance the independent development of ideas is that the concept of 
the whole, which in the form of Absolute Idea served Hegel as the 
source of its particular expressions, no longer has a role to play in 
the system it represents. It remains the sum of all relations and that 
which is expressed in each, but does not help, as a distinct concept, 
in elucidating any one of them. The real world is too complex, dif¬ 
fuse and unclear in its detail to be a help in explaining any event 
that goes on in it. One result is that whereas Hegel offers a large 
assortment of terms in which he attempts to capture the whole - 
‘Absolute Idea', 'Spirit', ‘God’, 'Universal', ‘Truth’-Marx does 
not offer any (unless we choose to consider ‘history* in this light). 
It is likely that this difference is at least partly responsible for the 
belief that Marx did not hold a philosophy of internal relations. 
However, what essentially characterizes this view is the Internal 
nature of the tic between the parts (whatever parts), and not the 
function of the whole qua whole in clarifying these lies. In this 
same tradition, some thinkers, such as Spinoza and Hegel, devote 
considerable attention to what they take to be the totality, and 
others, such as Leibniz and Marx, do not. 

Naturally the conception of change and development embedded 
in Marx’s ‘materialistic’ philosophy of internal relations differs sig¬ 
nificantly from its counterpart in Hegel’s philosophy. The reconcili¬ 
ation that Hegel foresaw as the eventual outcome of history was the 
World Spirit becoming conscious of itself. In this context, develop¬ 
ment could only be the self-discovery of the greater ideational form 
of whatever is developing. The individual himseif is reduced to pas¬ 
sivity, except in so far as he partakes in his thoughts of the under¬ 
standing that properly belongs to the World Spirit. 

Even before Marx, the school of Young Hegelians led by Bruno 
Bauer replaced Hegel’s World Spirit as subject with man. In the 
early works of this group, reconciliation was understood, however 
imprecisely, in terms of revolutionary activity. Disappointed by the 
failure of die Radical movement, they adopted by 1843 the pose of 
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‘Critical Criticism’ for which they arc better known, holding that 
reconciliation occurs through ‘right interpretation’, through people 
coming to understand the world.® 8 Marx, who was a close friend 
of Bauer's during Ms student days in Berlin, developed the Young 
Hegelians’ early perspective: if man is the subject, the way to rec¬ 
oncile himself with the world, now understood as Ms object (actual 
or potential), is actively to change it. Change becomes a matter of 
man transforming his existence. From being a passive observer of 
development, as in Hegel, the individual has become the actor 
whose daily life brings it about. 

Even from this brief outline, H Is apparent that Marx’s Hegelian 
heritage is too complex to allow simple characterization. Hegel 
never ceased being important for Marx, as Lenin, for example, per¬ 
ceived when he wrote in his notebook in 1914, ‘It is impossible 
completely to understand Marx’s Capital, and especially its first 
chapters, without having thoroughly studied and understood the 
whole of Hegel’s Logic. Consequently, half a century later none of 
the Marxists understood Marx.’ 38 To those who argue that Marx 
made his break with Hegel, in 1842, 1844 or 1848, my reply is 
that there was no such break. This does not mean that I would like 
to join the ranks of critics who maintain that Marx was a Hegelian, 
with its connotations of ideatist bias, foreshadowed behavior and 
metaphysical posturing. In my opinion, the choice offered by these 
two positions Is not the real one. If by ‘theory’ we mean - as I 
think we should - an explanation in general terms of particular 
events or phenomena, it is doubtful whether Marx in any period o! 
his life, going back to university days, ever agreed with any of 
Hegel’s theories, which gave to the World Spirit and Ideas generally 
a role that he found unacceptable.* 0 However, as regards the epis¬ 
temological decision concerning the form in which any and all sub¬ 
ject matter is considered, Marx never wavered from the relational 
conceptbn bequeathed to him by Hegel.* 

Of what then does Marx’s movement away from Hegel, which 
practically all writers on this subject have noted, consist? If we rule 

* Most discussions of the link between Hegel and Marx center around the 
dialectic, a notion I have thus far studiously avoided. This is not because I 
disagree. On the contrary, in the philosophy of internal relations I have 
isolated a central facet of Hegel's and Marx's dialectic. However, it Is 
only by clarifying this facet that a full and fruitful discussion of other de¬ 
ments in the dialectic becomes possible. (See below. Chapters 5 and G.) 
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out Hegel’s concrete theories (which Marx always rejected) and 
the philosophy of internal relations (which he always accepted), 
this development could only involve the meaning of the concepts 
Marx borrowed as well as those new ones he introduced. By trans¬ 
ferring his attention to the real world Marx instills the concepts 
taken from Hegel with fresh meaning while removing their idealis¬ 
tic content. This upheaval was not accomplished in a moment; it 
had to be worked out, and this took time. 

Likewise, by progressively shifting his main area of concern 
from philosophy to politics and then to economics, the information 
and tics Marx uncovered became parts-and sometimes the major 
part-of the sense conveyed by these same concepts. ] have 
already noted that the meanings of Marx’s concepts were extended 
through his research, and that their particular denotations were 
determined by what was relevant to the problem under considera¬ 
tion. But Marx’s research never ceased, and new problems were 
constantly arising out of actual events and his study of them. It is 
in the developing meanings of Marx’s concepts, which reacted upon 
his system but left its relational features intact, that we can best 
observe his growing estrangement from Hegel. The character of 
this evolution, which began when Marx the student read Hegel and 
registered his first uncertainties, is seriously distorted by any talk of 
‘breaks' and even of ‘stages’ and ‘periods'. 

hi 

Marx never dealt with the special problems raised by the material¬ 
ist content he gave to the philosophy of internal relations. Ho doubt 
this would have been part of the work he wanted to do cm Hegel, 
but (he pressing claims of his social and economic studies and of 
political activity never allowed him to begin. Provided that he 
could successfully operate with his relational view, he gave low 
priority to its elaboration and defense. This task was undertaken to 
some degree by Engels, particularly in his writings on the physical 
sciences, but more directly by the German tanner, Joseph Dietzgen. 
‘Here is our philosopher/ Marx said on introducing Dietzgen to the 
Hague Congress of the First International. 81 Yet, despite further 
eulogies by Engels, Dietzgen’s work remains relatively little known, 
especially In the non-communist countries.** However, Dietzgen’s 
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views provide a necessary supplement to Marx’s own. The relation¬ 
ship between these two thinkers is clearly set out by Anton Panne- 
koek, who claims that Marx demonstrated how ideas ‘are produced 
by the surrounding world*, while Dietzgen showed ‘how the impres¬ 
sions of the surrounding world are transformed into ideas'. 88 

Mindful of the dangers of using what one thinker says to support 
an interpretation of another, I shall limit my comments to features 
which Marx could not have missed in praising Dietzgen’s work 
Like Hegel, Dietzgen affirms that the existence of any thing is man¬ 
ifested through qualities which are its relations to other things. 
Hence, ‘Any thipg that is torn out of its contextual relations ceases 
to exist’. 84 So, too, Dietzgen declares - in almost the same words 
as Hegel - ‘The universal is the truth,’ meaning that the full truth 
about any one thing includes (because of its internal relations) the 
truth about everything. 88 But unlike Hege! - and Marx too - who 
proceeds from these foundations to an investigation of the whole in 
each part, Dietzgen’s inquiry is directed toward how such parts get 
established in the first place. For Hegel’s and Marx’s approach sug¬ 
gests that the preliminary problem of deciding which units of the 
whole to treat as parts has already been solved. Yet, it may legiti¬ 
mately be asked whether the unity posited by this conception does 
not preclude the very existence of those separate structures in which 
they claim to have caught sight of this unity. This is essentially the 
problem of individuation, and it constitutes a major stumbling 
block for any philosophy of internal relations. 

Dietzgen’s contribution to the solution of this problem is his 
account of what can occur in individuation and what does occur. 
He asks, ‘Where do we find any practical unit outside of our 
abstract conceptions? Two halves, four fomths, eight eighths, or an 
infinite number of separate parts form the material out of which the 
mind fashions the mathematical unit. This book, its leaves, its let¬ 
ters, or their parts - are they units? Where do I begin and where do 
I stop?’ 30 His answer is that the real world is composed of an 
infinite number of sense perceptible qualities whose interdepend¬ 
ence makes them a single whole. If we began by applying the rela¬ 
tional conception to social factors and then to things, we see now 
that it can also apply to qualities. Because the process of linking up 
qualities may be stopped at any point between the individual qual¬ 
ity and the whole, the ways of dividing up the latter into distinct 
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parts called ‘things’ is endless. One result is that what appears as a 
thing here may be taken as an attribute of some other thing there. 
Every quality can be conceived of as a thing, and every thing as a 
quality; it all depends where the line is drawn. So much for what is 
possible.” 

What actually occurs, that is the construction of units of a par¬ 
ticular size and kind out of the 'formless multiplicity’ presented to 
our senses, is the work of the human mind. In Dietzgen’s words, 
‘the absolutely relative and transient forms of the sensual world 
serve as raw material for our brain activity, in order through 
abstraction of the general or like characteristics, to become syste¬ 
matized, classified or ordered for our consciousness’. 3 ® The forms 
in which the world appears to our senses are *relative’ and tran¬ 
sient’, but they are also said to possess the ‘like characteristics’ 
which allow us to generalize from them. ‘The world of the mind*, 
we learn, finds ‘its material, its premise, its proof, its beginning, and 
Us boundary, in sensual reality.* 38 In this reality, like qualities give 
rise to a single conception because they are, in fact, alike. This is 
responsible, too, for the wide agreement in the use of concepts, par¬ 
ticularly of those which refer to physical objects. Yet, it is only 
when we supply these similar qualities with a concept that they 
become a distinct entity, and can be considered separately from the 
vast interconnection in which they reside. 

According to Dietzgen, therefore, the whole is revealed in cer¬ 
tain standard parts (in which some thinkers have sought to re¬ 
establish the relations of the whole), because these are the parts in 
which human beings through conceptualization have actually frag¬ 
mented the whole. The theoretical problem of individuation is suc¬ 
cessfully resolved by people in their dally practise. The fact that 
they do not see what they are doing as individuating parts from an 
interconnected whole is, of course, another question and one with 
which Dietzgen does not concern himself. He is content to make 
the point that, operating with real sense material, it is the concep¬ 
tualizing activity of people that gives the world the particular 
‘things 1 which these same people see in tt. Even mind, we leant, 
results from abstracting certain common qualities out of real expe¬ 
riences of thinking; they become something apart when we con¬ 
sider them as ’Mind’.* 0 

Dietzgen’s practical answer to the problem of individuation sug- 
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gests how structures can exist within a philosophy of internal rela¬ 
tions, something which Althusser for one has declared 
impossible. 41 Yet, if individuation is not an arbitrary act but one 
governed by broad similarities existing in nature itself, there is a 
necessary, if vague, correlation between such netural similarities 
and the structures conveyed by our concepts. This is how the study 
of any conceptual scheme, whether based on a philosophy of inter¬ 
nal relations or not, teaches us something about the real world 
(unfortunately, this cannot be pressed - as many insist on doing - 
beyond what is common to all conceptual schemes). That Marx, 
through his study of capitalism, came to stress certain social rela¬ 
tions as more important does not in any way conflict with his con¬ 
ception of each part as relationally containing its ties of dependence 
to everything else. The fact that some ties are preferred and may, 
for certain purposes, be viewed as forming a structure is no more 
surprising than any other act of individuation (conceptualization) 
based on real similarities. 

The significant service Dietzgen renders Marx is to show how a 
proper balance can be reached on a relational view between accept¬ 
ing the reality of the external world (including, too, the general 
trustworthiness of sense perception) and holding that the concep¬ 
tual activity of human thought is responsible for the precise forms 
in which we grasp the world. Marx’s support for Dietzgen and, 
more so, his own practise in conceptualizing new social units show 
clearly that he accepted such a balance. Yet, by stressing the first 
part (in criticism of his idealist opponents) and neglecting to 
develop the second, he left his epistemology open to misinterpre¬ 
tation as a kind of ‘naive realism'; and it is this belief, as we saw, 
that lies behind the widespread, mistaken use of ordinary language 
criteria to understand his concepts. 41 


IV 

The line of reasoning which I have followed so far in this work 
may be summarized as follows: cither Marx means what he seems 
to (what common sense and ordinary language strongly suggest he 
means) or he does not. If he does, the interpretation of his theories 
as Fundamentalism is inescapable, and Marx is not only guilty of 
ridiculous exaggeration but of a gross ignorance of history and the 
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simplest facts of economic life. Furthermore, he frequently wrote 
sentences which are utter nonsense, and was wise enough to avoid 
his own theories when describing any concrete situation. The 
attempt by some ‘vulgar’ Marxists to defend the master while 
accepting this Fundamentalist interpretation is vulnerable at every 
point. 

If Marx did not mean what we ordinarily mean in using the 
same terms, it is incumbent upon those who take this view to offer 
not only an alternative interpretation but also another basis for 
their interpretation than common sense. It is not enough to claim 
that words in Marxism have unusual meanings (no matter what we 
take them to be) without making clear how Marx could use words 
in this way. In undertaking the latter task, 1 followed a thread lead¬ 
ing from Marx’s actual use of concepts to the way in which he 
referred to concepts, his view of them as social components, his 
treatment of social components as Relations, his use of Relations 
as meanings and, finally, to his belief in a philosophy of internal rela¬ 
tions which served as the necessary framework for these practises. 

Besides placing Marx in this tradition, I have also tried to make 
the point that the relational conception shared by such thinkers as 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel and Marx cannot be rejected out of hand. 
Yet, holding that it esn be defended is not quite the same as 
defending it This is an important distinction, and it is one readers 
should bear in mind in going through the appendix on criticisms of 
this view.* Only after examining the role the relational conception 
plays in some of Marx’s theories, have I tried to offer an evaluation 
of it. 

* Those who wish to pursue this discussion further should see the two 

appendixes on the philosophy of internal relations at the end of the book. 



4 . Is there a Marxian ethic? 


i 

The question Marx set out to answer in Capital is ‘Why is labor 
represented by the value of its product and labor-time by the magni¬ 
tude of that value?’ 1 If Marx had succeeded in writing the work he 
planned to do on ethics, I believe the question which would have 
occupied most of his attention is ‘Why are approval and condemna¬ 
tion represented in our society as value judgements?’ Marx’s cri¬ 
tique of the capitalist economy is essentially on explanation of how 
existing forms of production, distribution, exchange and consump¬ 
tion arose, and how they are dependent on one another and on the 
character of human activity and achievement in areas far removed 
from the economy proper. Any critique of ethics would likewise 
have concentrated on showing how the distinctive forms of our cth- 
icsl life, such as treating approval and disapproval as value judge¬ 
ments, are internally related to the whole social fabric out of which 
they arose. Why is this aspect of reality organized in this manner, 
into these forms? 

Such an approach is already apparent in some of Marx’s brief 
comments on this subject. He says, for example, that in bourgeois 
ethics speaking and loving lose their characteristic significance and 
‘are interpreted as expressions and manifestations of a third artifi¬ 
cially introduced Relation, the Relation of utility’. According to 
Marx, ‘something is demanded of the individual’s power or capac¬ 
ity to do anything which is a foreign product, a Relation deter¬ 
mined by social conditions - and this is the utility Relation’. 8 In 
short, a social relation has become a thing in the form of a princi¬ 
ple, and moreover a thing which exerts important influence over 
people’s thinking and action. 

Unfortunately, this approach to the problem of ethics has 
received little attention from Marxist scholars. Instead, they have 
generally been content to elaborate on the following ciaims: *(1) 
moral values change; (2) they change in accordance with society’s 
productive forces and its economic relations; and (3) the domi¬ 
nant moral values at any given time are those of the dominant eco¬ 
nomic class’. 8 As part of this case, concepts such as ‘good’, ‘right’ 
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and ‘justice’ are shown to derive their very meaning from the con¬ 
ditions of life and corresponding interests of the men who use 
them. 4 

One result of avoiding the larger question of why acts of 
approval and condemnation in capitalist society appear as value 
judgements, as deductions from absolute principles, is that Marx’s 
own acts of approval and condemnation defy easy classification. 
Without wishing to probe too deeply into what is a vast and grow¬ 
ing subject, the unorthodox position taken in the last two chapters 
requires some clarification of what have been called ‘value judge¬ 
ments’ in Marx’s own works. Is there a Marxian ethic, no doubt 
different from other ethical systems in what it is based on and in 
what it advocates but constructed like them and performing the 
same general function? The debate on this subject has been badly 
marred by the existence of several different (and not always recog¬ 
nized) standards for deciding. Depending on which one or few are 
chosen, Marx may be taken as being, or not being, or both being 
and not being an ethical thinker. For example, if we are asking 
whether Marx considered he had ethical views and/or used such 
stock ethical terms as ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘evil’, ‘value judgement’, etc., 
clearly the answer is that Marx is not an ethical thinker. We come 
quickly to the same conclusion if our standard is whether Marx is 
moralizing, that is concerned with scolding and praising as ends in 
themselves. 

On the other hand, if we are asking whether Marx expresses 
feelings of approval and disapproval in his works, the answer can 
only be that Marx is an ethical thinker. The same answer applies if 
the standard is whether Marx takes sides with one of the classes he 
is describing, and again, if it is a matter of whether he uses his 
writings to incite people to act. But perhaps the most important 
standard that has been used concerns the character of Marx’s own 
personal commitment. Is Marx motivated, it is asked, by some idea 
of the ‘good’? Phrased in this manner, once more I am inclined to 
respond - though with some hesitation - that Marx is an ethical 
thinker. However, unlike most writers who adopt this position, 1 
find it difficult to decide just what is his idea of the ‘good’. Is 
Marx’s morality a matter of defending the interests of the proletar¬ 
iat, whom he thinks of as ‘the hardest working and most miserable 
class’? 8 Does he beiieve that whatever contributes to their interests 
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is ‘good’ and whatever harms them is ‘bad’? Or is humanity the 
cause Marx believes he must serve7 Lafargue recounts Marx’s 
statement that scientists should ‘put their knowledge to the service 
of humanity’. 0 

There are still third and fourth possibilities (among the more 
plausible interpretations), which I shall tTeat as cme-as do most 
writers who oiler them. Is it communist society and the human ful¬ 
fillment which occurs there that Marx regards as ‘good’ and ‘just? 
An affirmative reply has recently been given by Charles Taylor who 
claims that ‘Marxism has a definite standard of value, of higher and 
lower. ., The basis of this standard of value lies in the teleological 
notion of human nature: a stage or form of society is higher than 
another because it involves a greater realization of human goals.’ 7 
My own difficulty with all these questions is not that I find it hard 
to answer ‘yes’, but that I find it hard to answer ‘no’ to any of 
them. In other words, if Marx’s theories — including too his state¬ 
ments of approval and disapproval, his 6iding with the proletariat, 
and his incitements to action — rest on some prior moral commit¬ 
ment, I believe that this commitment can be stated equally well in 
terms of working class interests, humanity, communism and human 
fulfillment. With this admission, however, where have we arrived? 
We have simply arrived back at the theories from which we had 
originally set out. That is, once what is taken to be the ‘good’ 
involves us with so many factors, the relations between these fac¬ 
tors needs to be explained, and the explanation situates us within 
the very theories from which we thought to stand apart. What is the 
link, for example, between serving working class interests and serv¬ 
ing humanity, and between either, or both, and the social and 
human achievements of communism? In answering such questions 
one must offer the very theories on man and society which, on this 
model, are supposed to be the results of Marx’s ethical views. 

There is still another objection to ascribing an ethic to Marx on 
the basis of his commitment to human fulfillment or any of the 
other goals listed. This is that it is easily mistaken for a description 
of what Marx actually and daily does, rather than a way of viewing 
his work. Neither Taylor nor Maximilien Rube!, who takes a simi¬ 
lar position, sees Marx measuring each new question as it comes up 
alongside an absolute standard and deciding which position to take 
accordingly. 8 Yet, both men have been misunderstood in this way. 
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This misunderstanding arises because what is called 'ethics’ is gen¬ 
erally taken to involve a conscious choice; to act on the basis of a 
principle, under any guise, is to decide to do so. An ethic assumes 
that for each question studied there was a period before the stand¬ 
ard was applied when one’s attitude was neutral, or at least less 
certain than afterwards; and also that there is a possibility that one 
could have chosen otherwise. 

Robert Tucker rightly remarks that ethical inquiry (and hence 
ethics) is only possible on the basis of a suspended commitment. 
But Marx never suspends his commitments; nor does he ever con¬ 
sciously choose to approve or disapprove; nor does it make any 
sense to say of the matters he studied that he might have judged 
otherwise. Tucker’s conclusion is that Marx is not an ethical, but a 
religious thinker with a ’vision of the world as an arena of conflict 
between good and evil forces'. 0 However, if expressing approval 
and favoring certain goals are insufficient grounds for ascribing an 
ethics to Marx, his conception of class struggle coupled with his 
vision of the future society are hardly enough to burden trim with a 
religion. But if Tucker is unlucky in the alternative he offers, his 
criticism of attempts to treat Marxism as an ethicel theory or as the 
product of an ethical theory remains valid. 

The foregoing remarks may be summarized as follows: all ethi¬ 
cal systems, that is ail those ways of thinking which are generally 
accepted as such, have a basis for judgement which lies outside that 
which is to be judged. This results in a suspended commitment 
until the 'facts’ have been gathered and their relation to the stand¬ 
ard for judgement clarified. The evaluation, when it comes, is a 
matter of conscious choice. Our problem then reduces itself to this: 
do we want to say of Marxism, where none of these things apply, 
thBt it either is or contains an ethical theory? One might, but then 
the limited sense in which this claim is meant would have to be 
made explicit. 10 


ii 

I prefer to say that Marx did not have an ethical theory. But how 
then to explain the approval and disapproval which he expresses in 
his works, the fact that he sided with the proletariat and incited 
them to overthrow the system? How, too, it may be asked, do I 
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account for his attachment to the cause of humanity and to the 
ideas of communism and human fulfillment? In asking such ques¬ 
tions, however, one must be careful not to assume at the outset the 
form the answer must take. For this Is what happens if one is 
saymg. Here are two worlds, facts and values; how do you link 
them? But to accept that reality is halved in this way is to admit 
failure from the start. On the contrary, the relational conception 
which was discussed in the last two chapters required that Marx 
consider what was known, advocated, condemned or done by 
everyone, himself included, as internally related. Every facet of the 
real world, and people’s actions and thoughts as elements in it, are 
mutually dependent on each other for what they are, and must be 
understood accordingly. 

The logical distinction which is said to exist between facts and 
values is founded on the belief that it is possible to conceive of one 
without the other. Given a particular fact, the argument runs, one 
may without contradiction attach any value to it. The fact itself 
does not entail a specific value. Historically the view that moral 
beliefs are contingent has tended to go along with the view that 
they are also arbitrary. On this model, all judgement depends in the 
last instance on the independent set of values which each individ¬ 
ual, for reasons best known to himself, brings to the situation The 
ethical premiss is not only a final arbiter but a mysterious one, 
defying sociological and even psychological analysis. Though some 
recent defenders of orthodoxy have sought to muddle the distinc¬ 
tion between fact and value with talk of ‘context’, 'function* ‘real 
reference’, ‘predisposition’, etc., the logical line drawn In concep¬ 
tion remains. Yet, if one cannot conceive of anything one chooses 
to call a fact (because it is an open ended relation) without bring¬ 
ing in evaluative elements (and vice versa), the very problem 
orthodox thinkers have set out to answer cannot be posed. 

Moreover, on Marx's view, the real judgements which are made 
in any situation are a function of thBt situation and the particular 
individuals active in it. Thus, the very notion that it is logically per¬ 
missible to take any attitude toward a given ‘fact* is itself a judge¬ 
ment inherent in the circumstances out of which it emerges. Rather 
than being logically independent of what is, any choice - as well as 
the idea that one has a choice - is linked by innumerable threads to 
the real world, including the life, class interests, and character of 
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the person acting. Judgements can never be severed, neither practi¬ 
cally nor logically, from their contexts and the number of real alter¬ 
natives which they allow. In this perspective, what is called the 
fact-value distinction appears as a form of self-deception, an 
attempt to deny what has already been done by claiming that it 
could not have been done or still remains to do. 

Marx would not have denied that the statements This is what 
exists’ and ‘What exists is good’ or This is what should exist’, mark 
some distinction, but he would not have called it one of fact and 
value. If we define ‘fact’ as a statement of something known to 
have happened or knowable, and ‘value* as that property in any¬ 
thing for which we esteem or condemn it, then he would maintain 
that in knowing something, certainly in knowing it well, we already 
either esteem or condemn it. As man is a creature of needs and 
purposes, however much they may vary for different people, it 
could not he otherwise. Because everything we know (whether in 
its immediacy or in some degree of extension through conditions 
and results) bears some relation to our needs and purposes, there is 
nothing we know toward which we do not have attitu<ks, either for, 
against or indifferent. 

Likewise, our ‘values* are all attached to what we take to be the 
‘facts’, and could not be what they are apart from them. It is not 
simply that the ‘facts’ affect our ‘values’, and our ‘values’ affect 
what we take to be the ‘facts’-both respectable common sense 
positions - but that, in any given case, each includes the other and 
is part of what is meant by the other’s concept. In these circum¬ 
stances, to try to split their union into logically distinct halves is to 
distort their real character. 

Followers of Marx have always known that what people approve 
or condemn can only be understood through a deep-going social 
analysis, particularly of their needs and interests as members of a 
class. What emerges from the foregoing is that the forms in which 
approval and condemnation appear - like setting up absolute prin¬ 
ciples or values - must be understood through the same kind of 
analysis. This is not the place to undertake such an analysis, but it 
may be useful to sketch its broad outlines. The attempt to establish 
values which apply equally to everyone results, to a large extent, 
from the need to defuse growing class conflict arising from incom¬ 
patible interests in a ciass-ridden society. To apply values equally is 
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to abstract from the unequal conditions in which people live and 
the incompatible interests that result. The mam effort of capitalist 
ideology has always been directed to dismissing or playing down 
this incompatibility. The abstractions with which such ideology 
abounds are so many attempts to sever the class-affected ‘facts’ 
From the judgements and actions that ordinarily follow upon their 
comprehension. 

Marx goes so far as to suggest that the fact—value distinction Is 
itself a symptom of man’s alienation in modem capitalist society: 
It stems from the very nature of estrangement that each sphere 
applies to men a different and opposite yardstick - ethics one and 
political economy another.'” A chief characteristic of alienation, 
as we shall leam, is the separation of what does not allow separa¬ 
tion without distortion. The organic unity of reality has been 
exchanged for distinct spheres of activity wliose interrelations in 
the social whole can no longer be ascertained. Removed from their 
real context, the individual’s relations with nature and society, 
taken one at a time, appear other than they are. As part of this 
process, many, often contradictory yardsticks for measuring 
achievement come into existence for different areas of life, making 
all broad plans of reform seem ‘illogical’ or ‘irrational’ in some 
respect or other. In this context, it would appear that altogether loo 
much attention has been paid to the biased and false message in 
capitalist ideology and too little to what is predisposed in the forms 
of thought themselves, to the class advantage contained in accepted 
rules of thinking. For any attempt to universalize a moral code 
whatever its content, by undercutting the reality of class conflict 
only succeeds in serving capitalist ends. 

As far as Marx’s own work is concerned, those remarks which 
stnke us as being an evaluative nature are internally related facets 
of all he says and knows, which in turn are internally tied to his life 
and all surrounding circumstances - not as an exception, but 
because everything in the world is related in this way. However, 
being conscious of this, Marx integrated his remarks of approval 
and disapproval more closely into his system then have most other 
thinkers, making any surgical division into facts and values so 
much more destructive of his meaning. For example, Marx claims 
that when a communist stands in front of ‘a crowd of scrofulous 
overworked and consumptive starvelings’, he sees ‘the necessity! 
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and at the same time the condition, of a transformation both of 
industry and of the social structure’. 1 * Marx is asserting that for 
those who share his outlook these ‘facts’ contain their own condem¬ 
nation and a call to do something about them. If an individual 
chooses otherwise, it is not because he had made a contrery moral 
judgement, but because the particular relations in which he stands 
(the class to which he belongs, his personal history, etc.) have led 
him to a different appreciation of the facts. 1 * 

Such internal relations between what others take to be factual 
and evaluative elements are also apparent in an early comment 
Marx makes on the import of religious criticism: The criticism of 
religion ends’, he says, 'with the doctrine that man is the supreme 
being for man. It ends, therefore, with the categorical imperative to 
overthrow all those conditions in which man is an abased, enslaved) 
abandoned, contemptible being’. 14 Marx’s analysis of what religion 
is does not prepare us for an evaluation but includes it. And he 
beiieves that to fully accept one is necessarily to accept the other - 
because the latter, the judgement, is internally related to the whole 
set of information which makes it both possible and necessary. 
Though it is not always so obvious, all Marx’s descriptions may be 
treated in a similar manner. There are no 'morally neutral’ state¬ 
ments in Marxism (which is no more than he would claim for the 
statements of any other thinker). 

What then is the best way to characterize what are taken to be 
evaluative elements in Marx’s works? On the basis of the preceding 
analysis, I would say they are straightforward descriptions of the 
factor or factors before him which he makes on the basis of its 
function in the problem under consideration, set in the larger con¬ 
text of what he knows to be true of the world. Such knowledge, as 
indicated earlier, includes where things are tending as well as where 
they have come from. Alternatively, one may say Marx Is indivi¬ 
duating from the whole information which contains elements that 
are ordinarily placed in each sphere, rather than relating logically 
independent facts end values. With the philosophy of internal rela¬ 
tions, the problem is never how to relate separate entities but how 
to disentangle a relation or group of relations from the total and 
^necessary configuration in which they exist, 

Thus, in asserting that the workers are degraded, Marx is not 
making an evaluation on the basis of what he sees but describing 
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what the workers are; but what they are is a Relation which 
includes, among other things, their ties to other classes who are suf¬ 
fering less, the state of poor people before capitalism, and the 
achievements which everyone will be capable of under communism. 
Viewed in this perspective, that is conceiving what we would con¬ 
sider external objects of comparison as parts of the workers them¬ 
selves, the assertion that the workers are degraded is a fair descrip¬ 
tion of their condition. 

Treating the achievements of people in communism as one part 
of what workers are depends not only on conceiving of workers as 
a Relation that incorporates both their real past and future poten¬ 
tial but on analysing this potential in a manner that uncovers these 
communist achievements. Projecting present patterns and trends for¬ 
ward, given the new priorities that would be established by a social¬ 
ist government, Marx’s study of the past is likewise an inquiry into 
the future, into the probable destiny of mankind. He then uses this 
vision of communism, along with the other comparisons men¬ 
tioned, to help orient himself to the problems of his day. 

Finally, what applies to Marx’s statements applies equally to his 
concepts. That is, as his ideas about the world which find expres¬ 
sion in his terms, Marx’s concepts convey the real relations which 
he takes to be in the world; and, in so far as these relations include 
elements which some would consider of an evaluative nature, these 
concepts can be said to convey in what they mean the very ‘judge¬ 
ments’ that Marx ordinarily makes with them. It is in this way, wc 
will recall, that concepts were said to have a truth value apart from 
the statements in which they are found. Marx’s concept ‘proletar¬ 
iat’, for example, contains as part of its meaning the same degrada¬ 
tion and other ‘moral’ qualities which he uncovered in his analysis 
of the Relation, proletariat. The truth value of this concept, there¬ 
fore, depends on the validity of this analysis. 

It should now he possible to understand Marx’s otherwise con¬ 
fusing admission in The Communist Manifesto that ‘the theoretical 
conclusions of the Communists are in no way based on ideas or 
principles that have been invented, or discovered by this or that 
would-be universal reformer. They merely express, in general 
terms, actual relations springing from an existing class struggle, 
from an historical movement going on under our very eyes .’ 10 
Marx is concerned to explain why capitalist economic, political and 
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ideological forms appear when they do and what general attitudes 
result from people’s interests as members of a particular class. He 
never, however, goes beyond stating the relations involved when he 
himself approves or condemns anything, or when he concludes 
from a situation what must be done. It is no coincidence that other 
thinkers who possess a philosophy of internal relations - Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Hegel, Dietzgen, etc. - have likewise foresworn the fact- 
value distinction; for partaking of this philosophical tradition any 
value judgment would have to be understood as internally related 
to what they know, and hence as an expression of all that makes it 
both possible and necessary. In these circumstances, ‘Marxian 
ethics’ is clearly a misnomer in so far as it refers to Marx as 
opposed to certain ‘Marxists* who came afterwards. 

As with any misnomer in the human sciences, ‘Marxist Ethics' is 
not without its ideological consequences. For to accept that Marxism 
either is or contains an ethic, to admit that Marx operated from 
fixed principles (whatever content one gives them), is to put Marx 
on the same logicel plane as his opponents. It is to suggest that 
Marx, for all his effort at historical explanation and despite his 
explicit denial, criticized them because he favored different princi¬ 
ples. In which case, the capitalist ideologist easily removes the 
noose Marx has placed around his neck by the simple device of 
rejecting what passes for the latter's principles. Either he declines 
the honor of serving the goals of communism or of human fulfill¬ 
ment as understood by Marx because he doesn’t consider this state 
of affairs possible, or he refuses to serve the interests of the prole¬ 
tariat or of humanity because-for reasons best known to 
himself - he prefers other ends, whether of this or the next world. 
To berate such refusals as irrational only begs the question, as it 
uses the very ends put aside as guides to what is rational. The cru¬ 
cial fault comes earlier in accepting that Marx’s position, and the 
criticism evolved from it, is based on any principles whatsoever. 

It is in this manner, by permitting Marx’s opponents to free 
themselves from the untenable position in which his criticism places 
them, that attributing an ethic to Marxism inevitably serves the 
ends of the bourgeoisie. This is the real danger, for example, in 
espousing 'Marxist Humanism’ (quite apart from its dubious stand¬ 
ing as a 'scientific concept’), whatever the short-term political ben¬ 
efits in Eastern Europe of this reformulation. 10 
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The debale between Marx and the ideologists of capitalism is 
and could only be a debate carried on Bt cross purposes, and this 
fact must not be lost sight of through a too facitc use of labels. 
Properly speaking, there is no clash of judgements or goals 
involved here. While capitalist thinkers belabor Marx for an over¬ 
emphasis on economic factors and-without noticing any 
inconsistency - for idealism, Marx tries to trace their beliefs and 
principles (including the forms taken) and the arguments based on 
them to the real world out of which they arose. Marx’s object is, in 
the broadest sense, to show that they have done something other 
than they think, that what they have said generally results from and 
functions other than they know, and through this analysis itself to 
bring readers to another kind of understanding and action. The 
enormous critical power inherent in Marxism is diluted whenever 
its scientific character is misrepresented.” 






5 . Dialectic as outlook 


i 

AH I have described in terms of relations can also be presented in 
the language of the dialectic; for above all else Marx’s dialectic is a 
way of viewing things as moments in their own development in, 
with, and through other things. The vocabulary of the dialectic - 
‘moment’, ‘movement’, ‘contradiction’, ‘mediation,’ ‘determination’, 
etc. - was Marx’s preferred mode of expression, more so in his 
early than in his later writings. However, as the assignment of 
priorities has indicated, I consider that the basic scaffolding of 
Marxism is best constructed of ‘relations’. ‘Relation’, too, is a term 
out of the vocabulary of the dialectic but its broad and easily 
understood meaning-at least when compared to other terms in 
this vocabulary - permits it to play this special role. 

Besides a way of seeing things, Marx’s dialectic is also his 
approach to the study of problems which concentrates on looking 
for relationships, not only between different entities but between 
the same one in times past, present and future. Finally, the dialectic 
is Marx’s method of exposition; this includes how he organizes his 
topic as well as the terms he chooses to clothe his views. Much 
confusion over Marx’s dialectic, and Hegel's also, has been due to 
the inability to grasp that it has these threa distinct functions. 

It is Engels in his later philosophical and scientific writings, 
rather than Marx, who provides us with the most explicit state¬ 
ments of the dialectic as a means of viewing the world. 1 Marx was 
wholly familiar with Engels’ views on this subject, and in my opin¬ 
ion fully endorsed them. Early in their partnership, the two men 
co-authored two books, The German Ideology and The Holy 
Family, which could never have been written unless they shared the 
same dialectic. Afterwards, Marx and Engels were in constant 
touch, either personally or through correspondence, and the dialec¬ 
tic was a major subject of discussion. Evidence can be found for 
their disagreement on other topics but not on this one. Engels even 
tells us that he read the whole of Anti-Diihring, which contains his 
fullest treatment of the dialectic, to Marx before he published it - 
not sent it, but read it to him. 8 
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Dialectic as outlook 

Was Marx too sick, too preoccupied with finishing Capital and 
with personal matters, as a recent critic has suggested, to take 
much notice of Engels’ ‘revision’ of his views?® Even if we accept 
this unlikely explanation for the period 1877 (the writing of Anil - 
Dilhring) to 1883 (Marx’s death)-a period in which the two 
friends saw a lot of each other-this explanation assumes that 
Marx was unaware of what Engels was thinking about a crucial 
subject during the previous thirty-five years of their partnership. In 
reality, Engels sprung no surprises, not even in works that Marx 
never saw. Engels outlined, for example, some of the major themes 
which were to appear in the posthumously published volume. 
Dialectics of Nature (1925), m a letter to Marx as early as 1858.* 

On the other hand, Marx’s own interests in the physical sciences 
were sufficiently strong to bring him regularly to the lectures of 
Liebig and Huxley. Darwin, to whom he wanted to dedicate Capi¬ 
tal t, was a constant fascination. And though he never wrote on the 
physical sciences (other than In letters), there are a number of 
remarks which indicate clearly his agreement with Engels’ dialecti¬ 
cal approach to nature. Such, for example, is his claim that the law 
of the transformation from quantity to quality (to be dealt with 
shortly) provides the basis of the molecular theory in chemistry; 
and elsewhere, referring to the same law, he says, ‘1 regard the law 
Hegel discovered ... as holding good both in history and in natural 
sciences.’® 

The problem of taking such statements at their face value and 
allowing that Marx saw the dialectic operating in nature is that this 
‘nature dialectic’ is generally taken to stand apart from what is 
called the ‘social dialectic’, the former being both analytically and 
synthetically prior to the latter. 0 But if nature and society are inter¬ 
nally related (Marx explicitly denies nature and history are ’two 
separate things’), an examination of any aspect of either involves 
one immediately with aspects of the other. 7 The priority suggested 
above cannot exist if the parts are not logically independent. As a 
way of viewing reality, there is one dialectic because there is one 
reality; and Engels, using examples from every field, offers the best 
account of it.® 

According to Engels, ‘When we reflect on nature, or the history 
of mankind, or our own intellectual activity, the first picture pre¬ 
sented to us is of an endless maze of relations and interactions, in 
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which nothing remains what, where and as it was, but everything 
moves, changes, comes into being and passes out of existence.’® He 
claims that the dialectical outlook already existed among some phi¬ 
losophers in ancient Greece, but as long as the details were not 
properly understood the general picture remained vague. In order 
to get at the details, processes had to be examined in isolation from 
each other, the interconnections broken up into artificial pieces and 
these pieces placed into classes. This work was begun by the 
ancient Greeks themselves and was continued, with certain lapses, 
up to the nineteenth century. Unfortunately, says Engels, ’this 
method of investigation has also left us... the habit of observing 
the natural objects and natural processes in their isolation, 
detached from the whole vast interconnection of things’. 10 Bacon 
and Locke are named as the villains of the piece who brought this 
limiting outlook from the natural sciences over into philosophy. 

Hegel’s dialectic is declared a return to the early Greek view of 
reality, but a return based on a knowledge of the details garnered 
in the intervening period. Where Hegel goes wrong is in believing 
that the interconnections he sees in the material world are mere 
copies of relations existing between ideas. By turning Hegel, who 
was standing on his head’, right side up, Marx corrects this error. 

Over two millennia of research into details enabled Hegel, and 
Marx and Engels after him, to offer some broad generalizations on 
the kinds of relations which exist in nature. Beyond stating that 
everything is interconnected and forever in flux, the dialectic 
expresses what some of these connections and changes are. Accord¬ 
ing to Engels, the dialectic is ’the science of the most general laws 
of all motion. This implies that its laws must be valid just as much 
for motion in nature and human history as for the motion of 
thought.* 11 Engels is using ‘motion’ here as the equivalent of 
‘change in general’ and ’mutual interaction’. 1 ® The most important 
dialectical laws are said to be ‘transformation of quantity to 
quality - mutual penetration of polar opposites and the transforma¬ 
tion into each other when carried to extremes - development 
through contradiction or negation - spiral form of development’. 18 

‘Transformation of quantity to quality’ is a way of stating that 
an increase or decrease in the amount or number of any entity 
(meaning any one of the relations bound up in it) will at some 
point transform this entity into a qualitatively new one. By ‘qualita- 
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tively new’ I mean that the altered relations make the entity appear 
as something different, or enable it to do new things or to be done 
to in ways that were not possible before. At what point in adding 
more of the same this change occurs will differ with the entity and 
the particular quality involved. As we saw, Marx declares that this 
law provides the basis for the molecular theory in chemistry where 
the addition of atoms to a molecule, one by one, produces succes¬ 
sively different compounds. 14 

Engels also offers the notorious instance of water which assumes 
a liquid, solid or gaseous state depending on the temperature. 18 
This example has been attacked on the grounds that the quantity 
affected here is heat and not water, but this objection overlooks die 
relational view of reality on which this dialectical law is based, 
which allows temperature to be treated as a component relation o! 
water. Hence, it remains a case where a change in the quantity of 
one component relation results in the overall entity exhibiting qual¬ 
ities it did not have before. With all entities viewed as sums of rela¬ 
tions, the 'transformation of quantity to quality* is a fair If not 
always enlightening, way to describe one kind of change. 18 

The law regarding the ‘mutual penetration of polar opposites’ 
has ‘identity and difference*, *necessity and chance’, 'cause and 
effect*, ‘positive and negative’, ‘love and hate’, ‘good and bad', 
‘north and south’ and other like opposites for its subject matter. 
Engels is asserting here that qualities which ‘appear’ opposite and 
distinct are in reality joined by internal relations; they are not logi¬ 
cally independent of one another. So far this is only a re-statement 
of the dialectic as a way of seeing all of nature. This law goes fur¬ 
ther, however, to make the point that the truth of any contrasting 
observation depends on the angle or point of view of the observer. 
Viewed in another way, for other purposes, on the basis of other 
values, or in connection with other things, what was identical is 
seen to be different, what was north Is now south, what was a cause 
is now an effect, what was good is now bad. Identical twins have 
different times of birth; the North Pole seen from the North Star is 
south; inflation is good for debtors and bad for creditors, and so 
on. 

No matter how appropriate a label for an entity may appear, to 
follow through the internal relations of this entity, its real ties 
within a concrete situation, will bring one to instances where the 
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opposite label must be applied. In Engel’s words, the dialectic 
knows no ‘either-or’, to it everything is ‘both this and that’. In the 
dialectic there are no hard and fast lines between the classes we 
construct in any sphere of reality. What appears as an element in 
one class now may appear in the opposite class later.’ 7 

ii 

The third dialectical law, ‘development through contradiction’, 
refers to what was dealt with earlier under the temporal relations of 
an entity to itself. Like all laws of the dialectic, the law of contra¬ 
diction is rooted in Marx’s conception of a world which is inter¬ 
nally related and in flux. Engels points out that 

So long as we consider things as static and lifeless, each one by itself, 
alongside of and after each other, it is true that we do not Tun up 
against any contradiction in them. We find certain qualities which are 
partly common to, partly diverse from, and even contradictory to each 
other, but which in this case are distributed among different objects and 
therefore contain no contradiction ... But the position is quite different 
as soon as we consider things in their motion, their change, their life, 
their reciprocal influence on one another. Then we immediately 
become Involved in contradictions (my emphasis) . 1# 

What are ordinarily taken as different objects are being conceived 
of here as components of the same one; only then, Engels says, can 
they be in contradiction. Either one grants that Marx and Engels 
subscribe to a philosophy of internal relations ;fnd then tries to dis¬ 
cover the particular ways things are related in their system, or the 
ways they say things are related will appear manifestly absurd. 
Hence the abuse leveled by most critics at Marx's dialectical 
method. 

The temporsl relations of any entity, as we saw, are its ties to 
what it was and will be conceived of as its component parts. Each 
component of an entity is itself a Relation whose development is a 
function of the particular configuration of circumstances in which it 
stsnds. It is the result of all these different developments (viewed 
as occurring within the entity) that determines what the entity as a 
whole will become. ‘Contradiction’ Is a way of referring to the fact 
that not all such developments are compatible. In order to progress 
further In the direction made necessary by its own links of mutual 
dependence, a component may require that the probable course of 
change of another component be altered. The developments of the 
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two (as internally related elements in the same covering structure) 
stand in contradiction, and it is through the working out of such 
contradictions that the larger entity takes on the form it does. 

When one component of an entity is forced by what it is and 
must become to predominate over another it incorporates (or ‘sub- 
la tes’) certain characteristics, generally subordinate relations, of 
the latter and carries them, now appropriately altered, into the next 
stage. Marx and Engels usually treat this transition as a sharp one. 
Contradiction never completely destroys what is contradicted but 
merely refashions it to suit new ends. Naturally, the way in which 
this process occurs varies considerably from case to case. As 
Engels says, ‘Each class of things ... has its appropriate form of 
being negated in such a way that it gives rise to a development, and 
it is just the same with each class of conceptions and ideas.* 18 

Capital, for example, includes the proletariat and the capitalists 
among its components, but these two components cannot progress 
together toward the goals inherent in their respective relations. It Is 
in the nature of capitalists to exploit workers, and it is equally in 
the nature of workers to resist such exploitation. This is a contra¬ 
diction existing in capital, growing in it as these relations develop 
(as the power of each capitalists and workers increases), and when 
this contradiction is resolved, capital will have become something 
else. 20 What finally results will have taken something from both of 
these conflicting elements, though from one more than the other. 
The resolution of this contradiction is sometimes called 'the nega¬ 
tion of the negation’, referring to the fact that capital itself emerged 
out of similar contradictions in the entities that preceded it. 

Closely related to this third law is the last law mentioned - 
•spiral form of development’. The claim that development is spiral 
rather than linear is a claim that progress is not uniform or free of 
all retarding effects and influences. With change occurring through 
contradiction, as I have explained it, it is possible to view succeed¬ 
ing stages of any entity as reactions to what went before. It Is this 
way of viewing development that makes Engels say ‘repulsion is the 
really active aspect of motion and attraction the passive aspect*. 21 
The reaction to a reaction (*the negation of the negation’), how¬ 
ever, brings us back to where we began, but for Marx and Engels 
this is a return with a difference. Witness Engels’ account of the 
advance In dialectical thought from ancient Greece to Hegel, and 
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what was said of sublation in discussing contradiction. As stage 
‘three’ hears a remarkable resemblance to stage ‘one’, ‘spiral devel¬ 
opment’ serves as a striking metaphor for what has taken place. 

The four laws which Engels lists as the most important laws of 
the dialectic are some of the broad patterns in which he and Marx, 
following upon Hegel, saw change occurring in the world. Each 
entity with which Marx came into contact was viewed as internally 
related to numerous others in a setting that was forever fluctuating; 
it was seen as something which experiences qualitative change with 
an alteration at some point in quantity; as something which 
appears quite different, even the opposite, of what it does now 
when looked at from another angle or for another purpose; and as 
something which progresses through repeated conflicts between its 
parts, conflicts that are taken to constitute a series of reactions 
against what went before. 

To make them applicable to all spheres of reality, the laws of the 
dialectic were purposely tailored to fit very loosely. They were not 
meant to offer any details, information true for only certain entities, 
since this would limit their application to a single realm. These laws 
are best viewed as a synthesis and reformulation of what Marx and 
Engels took to be everyone’s experience with reality, though people 
were forever distorting this reality by separating the inseparable. 
Engels tells us that when these laws are explained, they often seem 
obvious and commonplace to the very people who condemned 
them earlier as metaphysical and incomprehensible. 88 They, 
clearly, are obvious to Marx, who never felt it necessary to discover 
these laws anew or to collect supporting evidence. Since he grasped 
everything which could possibly serve as evidence dialectically from 
the start, it is impossible to say what would constitute contrary evi¬ 
dence for him. Like his relational view of the world, of which they 
are in effect a reformulation, Marx’s dialectical laws can be neither 
proven nor disproves 

Nothing is more difficult in writing about Marx than to keep the 
dialectic on the ‘commonplace’ level to which I have assigned it 
The temptation among friends and foes of Marxism alike is to use 
the dialectic as a means of proving and predicting things. 23 For it 
to perform these functions they endow it with a body and content it 
does not have. *Development through contradiction’ and 'spiral 
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development’ are the laws most amenable (one is tempted to say 
too amenable) to such treatment. The classic result is the construc¬ 
tion of a rock ribbed triad of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis, 
whose strict lines allow prediction even before the facts have been 
gathered. But this degrades the dialectic to a guessing geme: start¬ 
ing from a recognized thesis and anti-thesis, how do we decide 
which of two or more suggested syntheses is the correct one? 
Before the synthesis has occurred, how can we be sure that what 
has hee.i labelled ‘anti-thesis' is really such? And again, before the 
synthesis has occurred, how do we know that what we have iso¬ 
lated as the thesis is really the centra] thesis in our situation or 
period?* 

Prior to all these questions, and perhaps more important than 
any, is the problem of defining the boundaries for each part of the 
triad. Amid die welter of relations which constitutes each entity, 
how do we decide which relation or set of relations makes up a 
thesis, which an anti-thesis and which a synthesis? Where, and on 
the basis of what standard, do we draw the line between them? 
There is no way of arriving at conclusive answers for any of these 
questions. 

When used for predictions, the dialectic can never be shown 
wrong, only foolish and worthless. If the synthesis predicted does 
not occur, it is easy to change to another synthesis - what is to stop 
one? - or to talk of a time lag. Like a balloon, when hit in one 
place, it bulges out in another. The real fault Ties in harnessing the 
dialectic for predictive purposes in the first place. The same kind of 
difficulty arises when the dialectic is used to prove something. 
There is no way of getting agreement on what constitutes the thesis, 
the anti-thesis and the synthesis in any given problem, even among 
people who claim to view the world dialectically. Marx himself 
does not share in this guilt. He never rests a proof on the grounds 
that an entity is the ‘negation of the negation’, or says some partic- 

* Among the reasons responsible for the heavy and undeserving emphasis 
placed upon this triad, along with the natural desire to make the dialectic 
‘produce*, is the need most people feci to focus their attention on some¬ 
thing unchanging even when the object of their gaze Is charge itself. 
Those who cannot view reality dialectically require hooks on which to 
hang the dialectic. Unfortunately, once installed, these hooks, which may 
render some initial service, are almost impossible to remove. 
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ulnr event must happen because 'spiral development* requires it. 

In criticism of Diihring, Engels says that when Marx character¬ 
izes the capitalist production process 

as the negation of the negation ... Marx does not dream of attempting 
to prove by this that the process was historically necessary. On the con¬ 
trary: after he has proved from history that in fact the process has par¬ 
tially already occurred, and partially must occur in the future, he then 
also characterizes it as a process which developa in accordance with a 
definite dialectical law. That is all. 24 

As part of his theoretical apparatus for viewing reality, the laws 
of the dialectic radically affect Marx's approach to his subject 
matter and how he organizes what he finds there. Besides serving 
as a prism by means of which change itself is brought into focus, 
they predispose him in any situation to pay special heed to develop¬ 
ments which might otherwise be missed, or noticed only tangen¬ 
tially. But it is what he finds through his research, the real relations 
of specific entities, rather than the dialectic, which is the substance 
of all his proofs and projections. When tba laws of the dialectic 
remain on the level of the ‘commonplace’, as descriptions of the 
broad patterns in which change occurs, the embarrassing questions 
asked above never arise. After the facts have been gathered, dia¬ 
lectically to be sure, the tags ’thesis', ‘anti-thesis' and ‘synthesis’, 
•nay then be used to facilitate exposition. Maix and Engels prefer 
not to use them. 20 * 

• By subsuming the laws of the dialectic under the philosophy of internal 
relations, I have already indicated my belief that these specific laws are 
not as important for Marx as their broad framework. I do not emphasize 
these laws in this study because I feel Marx's conception of human nature 
. th 5SP r .. •Meimtion can be reconstructed just as effectively and with 
fewer difficulties on the more general plane of relations. 



6. Dialectic as inquiry and exposition 

i 

Besides a way of viewing the world, the dialectic also serves Marx 
as a method of inquiry and as a type of organization and set of 
forms in which to present his findings. Marx points to the differ¬ 
ence between these latter two roles (he assumes here the function 
of the dialectic as a way of seeing things) when he says, ‘of course 
the method of presentation must differ in form from that of inquiry. 
The latter has to appropriate the material in detail, to analyse its 
different forms of development, to trace out their inner 
connections’. 1 (My emphasis.) Nothing that was said regarding the 
philosophy of internal relations was meant to deny the empirical 
character of Marx’s method of inquiry. Marx does not deduce his 
knowledge about capitalism from the meanings of terms, but, like a 
good social scientist, does research to discover what Is the case. 
Marx even delayed finishing Capital n, in part because he wanted 
to see how the crisis about to break out in England would 
develop. 2 

The dialectical method of inquiry is best described as research 
into the manifold ways in which entities are internally related. It is 
a voyage of exploration that has the whole world for its object, but 
a world which is conceived of as relationally contained in each of 
its parts. The first question this raises is how to decide on the parts 
in which and between which one wifi seek for relations. The need 
to divide up reality into what are, in effect, instrumental units was 
spoken of earlier as the need to individuate, and declared a 
common problem for all thinkers who ascribe to a philosophy of 
internal relations. This is the problem Marx tries to solve by what 
he cails the ‘force of abstraction’.® 

An ’abstraction’ is a part of the whole whose ties with the rest 
are not apparent; it is a part which appears to be a whole in itself. 4 
According to Marx, to hold that the world is actually composed of 
such ’abstractions' is evidence of alienation (see Part m below). 
However, believing otherwise docs not release Marx from the 
requirement of operating with units; it simply gives him more lati¬ 
tude in conceptualizing what these will be and in deciding how 
much of what is reiationally contained in them to bring forward at 
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any one lime The results of Marx’s method of abstraction sre not 
only such new factors as the relations of production and surplus- 
value, but as well all the other factors that come into his investiga¬ 
tion. They have all been individuated out of the whole winch is 
rclatkmally contained in each. And again, which group of qualities 
Marx chooses to treat as a unit is determined by the real similari¬ 
ties he sees in reality together with the particulsr problem under 
consideration. 

But if Marx may be said to abstract all the units with which he 
deals in order to be able to deal with them at all, he docs not refer 
to every one as an ‘abstraction’. Instead, this term is generally used 
to refer to those units whose ties with reality are fully obscured, 
where the particular society in which they exist has been com¬ 
pletely lost sight of. Thus, labor - which, as labor in general, Marx 
takes to be a special product of capitalism — is spoken of as an 
abstraction because most people consider that it existed in all 
social systems. In so far as productive activity is particularized as 
slave labor, indentured labor, wage-labor, etc., the conditions in 
and through which it must exist are brought Into the open with the 
result that it can no longer be treated as a complete abstraction. 

Because the internal relations of labor are less evident than 
those of wage-labor, Marx believes the former offers a better 
jumping-off point from which to begin an analysis of any third factor 
(or the social system as a whole). To start with wage-labor, one 
would have to explain why it Is wage- labor, which would involve us 
in the capitalist system before we had made ready to study it. Con¬ 
sequently, Marx would have us begin with the ’general abstract def¬ 
initions which are more or less applicable to all forms of society’, 
and then proceed to forms that are more clearly products of the 
society in question. 8 In this manner, Marx begins his own study of 
capitalism with the abstractions, tabor and value. However, he 
never forgets that these abstractions are themselves internally 
related to the full picture he is trying to reconstruct with them. 
Referring to the assumptions he made in Section i of Capital 1 , 
Marx writes to Engels, “this is the only possible way to avoid 
having to deal with everything under each particular Relation’. 8 * 

* Marx s method of abstraction is treated In more detail in examining the 
particular abstractions made. See especially the chapters on Marx’s eco¬ 
nomics in the section on alienation. Light Is also shed on this subject later 
m the present chapter in discussing how Marx sought to expose his viswi. 
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Once a decision was made on his units, Marx’s next task was to 
examine the manifold ways in which these units are related, either 
as mutually dependent wholes or as components in some larger 
whole - usually both. In examining their interaction, he began with 
each part in turn, continuously altering the perspective in which 
their union was viewed. Thus, capital (generally the core notion of 
‘capita!’) served as one vantage point from which to work out the 
intricacies of capitalism; labor served as another, value as another, 
and so on. In each case, while the interaction studied is the same, 
the angle and approach to it differ. 7 

Marx assumed that the patterns of change embodied in the laws 
of the dialectic were universal, and they served him as the broad 
framework in which to look for particular developments. However, 
the real crisscrossing influences at work in any situation were his 
proper subject matter. The enormous difficulties involved in extri¬ 
cating himself from such a maze required the kind of genius for 
grasping connections which Marx is reputed to have had in great 
abundance. 8 The msze itself is revealed in all its complexity in an 
early appraisal Marx made of his task: ‘We have to grasp the 
essential connections between private property, avarice, and the 
separation of labor, capital, and landed property; between 
exchange and competition, value and the devaluation of man, 
monopoly and competition, etc.; the connection between this whole 
estrangement and the money system.’ 8 

The task Marx pursues of grasping the 'essential connections’ of 
capitalism is what makes Marxism a science. It is the relations 
which Marx considers crucial for understanding any system or 
factor that are convened in ‘essence’ (Wesen).™ Marx often con¬ 
trasts ‘essence’ with ‘appearance’, or what we can observe directly. 
Actually, essence includes appearance but transcends it in every 
direction in which what is apparent acquires its importance. Since 
what Marx takes to be crucial in understanding anything, however, 
depends in part on the problem under consideration, what he con¬ 
siders its essence will also vary. What is the essence of man? Some 
of Marx's comments indicate it is his activity, others that it is his 
social relations and still others that it is the part of nature he 
appropriates. 11 The compromise, that it is all these in their interre¬ 
lations, misses the point that it is through this category that Marx 
has chosen to emphasize one or the other. This is the chief 
difficulty in the way of adopting the common sense translation of 
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Wesen as ‘core’ or - as is now popular in France - ‘structure*, with 
their connotation of unchanging stability, and makes the popular 
equation of the term 'essential* with 'economic conditions' im¬ 
practical. 1 * 

As the work of uncovering essences, science is primarily con¬ 
cerned with those major relations which are not open to direct 
observation; it is a matter of extending the ties between entities, 
conceived of as internally related to one another, further than we 
do in ordinary life. If to know anything is to know its relations, or 
in Engels' words: ‘to allocate to each its place in the interconnec¬ 
tion of nature’, to know anything scientifically is to grasp its place 
in nature more fully than is possible without specialized 
research. 18 As Marx says, the 'hidden substratum’ of phenomena 
‘must first be discovered by science’. 14 

In a letter to Kugclmann, Marx goes so far as to maintain that 
such relations are the entire subject matter of science. 16 This 
extreme view is staked out again in Capital in: ‘all science would 
be superfluous if the outward appearance and the essence of things 
directly coincided’. 111 If fundamental relationships could be under¬ 
stood for the looking, we would not have to ferret them out. After¬ 
wards, it is often found that the truth about an entity runs counter 
to appearances: ‘It is paradox that the earth moves around the sun, 
and that water consists of two highly inflammable gases.’ For 
Marx, 'Scientific truth is always paradox. If judged by everyday 
experience of things.' 17 The job of the scientist, then, is to learn 
the relevant information and piece it together so as to reconstruct 
in his mind the intricate relations, most of them not directly observ* 
able, that exist in reality. 18 

Marx’s comments should indicate why most discussions on the 
theme Ts Marxism a Science?’ are carried on at cross purposes. On 
Marx’s definition, Marxism’s claim to be a science is clearly justi¬ 
fied, and he would not have been interested to debate the question 
using any other definition; nor, with my purpose of getting at what 
he is saying, am I. It is also worth noting in this connection that the 
German term Wissenschaft has never been so closely identified with 
the physical sciences - and hence with the criteria operating in the 
physical sciences - as its English equivalent. Marx’s use of ‘science’ 
and our own use of this term to refer to his ideas must also be 
understood with this in mind. 
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it 

If the dialectic as inquiry is the search for internal relations within 
and between abstracted units, the dialectic as exposition is Marx’s 
means of expounding these relations to his readers. We will recall 
that Marx specifically condemns explanations in economics and 
theology which attempt to go back to first causes, and claims that 
they assume what still has to be accounted for, namely, the rela¬ 
tions existing in the first cause. 19 Explanation for Marx always has 
to do with clarifying relationships; it is helping others to discover 
the ‘hidden substratum’ which one has discovered through science. 
But how does one report on relations when what one sees is not 
relations between things but things as Relations? Marx’s solution is 
to try to present his readers with a ‘mirrored’ version of reality. He 
says success in exposition is achieved “if the life of the subject- 
matter is ideally reflected as in a mirror’. When this occurs, “it may 
appear as if we had before us a mere a priori construction’. 20 

Marx’s self-acclaimed goal, then, is to produce works whose 
parts are so interlocked they seem to belong to a deductive system. 
This is also the sense in which he asserts that ail his theoretical 
writings are an 'artistic whole’. 21 But, as Lafargue tells us, Marx 
was constantly dissatisfied with his efforts ‘to disclose the whole of 
that world in its manifold and continually varying action and 
reaction'. 22 He felt that he was never able to say just what he 
wanted. Marx’s correspondence during the time he was writing 
Capital is full of allusions to his efforts at perfecting his exposition. 
The approach adopted in the Grundrisse (1858) wbs soon left 
behind. Just months before Capital i was published, he once more 
altered his exposition, in this instance to meet his friend Kugel- 
mann’s request for a more didactic account. The second German 
edition was again significantly revised, and so too the French edi¬ 
tion which followed a few years later. And at the lime of Marx’s 
death in 1883, Engels tells us that Marx was again planning to 
revise his major work. 28 It appears, therefore, that this mirrored 
presentation of reality maintained a goal which Marx was forever 
approaching, but on the basis of his own evidence never actually 
attained. 

The means at Marx’s disposal for creating a reflection of the 
reality he uncovered were the organization of his material and his 
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choice of terms. Marx presents his subject matter both historically, 
laying stress on factors he considers most important, and dialecti¬ 
cally, which for him meant elucidating their internal relations in the 
period under examination. Capital offers many examples of mate¬ 
rial organized along each of these lines: capital, labor and interest, 
for example, are examined in terms of origin, and also as compo¬ 
nent parts of each other and of still other factors. In their corre¬ 
spondence, Marx and Engels frequently discuss the problems in¬ 
volved in harmonizing these two types of organization. 21 

What appears here as a clear dichotomy, however, like all such 
‘polar opposites’ in Marxism, is really not one. Engels tells us that 
the dialectical method ‘is nothing else but the historical method 
only divested of its historical form and disturbing fortuities’. 11 " We 
have already seen that for Marx any factor is a product of histori¬ 
cal development. The dialectical tie which binds value, labor, capi¬ 
tal and interest in Capital only holds good for a single period in 
world history. Thus, by uncovering the connection between these 
and other social factors Marx is also displaying their real historical 
relations. And, conversely, in writing history all developments are 
conceived of as the temporal relations of the factors concerned. 

The two outstanding features of Marx’s use of the dialectic for 
presentation ore, first, that each subject is dealt with from many 
different vantage points, and second, that each subject is followed 
out of and into the particular forms it assumes at different times. 
Engels notes the presence of this first feature in his Preface to Cap¬ 
ital in, where he lists some of the difficulties he encountered in edit¬ 
ing the unfinished volumes of Capital.™ This tactic of presentation 
led Marx to treat production, for example, when he was really deal- 
ing with consumption (how does production affect consumption 
and vice versa), or distribution (the same) or exchange (the 
same).** Again, the capitalist acquires his full character in Marx’s 
writings only through being discussed in studies on factory work, 
the role of the state, the demands of the market, and so on, aside 
from examinations in which he is the principal. And whenever the 
capitalist is the principal, we are certain to find insights on the pro¬ 
letariat, the state, the market, etc., viewed now from this angle. 
One result is that Marx’s works often appear very repetitious. 

As for tracing things through their development into various 
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forms, the outstanding example of this in Marxism is the metamor¬ 
phoses of value from labor, where it originates, to capital, interest, 
rent and money. This is a neat, no doubt too neat, outline of Capi¬ 
tal, where each of these factors is treated as another form of what 
is essentially the same thing (see Chapter 27 below). In both pre¬ 
senting the same thing from different angles and apparently dispar¬ 
ate ones as ‘identical’, Marx is trying to mirror a reality where enti¬ 
ties are connected as essential elements in each other’s Relations. 

Not able to unfold all the relations in a factor immediately, 
Marx was forced to deal with any problem in stages, using what 
Paul Sweezy calls the method of ‘successive approximations’. 20 In 
any one place and even, as Sweezy rightly points out, in any one 
book, Marx treats his material m a very partial manner. His con¬ 
clusions, therefore, are generally of a provisional nature, since the 
introduction of new developments later often yields the necessary 
qualifications. 2 * 3 

Consequently, Marx assumes the greater part of what he con¬ 
ceives in a Relation in order to get on with his task, and in so 
doing subsumes what is unexpressed In the part expressed, which 
means too in the terms he uses. When Marx says, ‘no equation can 
be solved unless the elements of its solution are involved in its 
terms’, this has a literal application to Marxism. 80 A common 
experience people have as they continue to study Marx’s writings is 
that terms they think they know take on new and broader mean¬ 
ings. In fact this may be taken as one of the surest signs that one is 
making progress in understanding Marx. 

Besides forcing him to make assumptions in order to treat a 
Relation one-sidedly, Marx’s conception of reality requires some 
shorthand method to point out the connections he sees without 
having to go into them in detail. The specialized vocabulary which 
serves this purpose for Marx has been the bane of critics from his 
time to our own. Some of its main terms and expressions are as fol- 
lcws: ‘reflection* (Spiegelbild), ‘corresponding case’ (Entspre- 
chung ), ‘manifestation’ (Ausscrung), ‘confirmation’ (Bestcstigung) 
another expression’ (andrer Ausdruk), ‘in the same measure’ (in 
dem selben Grade), ‘in one of its aspects’ (nach der einen Seite) 
and another form’ (andrer Art). Clearly, these expressions do not 
all mean the same thing, but they perform the common function 
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for Marx of drawing attention to the internal relations be sees 
between unlike entities; in every case, the elements referred to are 
held to be aspects of one another. 

This is the only way to understand such otherwise confusing 
claims as ‘Value in general is a form of social labor’, or when Marx 
calls money the commodity in its continually exchangeable form’ 
or private property the material summary expression of alienated 
labor*; and this list, of what are not peripheral but central theses in 
Marxism, could be extended much further. 81 Lacking the rela¬ 
tional framework to make sense of such 'equations', critics gener¬ 
ally misinterpret them along causal lines, setting apart horse and 
cart where Marx meant each conception to convey both. 88 

Perhaps the most difficult of these shorthand usages to compre¬ 
hend is the term ‘identical*. When Marx says ‘division of labor and 
private property are ... identical expressions', he is not offering an 
empty tautology but directing us to the internal ties he sees between 
these two in real life. This assertion is followed by the explanation 
that ‘in the one the same thing is affirmed with reference to activity 
as is affirmed in the other with reference to the product of 
activity.' 33 One should not expect to grasp the specific nature of 
the connection Marx sees between the division of labor and prop¬ 
erty at this stage (that will come in Chapter 24 below), only that 
each is said to be a necessary condition of the other, conceived of 
as part of the other. 

F. H. Bradley, who also subscribes to a philosophy of internal 
relations, distinguishes between 'identity' and ‘similarity’ by stating 
that the latter can only apply to objects which ‘remain at least 
partly undistinguished and unspecified'. And whenever such objects 
are fully analysed, that is, when their internal relations to each 
other are uncovered, they are seen to be identical. 84 Identity, for 
Marx as for Bradley, is the relation between entities whose role as 
necessary elements in one another is appreciated for what it is. 
Consequently, a full account of any one requires an account of the 
other (or others). 8n 

Two corollaries of Marx's unusual view of identity, which have 
already been briefly alluded to, are that he feels he can use the 
same word to refer to heterogeneous entities and a wide assortment 
of words to refer to what we would take to be the same one. The 
different things expressed by a single term are the varied aspects of 
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the relationships bound up in it. In wanting to exhibit connections 
which cross into separate fields, Marx sometimes feels constrained 
to borrow terms from their common sense homes and apply them 
elsewhere. In so doing, he is merely tracing out their component 
relations further than he usually does. Sometimes he goes as far as 
to use the same expression for all as well as each of the main ele¬ 
ments in the reality it depicts. His much misunderstood use of 
‘man’s essential powers’ and ‘society’ are examples of this. 8 " 

Using more than one word to convey the same thing Is again a 
way of emphasizing a particular tie. In this case, the entity viewed 
from diverse angles is given names corresponding to how it func¬ 
tions or appears from each. This allows me in the next section to 
make use of ‘animal functions’, ‘natural powers and ‘physical needs’ 
as if they were equivalent expressions. The whole of Marxism sup¬ 
plies us with examples of these two practises, although they are 
more noticeable in the early works. 


SUMMARY 

Before proceeding to Marx’s conception of human nature and his 
theory of alienation, it was necessary to clarify the character of 
Marxism itself. In this section, I examined the view of the world on 
which Marxism is based and the use of language which this view 
necessitates. We saw that for Marx the basic unit of reality is not a 
thing but a Relation. It is this conception which allows him to 
attribute a truth value to concepts, to manipulate their meanings 
and to use such terms as ‘identity’, form’, ‘expression’ and the 
others noted, in the otherwise inexplicable ways he does. It is this 
same conception that permits him to bridge the fact-value, cause- 
effect, and nature-society distinctions which characterize the 
common sense view of reality. The better known dialectic embodies 
this conception and is as well Marx’s means for inquiring into a 
world viewed in this way and for expounding what he finds there. 

Marx s relational conception of reality and corresponding use of 
language to convey relations makes it necessary for any large scale 
examination of his work to proceed by piecing together what he is 
saying while simultaneously reconstructing the concepts with which 
he is saying it. To pursue these dual aims with regard to his concep¬ 
tion of human nature is the task of the following section. 





PART II 


Marx’s conception of human nature 



7. Powers and needs 


Of Ben'ham, Marx declared, 'he that would criticize all human 
acts movements, relations, etc., by the principle of utility, must 
first deal with human nature in general, and then with human 
nature as modified in each historical epoch’. 1 Instead, Bentham 
devotes little attention to human nature, taking the English shop¬ 
keeper as his all-purpose model. For him, 'what is useful to this 
normal man and his world is absolutely useful. This yard-measure 
... he applied to past, present, and future* But Marx too has such 
a yard-measure in his conception of man, and he too applied it to 
all periods. Therefore, if Marx is right about Bentham, before we 
can comprehend Marx’s own explanation and criticism of ‘all 
human acts, movements, relations, etc.’, of capitalism, its history 
and progress Into communism, we must first learn how he deais 

W j.I h *!? an nature in £ eneral ’ and then with human nature as 
modified in each historical epoch’. 

Marxs views on man have not been neglected by writers on 
Marxism, particularly in recent years. In answering whether Marx 
has an ethic I had occasion to mention several works which contain 
important accounts of these views. Nevertheless, human nature is 
most often treated as a cipher in Marx’s system or described with a 
few simple adjectives. In those instances where it is taken as a sig¬ 
nificant variable, it has never been sufficiently integrated with 
Marx’s other theories. The latter fault is particularly evident in 
Vernon Venable’s ’classic’. Human Nature: the Marxian View, in 
which the important 1844 Manuscripts does not appear to have 
been used at all, though it was available to the author in the 
Gesamtausgabe* With the growing popularity of this early work 
of Marx, some writers have sought to abstract his remarks on 
human nature from the rest of his theories in order to present him 
as a humanist. Erich Fromm’s Marx's Concept of Man, which has 
its own justification as an attempt to make Marxism ‘respectable’ to 
a hostile American public, is the outstanding example of this 
approach. 4 

Catholic writers have been especially attentive to Marx’s views 
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on man. From Victor Cathrein's Socialism, published at the end of 
the nineteenth century, to J. Y. Calvez’s recent work la Penste de 
Karl Marx which devotes over 400 pages to the theory of aliena¬ 
tion, Marx's materialist conception of human nature has been the 
main target of Catholic criticism. 8 None of these authors, however, 
nor any of their peers, treats this conception as itself the canvas on 
which are inscribed Marx's other major theories, as a theory with 
internal relations to the rest of Marxism (and hence coextensive 
with the sum of his other views). Whereas it is the avowed aim of 
the present study to expound Marxism in a full account of Marx's 
conception of human nature, the capitalist version of which is his 
theory of alienation. 

The place to begin this account, judging from Marx’s own com¬ 
ments on Bentham, is with his views on what is common to all men 
at alt times. Contrary to a widely accepted opinion, Marx has such 
s conception of man ‘outside of history’. ‘Power’ (Kraft) and 
*need‘ (Bedilrfnis), the terms most frequently employed in express¬ 
ing this view, are also the keys for opening up what might be 
labelled Marx’s conception of ‘human nature in general’, Marx 
believes that every man simpty because he is a man possesses cer¬ 
tain powers and needs, some of which he calls 'naturar and other 
‘species’. 0 Man’s natural powers and needs are those he shares with 
every living entity. Species powers and needs, on the other hand, 
are those man alone possesses. They are what make him unique in 
nature, what set him opart as a ‘species being’ (an expression Marx 
took over from Feuerbach) from the rest of the animal world. This 
distinction between natural and species man is the generally unre¬ 
cognized foundation on which Marx erects his entire conception of 
human nature. 7 

Before examining the character Marx ascribes to natural and 
species man respectively, we must try to clarify his use of the two 
terms •power’ and ‘need’ which are central to his exposition. 
Though Marx would have frowned upon such ‘dictionary* proce¬ 
dure, I believe it essential that readers grasp from the start some of 
the broader implications of these terms. The nearest ordinary lan¬ 
guage equivalents of ‘power*, as used by Marx, are ‘faculty’, ‘abil¬ 
ity’, 'function' and ‘capacity’, and whenever MBrx refers to man’s 
powers some measure of comprehension can be achieved by substi¬ 
tuting one or more of these words. 
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Once this is admitted, however, a major theme in Marx’s use of 
‘power’ still eludes us. For ‘power’ also suggests potential, the 
possibility - particularly in changed conditions - of becoming more 
of whatever it already is. As elements in Marx’s conception of real¬ 
ity, powers are related to their own future forms as well as to other 
entities in the present. As with everything eise, Marx sees them in 
the process of change and, through a study of their organic law, 
knows in a general way what they are changing into. At each stage 
their progress can be charted by the evidence of the individuaPs 
skills and achievements. The standard from which judgements are 
made is Marx’s conception of what constitutes proper fulfillment 
for these powers, which is that state when the ends he takes to be 
inherent in them have been attained. 

If Marx’s *powers’ are ‘queer things’, which stretch our under¬ 
standing, Marx s ‘needs* are relatively simple, at least when viewed 
apart from their relationship to ‘powers’. For Marx, ‘need’ refers to 
the desire one feels for something, usually something which is not 
immediately available. The subject is man and the object his 
objects, Animals, objects aud situations are also spoken of on occa¬ 
sion as having ‘needs’. However, the area of *need’ usage is not 
really so broad, since animals can be said to feel their needs in 
much the same way as man, and most cases of object and situation 
needs can legitimately be translated info human terms. For exam¬ 
ple, when Marx says that the 1789 revolution satisfied the ‘needs of 
the world of that day’, this can be translated as meaning the needs 
of the people then living . 8 The remaining cases of object and situa¬ 
tion needs can be viewed simply as what Is required by these 
objects and situations if they are to deveiop in the way Marx 
believes they will. Actually, the statement just quoted on the ‘needs 
erf the world* may nlso be interpreted in this way. In which case it 
passes beyond my present interest - which is with man’s needs 
what they are, where they come from and how they develop. 

As we have seen, for Marx, man not only has needs but feels 
them. They exist in him as felt drives, as wants. The link between 
objective state and the subjective recognition of h, which is fixed in 
Marx’s use of ‘need 1 , makes ‘drive’ and ‘want’ practically syno¬ 
nyms for need in Marxism . 0 The fact of having needs is never 
lost, although people seldom realize all their implications and learn¬ 
ing how to satisfy them most efficiently requires intellectual effort. 
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Marx believes further that men are more or less conscious of their 
proper objects, that they want the things they need. In the post- 
Freudian world, where the ‘unconscious’ is a household expression, 
this use of ’need’ will appear too narrow. People have unconscious 
needs for which they do not feel wants or for which the warts they 
feel are misdirected, that is, fixed on objects that will not satisfy the 
underlying need. 

Yet, what appears to denote less than our ordinary use of ‘need’ 
from one angle is seen to denote more from another. For Marx also 
uses ‘need’ to refer to what was discussed earlier under ‘power 1 , 
viewed from the vantage point of the feeling individual. ‘Need’ is 
always attached to power’ in Marx’s writings as the means through 
which man becomes aware of the latter’s existence. Each power is 
coupled in man with a distinctive need for the objects necessary for 
its realization, to make itself known and allow for its development 
as a power. Likewise, a power is whatever is used that ‘fulfills’ a 
need. To know any power is therefore to know its corresponding 
need and vice versa. It is in this sense that I will later speak of 
needs and powers reflecting one another. 10 

The tie between powers and needs is further complicated when 
we leave the a-historical setting in which we have been operating 
for actual societies ‘inside of history’. According to Marx, each 
stage in history creates its own distinctive needs in man, and with 
the passing to the next stage these needs disappear, along with their 
owners, to be replaced by new people and new needs. 11 In primi¬ 
tive society, man’s needs were poor, few in number and only capa¬ 
ble of meager satisfaction. 18 Communism provides the other 
extreme, where man is said to be rich because he needs ‘the totality 
of human life activities’. 13 This alteration in man’s needs simply 
bespeaks a development which has occurred in his powers. 
Throughout history, the changes which take place in either can be 
read into the other. 14 



8. Natural man 


The powers most frequently associated with natural man, with 
human beings as living parts of nature, are labor, eating and sex. 
Marx never drew up a full list of man’s natural powers; nor is he 
concerned to remove the verbal cioak which hides some from 
public inspection. What he labels a 'natural power 1 In one place is 
referred to as an 'animal function’ or a ‘physical need 5 in another. 
These expressions are not exact equivalents, but they are so closely 
related that we may take the examples Marx offers for any one as 
examples for the other two. Animal functions are the processes that 
living creatures undergo and the actions they undertake in order to 
stay alive; while physical needs are the desires they feel for the 
objects and actions required to keep them alive and functioning. 
With certain qualifications drawn from our earlier discussion, we 
could say that natural powers are similar to animal functions and 
the relation between both of them and physical needs is similar to 
the relation between power and need. When Marx refers, therefore, 
to drinking and procreation as animal functions, we are justified in 
adding them - assuming we want to distinguish between procrea¬ 
tion and sex - to our list of man’s natural powers. 1 

Marx’s reference to the needs of animals and savages can be 
viewed in the same light as his reference to physical needs; both 
reflect natural powers. In Marx’s claim that savages and animals 
have ‘the need of companionship', there is suggested the power of 
sympathetic relationship with other beings of the same species. 2 He 
also speaks of savages and animals having a ‘need to hunt, to 
roam’.* The power reflected here must be something like the power 
to play or seek out variety. When Marx points out much later that 
uniform work disturbs 'the intensity and flow of man’s animal spir¬ 
its, which find recreation and delight in mere change of activity', I 
understand him as alluding to this power.* 

Man’s natural powers are said to have two outstanding charac¬ 
teristics: first, that they exist in him as tendencies and abilities - us 
impulses’ [Anlagen und Ftihigkeiten. ah Triebe ); and second, that 
they seek their fulfillment in objects outside his own body. 8 Marx’s 
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choice of words to describe man’s natural powers, particularly 
‘tendency’ and ‘impulse’, indicates some of the meaning he gives to 
■power* over and above its common sense one. The best way to 
grasp the first part of this description is to take the pieces in the 
opposite order to that in which they appear. For each natural 
power that he possesses man feels ‘impulses’ (needs) to realize or 
actualize H; he has ‘abilities’ which enable him to realize it; and he 
carries tendencies’ which direct this realization towards particular 
goals. Taking eating as a natural power, man's impulses which 
drive him to eat are clear enough: he Is hungry. The abilities which 
enable him to eat include all that he does when eating. The tenden¬ 
cies which direct him toward satisfactory objects are his taste and 
his general knowledge as to what is edible and what ia not. For 
more obscure powers, such as playing and relating oneself to 
others, the characteristic impulses, abilities and tendencies are less 
clear, and we shall just have to take Marx's word that they exist. 

The second main characteristic of natural powers, that they seek 
fulfillment in objects outside man, is where the relation of powers 
to needs is most apparent. According to Marx, ‘the objects of his 
impulses exist outside him, as objects of his need - essential 
objects, indispensable to the manifestation and confirmation of his 
essential powers’. 0 Marx uses ‘object* in the sense of ‘the object of 
a subject’ (real or potential), rather than in the sense of ‘material 
object’, though all of the latter are included in the former and it Is 
material ohjects which are usually being referred to. Thus, anything 
with which man comes into contact in any way Is an object for 
Marx. Plants, animals, stones, air and light are objects which are 
named explicitly, but, as we have seen, this list is far from 
complete. 7 If man’s powers can only manifest themselves in and 
through objects, he needs these objects to express his powers. 
Hunger is an example of such a need for objects. Marx says that 
hunger ‘needs a nature outside Itself, an object outside itself... to 
be stilled. Hunger is an acknowledged need of my body for an 
object existing outside it indispensable to its integration and the 
expression of its essential being.’ 6 

This object needing characteristic of man’s natural powers is 
made to depend on the fact that man is a ‘corporeal, living, real, 
sensuous, objective being’. 8 That is to say, man’s body is a living 
material object possessing both senses and the potential for engag. 
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fug in a variety of activities. Not only do his powers inhabit one 
object, himself, but they are only realizable in other objects, 
nature. 10 ‘Realization’ in Marxism always carries this double sense 
of fulfillment of the powers involved and their objectification in 
nature, though it is the latter that he generally wants to stress. Here 
too, we can see the double edged meaning conveyed by Marx’s 
expression ‘objective being*. The power of eating, for example, only 
exists through the human objects utilized in eating, such as the 
mouth, the stomach, etc., and the objects eaten, food. 

By declaring man ’sensuous’ Marx wants us to treat what we 
generally take to be human senses in the same manner. We only 
know of them through what they come into contact with and where 
they reside. Thus, Marx can say that man ‘is estsblished by 
objects’, and that objects ‘reside in the very nature of his being'." 
Between the two there exists an internal relation. This is the point 
of all Marx’s comments which place the one (or some part of it) 
within the other. 1 * Realization or the objectification of man’s 
powers in nature is the transfer of elements (now suitably altered) 
within an organic whole. 

‘Human nature’ emerges from this discussion as an expression 
which includes all that is of nature as well as what is of man; the 
appearance and realization of man’s powers in objects bind these 
two spheres inextricably together practically and conceptually. 
When Marx asserts, therefore, that ‘all history is nothing but a con¬ 
tinual transformation of human nature*, this is a claim about both 
man and his objects. 18 

One part of man's relationship to nature is the bond between 
each particular individual and his fellows. As an objective and sen¬ 
suous being, as I have described these qualities, man has his object 
and sense content outside himself. If this is the relationship of one 
individual to all of nature, since man is a part of nature - since he 
too is an object - this must also be the relationship of each man to 
all other men. That is, each person is himself object and sense con¬ 
tent for other people, just as they, being equally parts of nature, 
serve in this capacity for him. 1 * It is this sense of ‘object’ that 
Marx uses when he says in Capital, ‘man, himself, viewed as the 
impersonation of labor power, is a natural object, a thing, although 
a living conscious thing'. 18 The reciprocal character of man’s rela¬ 
tions with his kind is said to be most evident in the sexual tie 
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between man and woman where ‘man's relationship to nature is 
immediately his relation to man, just as his relation to man is 
immediately his relation to nature'. 18 

Mane sums up his account of man as a natural being, as an 
Objective and sensuous creature, by referring to him as ‘suffering, 
limited, and conditioned*. Man suffers because of what he under- 
Igoes. To be sensuous, according to Marx, is necessarily to suffer. 17 
Man cannot obtain everything he needs to realize his natural 
powers, since, in one way or another, it is the whole world that is 
required. There will always be a woman (or man), food, etc. which 
is unavailable, if only for a momant, and whatever is denied him 
causes suffering. It should be clear that the term ‘suffering’ is used 
here to embrace everything from the slightest discomfort to the 
most intense pain. Because he feels what he undergoes, because to 
undergo is to suffer, man is said to be a passionate being. Passion is 
the quality which animates the individual's effort to obtain his 
objects. 18 Viewed from the vantage point of the feeling subject, it 
is this effort itself. 

Finally, man is said to be a limited being because of the restric¬ 
tions which surround his desires and activities on.all sides. These 
restrictions are those placed on any part of nature by the whole. 
The availability of objects in nature and their particular qualities 
control man in all he attempts to do; they regulate when and how 
his powers can be used. An individual cannot do more with nature 
than can be done with it, given its existing state. It is in this sense 
that nature determines all that man is and can become. 

The easiest way to grasp Marx's conception of man as a natural 
being is to abstrect this figure from all that we consider peculiar to 
the species, to view him as not yet a man but still an animal. As a 
natural being, Marx claims, man is like an animal in being‘identical 
with his activity*. 111 At this level, man is as he does, because he is 
unable to distinguish himself in his imagination from what he is 
doing. He is a ‘person* without intellectual abilities or self-awareness. 
His faculties operate only to secure his physical needs, only to 
realize what have been called his natural powers. As such, he pro¬ 
duces only his physical self, adding to his weight, stature and 
offspring and improves his health; but, according to Marx, he 
cannot reproduce nature or create things of beauty. 38 His actions 
are 'spontaneous* rather than 'voluntary', which is a way of stating 
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that man is completely controlled by natural forces rather than the 
reverse . 21 

Labor, which was mentioned earlier as one of man’s natural 
powers, appears in this context like the efforts of a silkworm which 
spins in order to continue its existence as a caterpillar . 43 Such 
labor is mere energy expended to satisfy immediate physical needs 
and hss little in common with human productive activity. All ani¬ 
mals engage in it, but, as we shall soon learn, only man is capable 
of genuinely creative work . 23 


9, Species man 


Alongside natural man, the other half of Marx’s dichotomy is spe¬ 
cies man. As a species being man can be distinguished from other 
living things, for he now possesses qualities which are uniquely his 
own. In Marx's words, man ‘is a being for himself (fuer sich ). 
Therefore, he is a species being, and has to confirm and manifest 
himself as such both in his being and knowing.’ 1 By describing 
man as a being ‘for himseif, Marx is referring to man’s sclf- 
consciousness, to his awareness of himself as an individual active in 
pursuing his own ends. This is how he confirms himself through 
knowing. 

Mutual recognition, the act of seeing oneself in others, extends 
each individual’s awareness to cover the whole human race; he 
realizes that the actions of others have aims similar to and even 
connected to his own. Man is also conscious of having a past, 
which is the record of ins successes and failures in attaining these 
aims, and of the possibilities which constitute his future. He does 
not know, of course, what the future will be like but merely that it 
will be. In short, man is a species being because he knows what 
only man can know, namely that he is the species being, man. 

Man confirms and manifests himself in his ‘bang’ in two ways: 
firstly, by looking, sounding, smelling, feeling and, we may sup¬ 
pose, even tasting like a man. His peculiar physical make up and 
characteristics are those of a man. Secondly, and more important 
for Marx, man manifests himself as a species being through activity 
of a kind, quality and pace, that could only be done by human 
beings. 

As a member of the human species, each individual is said to 
have a number of distinguishing powers and needs. In one list, 
Marx offers the following as apecies powers: ‘seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, feeling, thinking, being aware (Anschauen), sen¬ 
sing (Empfinden), wanting, acting (Tatigkeit), loving’. 8 ‘Acting* is 
meant here in the sense of ’acting as’ and ’practising’, and is not the 
same thing as ’activity’ which has a much broader meaning. On the 
basis of other statements by Marx, we can also view willing, pro- 
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creating, sex, knowing and judging as species powers . 8 One must 
try to overcome the initial shock of seeing such a strange mixture 
of actions, functions and conditions brought under the same rubric, 
and to withhold judgement until I have had an opportunity to 
explain. 

The species powers Marx attributes to man are also spoken of as 
senses', and these are sometimes separated into ‘physical and 
mental senses*, the former being what we normally mean in speak¬ 
ing of man’s senses . 4 Further complications are that what Marx 
calls the ‘mental senses’ in some places are labelled the ‘practical 
senses' elsewhere; and ‘mental senses* and ‘physical senses’ 
together are also referred to as ‘human sense’, or man’s ‘human 
relations to the world ’. 8 These are the main guises worn by man’s 
species powers. 

Like man’s natural powers, his species powers have to do with 
establishing particular relationships between himself and nature, 
including other men as parts of nature; and as with natural powers, 
they ‘can find their objective realization in natural objects only’.® 
Seeing must see objects; feeling must feel objects; even thinking 
must think about objects — recalling the broad sense Marx gives to 
’object’. 6 

The distinction between natural and species powers stands out 
clearly if we try to conceive of one without the other. This is easy 
to do for natural powers — we see them every day in all animals. 
Natural powers are the processes of life devoid of human attributes. 
It is inconceivable, however, how species powers could exist with¬ 
out natural powers, without the qualities man shares with all living 
things. Man’s species powers of seeing, feeling, thinking, loving, 
etc., are only possible because man labors, eats, drinks and is sex¬ 
ually active, because he manages to stay alive and healthy. Man 
without any relations to nature is a relationless void; without any 
specifically human relations to nature, he is an animal; and without 
his animal relations to nature, he is a dead human being- 
assuming of course that these relations once existed, or else he 
would have never been alive to die. H natural powers can be 
viewed as establishing the framework in which life itself goes on, 
then man’s species powers express the kind of life which man, as 
distinct from all other beings, carries on inside this framework. 

Having made these two types of powers as clear and separate 
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from one another as Marx’s account allows, they must now be con¬ 
flated. For at the same time that natural powers serve as a basis for 
species powers they also retain the possibility of becoming species 
powers themselves. Sex is a natural power but it is also a species 
power. Women are regarded and treated in a wide variety of ways 
the world over. Marx believes that when women are accepted as 
equals, possessing the same rights and deserving the same thought¬ 
fulness as males, then man’s sexual activity is no longer that of an 
animal; sexuality will have been raised to the level of things pecul¬ 
iarly human. 1 

Similarly, any natural power which man exercises in a way 
markedly different from that of the animals can become a species 
power, 8 Of course, the natural power which has become a species 
power keeps its special significance for the life and health of the 
individual, but now it is also a means by which he expresses him¬ 
self as a human being. Marx includes all five senses as species 
powers even though animals also possess them, because man uses 
his senses in a human fashion. The intimacy of the total relation¬ 
ship Marx posits between natural and spedes powers can be 
observed in such phrases as ‘man’s essential powers’ and the ‘ess¬ 
ence of man', which are generally used to refer to both groups. 
And in keeping with Marx’s use of ‘essence’ to emphasize relation¬ 
ships, the objects through which these powers are realized are also 
conveyable, if not always conveyed, by these expressions.® 



10 . Relating man to objects: 
orientation, perception 

The previous chspters dealt with man in the abstract, as an entity 
possessing powers and needs. It should be clear, however, that this 
abstract entity has no separate existence for Marx who always sets 
the individual inside a world of particulars, of other men, institu¬ 
tions, ideas, etc., and sees every one of his powers and needs bind¬ 
ing him inextricably to his period. The tie between each individual 
and the world was proffered in terms of his needing those objects 
which are necessary for the realization of his powers. Yet, to say 
that powers are ‘realized*, ‘actualized’, ‘manifested* or ‘confirmed’ 
in objects is to say very little in a concrete way about what actually 
occurs. How exactly do powers, that strange mixture of senses, 
functions and conditions which Marx attributes to each human 
being, get realized in objects? And what arc the signs of this reali¬ 
zation both in man and in nature which serve Marx as evidence, 
and allow him to claim these objects as part of human nature? 
Attention will now be directed to these questions. 

The relations established between man’s powers and the world In 
Marx’s system are the work of three interconnected processes, per¬ 
ception, orientation and appropriation. I call them processes, but I 
could just as easily refer to them as events or aspects of the same 
process or event, since they most often occur simultaneously. How¬ 
ever, their separate functions require that some division between 
fiiem be maintained. Perception is the immediate contact with 
nature man achieves through his senses. But, as we have seen, what 
Marx calls ‘senses’ are also man’s species powers. Their ‘identity’ is 
that of two overlapping Relations, two different points of emphasis 
in a single whole which may go by either name . 1 Sense is power in 
its coming into contact with nature; whereas power is sense in its 
interaction with nature and its movement toward inherent goals. 

Orientation ( Verhalten ), on the other hand, has to do with how 
we perceive things, and particularly what we understand of their 
purposes. It establishes patterns, assigns places and worth, and, 
consequently, involves setting up an entire framework for our 
action vis d vis the rest of the world. 
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Appropriation, the third process mentioned, is the interaction 
between man’s senses and nature, in which the powers involved use 
the nature they come into contact with for their own ends. 'Appro¬ 
priation’, in Marx’s writings, always refers to the realization of 
some or other of man’s powers. 

To be able to distinguish between these processes, I have broken 
a unity which really cannot be broken in this way, for each process 
is included in the operations of the other two. Perception leads 
immediately and necessarily to orientation, and orientation pro¬ 
vides the meaning and structure, as well as the future goals of per¬ 
ception. From the very moment that man perceives something, the 
objects perceived have a certain order and worth. Furthermore, ori¬ 
entation is present before perception, pre-choosing the objects one 
will try to see and those one will consider irrelevant 

And as man perceives nature, as he orients himself to it, so does 
he appropriate it. s Perception itself is an act of appropriation in the 
mere exercise of the power involved. The same is true of orienta¬ 
tion which sets limits to the exercise of any power, determining, in 
this way, its possible achievements. And, conversely, appropriation 
can only occur through and after perception and orientation. 
Finally, appropriation can even be said to affect future perception 
and orientation through the changes it brings about in man and his 
objects. Of these three processes, appropriation occupies the most 
prominent place, and in Marx’s later works, perception and orien¬ 
tation are wholly subsumed under it. 

Marx says that *Sense perception ... must be the basis of ail sci¬ 
ence,’ and we may assume that this includes the science of 
Marxism. 8 Be this as it may, Marx showed littie concern to 
develop his own views on this matter. He realized, of course, that 
there are differences between the five senses and man’s other 
powers, which he also referred to as 'senses’. We observed how he 
divides senses into ‘physical’ and ‘mental’ (or ‘practical’), and he 
sometimes speaks specifically of the ‘five senses’. 4 Yet, he never 
bothers to explain how some of the senses that come into his dis¬ 
cussion are necessarily based on others, or in what else they differ. 
The questions which are ordinarily answered by a theory of percep¬ 
tion are never asked. 

Consequently, I am inclined to say that Marx does not have a 
theory of sense perception at all but has in its stead a broader 
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theory of man’s relationship to nature, which embraces, along with 
much else, the five senses and their contents. Marx goes so far on 
one occasion as to equate personal powers and Relations: *The 
transformation ... of persona! powers (Relations)’ (perxonlichen 
Machte ( Vcthtilfnisse) ). B According to this interpretation, what 
are regarded as senses or powers are seen as equal means by which 
man learns about nature and interacts with it. Seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching, knowing, judging, making love, think¬ 
ing, sensing, being aware, wanting, procreating, loving and willing 
each makes us aware of certain aspects of entities that would have 
remained unknown to us if we had never seen, heard, etc. some-, 
thing in connection with them. They are all ‘vehicles’ carrying a' 
mutual effect between the individual and his object (joined together 
in an internal relation), altering both to a greater or lesser degree. 

Though centering upon the five senses, Marx's concept ‘percep¬ 
tion’ may be said to cover all the individual’s contacts with nature. 
To characterize such perception in terms of the reflection of the 
real world in men’s minds (Lenin) or man’s becoming conscious of 
the world (Sartre) is equally correct (or incorrect), depending on 
the degree to which each characterization permits the other. That is 
to say, taken as means of emphasizing different aspects of an inter¬ 
action, both are right. Whereas, taken as the whole account, neither 
is.® 

The discussion of Marx’s views on science in the previous sec¬ 
tion revealed that there are important limitations on what one can 
learn through perception. For Marx, man’s senses only bring him 
into contact with appearances; the essence of any thing, the major 
relations out of which it is composed, can only be learned through 
lengthy investigation and study. Here, controlled experiments 
(where possible), reductionism, imaginative reconstruction of 
broken links and the like make use of the results of immediate per¬ 
ception to uncover the “hidden substratum’. 7 

As with his perception of nature outside the species, man’s per¬ 
ception of other men teaches him appearances rather than essences. 
Perception alone can never probe into the essence of man. Accord¬ 
ing to Marx, man first establishes his identity as a man by compar¬ 
ing himself with other individuals who represent the type homo 
sapiens for him.® His attention is wholly taken by their surface fea¬ 
tures. But the forms actually assumed by man’s powers and their 
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objects have as many possibilities as there are ages and classes in 
human history. Nevertheless, Marx notes, the appearance of the 
person under scrutiny strikes the viewer not only as all there is to 
say about the other but as his own true essence as well.® Human 
potentiality, what man can become at other times and in other cir¬ 
cumstances, is completely neglected in such comparisons. It is in 
this way that our perception misleads us. The limitation on our per¬ 
ception fe the world as it appears and, for Marx, this is a grave lim¬ 
itation affecting both thought and action, because the world is a 
great deal more than it appears. 



11 . Appropriation 


Appropriation, together with perception and orientation, is the 
third process which occurs when man relates to nature. In its most 
general sense, ‘appropriation’ means to utilize constructively, to 
build by incorporating; the subject, whether stated or implied, is 
man’s essential powers. For Marx, the individual appropriates the 
nature he perceives and has become oriented to by making it in 
some way a part of himself with whatever effect this has on his 
senses and future orientation. To ‘capture’ a sunset, it is not neces¬ 
sary to paint, write or sing about it. It becomes ours in the experi¬ 
encing of it. The forms and colors we see, the sense of awakening 
to beauty that we feel and the growth in sensitivity which accompa¬ 
nies such an event are all indications of our new appropriation. To 
paint the sunset, or to write or sing about it, if joined by genuine 
emotions, would achieve an even higher degree of appropriation, 
would make this event even more a part of us. 

If the appropriation is a significant one, it may increase our 
appreciation for beauty to such an extent that we now regard the 
whole of nature in a new way. Nuances of color, light and shape, 
which were formerly missed, have become striking objects of atten¬ 
tion. Orientation, too, is affected as some things assume new or 
broader meanings depending on which of our fires has been kin¬ 
dled. Our thought and activity in regard to the appropriated entity 
will also vary accordingly. Though it is an extreme example to 
which most of our everyday experience can only approximate, it is 
on this model of appropriating a sunset that ‘appropriation’ in 
Marxism can best be understood. 1 

The example of appropriating a sunset was drawn from the spe¬ 
cies power of seeing. In Marxism, each power, as a separate sense 
with its own unique possibilities for contacting nature, has a dis¬ 
tinctive mode of appropriation. Of man’s appropriation of objects, 
Marx says, 

The manner in which they become his depends on the nature ot the 
objects and on the nature of the essential power corresponding to it; 
for it is precisely the determinateness (Bestimmtheit) of this relation- 
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ship which shapes the particular, real mode of affirmation. To the eye 
an object is another object than the object of the ear . 2 

Marx refen to Hegel’s insight Into the meaning of alienation as his 
‘appropriation’. 8 As queer as this may sound, it appears that 
insights are among the entities that can be appropriated by what 
Marx calls the power of thinking. Viewed from inside Marx’s 
system, Hegel's power of thinking appropriates, 'constructs’ an 
insight from the elements about which he is thinking. Other powers 
find their objectification in other kinds of objects 

The characteristic mode in which any object exists for a power is 
the characteristic mode through which this power achieves its 
gratification. 4 Thus, if only church music exists, the power of hear* 
ing can only be gratified as to music in church; or if one lives in a 
society overpopulated with nuns and prostitutes, fornication in 
brothels becomes a characteristic mode of gratification for the 
power of sex. 

Each of man’s essential powers has as many possible realiza¬ 
tions, and hence, too, objects of appropriation, as it does potential 
forms in its development through history. Marx says, ‘It is obvious 
that the human eye gratifies itself in a way different from the crude 
non-human eye; the human ear different from the crude ear, etc.’® 
Seeing only monetary value in jewels is appropriation of another 
order than seeing their intrinsic beauty. Again, grasping at food 
like a hungry animal achieves a far different satisfaction than eating 
with a knife and fork and taking the time to taste each morsel. The 
close correspondence Marx sees between the form and level of 
appropriation and the slate of the object concerned is made explicit 
in his claim that 

The most beautiful music has no sense for the unmusical ear-is no 
object for it, because my object can only be the confirmation of one of 
my essential powers and can therefore only be so for me as my essen¬ 
tial power is present for itself as a subjective capacity, because the 
sense of an object for me goes only so far as my senses go . 6 

In offering concrete examples of the operation of man's powers, I 
have had to treat them separately. However, in life, because of 
their interconnection, they tend to function in groups and some¬ 
times all together. Man is bound to each of the objects he comes 
into contact with by many cords. For example, the sunset which 
was said to be related to the individual through his power of seeing 
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may also be related to him through his powers of feeling, thinking 
and loving (he feels it, he thinks about it, he loves it). Conse¬ 
quently, this sunset will affect all these powers. 

Furthermore, one power frequently reacts on another making 
new achievements by the latter possible. To love a woman means 
that one will see and hear her and everything associated with her 
differently from before, just as seeing the rich variety of colors in a 
sunset can increase one’s ability to feel and be aware of the world 
generally. The number and complexity of the relations Marx posits 
between man and nature insure that no power grows to its full stat¬ 
ure while others stagnate. As a rule, all a person’s abilities for 
appropriation move ‘forward’ together. Thus, too, for any given 
individual, his natural powers are likely to have developed up to 
par with his species power. Does not the eating of a cultured person 
reveal his culture as much as his seeing does? By the time of com¬ 
munism this interdependence of man's powers has proceeded so far 
that Marx can claim, ‘Man appropriates his total essence in a total 
manner, that is to say, as a whole man .’ 7 

The degree to which man’s appropriation has moved toward the 
ends inherent in his powers is said to be ‘entirely dependent on the 
stage of development which production and human intercourse has 
reached ’. 8 In primitive society, man appropriated the naturally 
existing means of production in producing boats, knives and shel¬ 
ters out of wood and stones, and in using them for his life pur¬ 
poses. Since relatively few articles were appropriated, however, and 
these inefficiently, the powers involved in this activity can be said 
to have achieved only a low level of fulfillment. This in turn is 
reflected by primitive man’s having minimal needs." With the 
appearance of new and radically different objects, however, such as 
occurs wherever the production process is forging ahead, man’s 
powers realize themselves in ways which were not before possible. 
And powers which are presented with ‘unusual’ objects become 
transformed as powers. This is Marx’s meaning when he says, 'The 
forming of the five senses is a labor of the entire history of the 
world down to the present ’. 10 

In Marx’s day, and we may assume he would stretch this period 
to cover our time, appropriation is supposed to have lost its crea¬ 
tive character. Instead of leading to the enrichment of man’s 
powers, capitalist appropriation has become, in Marx’s words, 
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‘direct, one-sided gratification - merely in the sense of pos essing, 
of having’. 11 

The human condition reflected in such appropriation is given in 
Marx’s claims that *man has no human needs’ and that money is 
the only 'true need* produced in capitalism. 13 People no longer feel 
drives to see, hear, love and think, but only to have, to own what is 
seen, heard, loved and thought about. Ownership, with all it entails 
in the way of greed, status, rights to use and abuse, has become the 
only adequate expression of man’s powers at this stage in their 
development. For Marx, the desire to own is not a characteristic of 
human nature but of historically conditioned human nature, and 
the desire to own everything with which one comes into contact is 
the peculiar product of capitalism. It should not be necessary to 
point out that there are exceptions, individuals and sometimes cer¬ 
tain powers within individuals where the shoe does not fit; but, 
generally speaking, Marx’s description of man’s powers in terms of 
their lowest common denominator, the power of ‘having’, applies 
more or less - with the necessary reservations made for differences 
of class - to all the people of the capitalist era. 1 * 

Just as capitalism is the Mow point’ of appropriation by man’s 
powers, communism is its 'high point’. Comparing the role that 
money plays in capitalist society with a situation where money does 
not exist, Marx states: 

Assume man to be man and his relationship to the world to be a 
human one: then you can exchange love only for love, trust for trust, 
etc. ff you want to enjoy art, you must be an artistically cultivated 
person; if you want to exercise influence over people you must be a 
person with a stimulating and encouraging effect on other people. 
Every one of your relations to man and to nature must be a specific 
expression corresponding to the object of your will, of your red indi¬ 
vidual life . 14 

This state of affairs, which only exists in communism, is referred to 
by Marx as Mhe real appropriation of the human essence (men- 
schlichen Weserts ) by and for man’ - ‘real’ because it occurs in life 
and involves objects, and ’human’ because it represents the ultimate 
achievement of man’s potentialities. 18 In Marx's talk of ‘human 
objects’, Muiman activities’, ‘human essence’, etc., the temporal ref¬ 
erence is almost always to communist society. 

Communism emerges as an era when man 'brings his species 
powers out of himself. 16 The vast storehouse of his potentialities 
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is at last emptied. Until then the greater part of these powers lie 
hidden inside him, which is to say that they are only partially and 
improperly fulfilled. Only in communism, Marx claims, is ‘the rich¬ 
ness of subjective human sensibility (a musical ear, an eye for 
beauty of form - in short, senses capable of human gratification, p- 
senses confirming themselves as essential powers of man) either 
cultivated or brought into being’. 17 Communism is the time of full,., 
personal appropriation. 



12 . Nature as evidence 


It is not only the powers involved in appropriation but also the 
objects appropriated that are said to become human in commu¬ 
nism. Until now, our chief concern has been with man, the subject, 
and his powers. Equal attention must be given to man’s objects as 
the necessary manifestations of these powers. According to Marx, 
‘Communism is the complete emancipation of all human senses and 
attributes; but it is this emancipation precisely because these senses 
and attributes have become, subjectively and objectively, human.’ 1 
They have become ‘subjectively’ human in that man’s powers and 
needs have attained their full potential, and 'objectively* so in the 
sense that his objects are indicative of this achievement. Such 
objects constitute the ‘human essence’ that Marx says will be 
appropriated in communism. 2 In his words. The eye has become a 
human eye just as its object has become a social, human object- 
an object emanating from man for man.* 3 

Because his powers are so extensive, communist man requires 
the whole of nature brought up to the level of his appropriation to 
satisfy him. Thus, in this period, the entire world is spoken of as 
‘the world of man’s essential powers ~ human reality... all objects 
become for him the objectification of himself, become objects 
which confirm and realize his individuality'. 4 

Man’s powers can be observed in their objects not only in com¬ 
munism but throughout history. In each era, these objects bear the 
tell-tale ‘mark’, the sign of what he has become, before appropria¬ 
tion as well as afterwards. We have already heard Marx say that 
the characteristic mode in which an object exists for any power is 
the mode in which this power generally realizes itself; man can 
only appropriate an object in ways the latter will allow, with each 
of its qualities serving as a limiting condition. Human beings 
cannot see Impressionist art in the highly stylized paintings of the 
fourteenth century, nor truly love in a society of nuns and prosti¬ 
tutes, nor tliink about calculus when it has yet to be invented. At 
each level in the development of man’s powers, the objects through 
which they seek expression will also be given. From these objects 
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themselves, therefore, we can deduce the state of man’s powers 
together with the level of their appropriation. 

More indicative still of the quality of appropriation of each gen¬ 
eration and class are the actual results, the changes in form, shape, 
number, etc., that are achieved. For only man, being what he is at 
this time and place, would have done these things, with these 
objects, in this way. Most powers bring something new to nature in 
their realization, forming or transforming the myriad of objects 
with which the individual comes Into contact in a manner that 
expresses the then state of his powers. The stylized religious paint¬ 
ings of the fourteenth century offer us striking evidence of man’s 
capacities in this period in the same instant that they help set the 
boundaries to his further development. Some powers, such as 
eating and drinking, abolish a part of nature in their realization, 
but even here the very hole left says something about the quality of 
the powers involved 

Every sphere of life provides both occasions and materials for 
the objectification of man’s essential powers. Production, religion, 
politics, art, literature, family, state, law, morality and science are 
each to be regarded in this light. In all their observable forms they 
embody the interaction between man’s powers at the level to which 
they have matured and the then existing objects of nature. ManTs' 
always surrounded by factories, currency, implements, clothing, 
types of shelter, foods, gods, prayers, moral codes, rulers, laws, 
statues, art, literature, philosophical ideas, scientific hypotheses and 
forms of family life suited to what he has become, and he is con¬ 
stantly trying to fit them better to what he is becoming. In each his¬ 
torical period, we are presented throughont nature with the evidence 
of what man wants, what he is capable of and what satisfies him. 

Material production, because of the necessary character of this 
task and the amount of time devoted to it, is the area of life where 
the individual’s powers are most evident. According to Marx, 'The 
object erf labor is... the objectification of man’s species life: for he 
duplicates himself not only, as in consciousness, intellectually, but 
also actively, in reality’. 0 Man’s species life, which is the operation 
of his essential powers, is said to become visible in production 
through the various modes adopted and products produced. Both 
are referred to, in Marx’s peculiar terminology, as man’s 'duplica¬ 
tion' of himself m the real world. What is duplicated here is not 
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man’s appearance (his phenomenal self) but his powers (his essen¬ 
tial self). How and what man produces are taken as certain indica¬ 
tions of "who* he is and 'what’ he has come to. In this way, Marx 
calls industry, by which he means man’s products as well as his 
implements, ‘the exoteric revelation of man’s essential powers’, and 
the history of industry, 'the open book of man's essential powers, 
the exposure to the senses of human psychology'. 6 Again, such 
remarks are not meant to indicate a close relation but an internal one. 

With industry and man’s powers viewed as two sides of the same 
Relation, changes in une invariably reflect changes in the other. 
And, according to Marx, the history of the productive forces, that 
is, of industry, is also ‘the history of the development of the powers 
of the individuals themselves*. 7 They have the same history, 
because they are, as Marx would have it, 'identical’; the concepts 
which describe one convey likewise the sense erf the other. So it is 
that Marx can claim of the coming socialist take-over of capitalist 
industry, ‘The appropriation of these forces is itself nothing more 
than the development of the individual capacities corresponding to 
the material instruments of production.’ 8 

For Marx, the means of production in advanced capitalism, 
though the result of capitalist appropriation, are objects with which 
humanity can begin its climb into communism. Socialist appropria¬ 
tion of these means of production, however, involves much more 
than transferring titles of ownership; primarily, it involves control¬ 
ling, using and regarding them in a manner and on a scale that 
expresses powers in the process of becoming fully human. And 
since appropriation in communism concerns the whole personality, 
Marx maintains, ‘The appropriation of a totality of instruments of 
production is for this reason the development of a totality of capaci¬ 
ties in the individuals themselves,’ 8 The developments which occur 
In nature are met here as always by a corresponding transformation 
in the character of man. 



13 . Activity, work, creativity 


Activity is the chief means by which man appropriates objects. We 
saw earlier that perception is the individuars immediate contact 
with nature; orientation how he understands this contact; and 
appropriation - roughly - the use he makes of it. Most kinds of 
appropriation, however, require some ‘mediation’ to bring man’s 
powers and nature together. Relatively few acts of appropriation 
are as motionless as seeing a sunset, which was the model offered. 
Appropriation generally demands a more active role from man 
himself. Activity, for Marx, is this role; it is man interacting with 
nature with his body as well as his mind. As such, activity is the 
actual movement of man’s powers in the real world, the living pro¬ 
cess of objectifying these powers in nature. 

The static account presented so far comes alive in man’s activity. 
With the actors, the setting and most of the plot before us, the 
acting was until now missing. Change and development are now 
occurring, as well as provided for. It is activity which establishes 
man in all the areas of his life; and, for Marx, the form of this 
activity in any period, as with industry and appropriation itself, is 
indicative of the state of man’s essential powers. 

Just as industry predominates over all other objecta in nature, so 
too Marx gives precedence to activity in industry over other types 
of activity, and for the same reasons. He says. 

The work-process resolved as above into its simple elementary factors, 
is human action with a view to the production of use-values, appropria¬ 
tion of natural substances to human requirements; it is the necessary 
condition for effecting exchanges of matter between man and nature; it 
is the everlasting nature-imposed condition of human existence, and 
therefore is independent of every social phase of that existence, or 
rather common to every such phase . 1 

Activity devoted to obtaining the material demands of life is more 
necessary, arduous and time consuming than activity in any other 
sphere. In his later writings, where Marx directs most of his atten¬ 
tion to the productive life, ‘activity’ is replaced by the specialized 
term “work 1 . 
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In two notes to the English edition of Capital i, Engels singles 
out work as the term winch most clearly expresses Marx’s 
intended meaning of conscious, purposive activity in the productive 
process. Engels says, ‘The labor which creates use-value, and 
counts qualitatively, is Work, as distinguished from Labor; that 
which creates value and counts quantitatively, is Labor as distin¬ 
guished from Work. * (In German, the term Arbeit covers both 
meanings.) I am only concerned here with ‘work’, or what it is that 
Engels says creates ‘use-values’ (and not with ‘labor’ which is said 
to create ‘value’). The use-value of any product is essentially its 
ability to serve the purpose for which it was made. 8 In this sense, 
use-values can be found in all areas of life, wherever in fact man 
has molded objects to suit his purposes. Constitutions, religious 
dogmas and filial obedience are as much use-vahies as are shoes. 
Consequently, Marx cen claim, 'Religion, family, state, law, moral¬ 
ity, science, art, etc., are only particular modes of production.* 1 As 
components of an organic whole, religion, family, state etc., can be 
called by a name usually reserved for material production when 
they function in a way generally associated with it, that is, to pro¬ 
duce use-values. The activity in any area of life which produces 
use-values is ‘work’ in the broadest sense, but ‘work* in this sense is 
also 'activity*. 

Productive activity, or work, which creates use-values of mate- 
nal objects, is seen as related to man’s essential powers in three 
ways. First, it is the leading example of action by man’s combined 
powers. Whatever man does several of his powers are likely to be 
involved and in a given relationship to nature. In a walk around the 
block for example, our eyes, ears and nose are each, in their own 
manner, making contact with various objects. During productive 
activity, however, all man's powers are engaged to a greater or 
lesser extent. According to Marx, the ‘working up of objects' to sat¬ 
isfy man’s material life purposes requires planning, skillful effort 
and concentration. We must have some notion of what we want 
beforehand, know how to make it, and be able to concentrate on its 
production. No other activity demands as much.* 

As the outstanding example of action by man’s combined 
powers. Mara cans productive activity ‘the life of the species’; It is 

• A more detailed description of work will be found below. Id Chapter 15. 
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man's ‘life-activity’. 0 It is chiefly in this sense that Marx speaks of 
work as a need, adding elsewhere that even in communism there 
will be a reed for a ‘normal portion of work’. 6 It is the need of all 
man’s powers for the most direct means to their combined fulfill¬ 
ment, and it is common to people in all societies. 

Productive activity is further related to the individual's powers in 
establishing new possibilities, in extending the boundaries in nature, 
for their fulfillment Work must occur in nature; it is only the 
external world ‘in which it is active, from which and by means of 
which it produces’. 7 As we saw, the world of objects as it exists at 
any one time constitutes the real limits for the realization of man’s 
powers. If this world were to remain unaltered, these powers would 
always achieve the same type and degree of fulfillment. It is only 
because reality undergoes constant transformation that we can 
speak of fulfillment in terms of ‘levels’ and ‘modes’. That our world 
does change is due, Marx says, to the activity of man which never 
ceases to change it, 8 

The direction this productive activity takes, its immediate and 
basic aims, can be traced to the demands that nature makes on the 
individual, given his own peculiar make up. According to Marx, 
“Neither nature objectively nor nature subjectively is directly given 
in a form adequate to the human being.’ 1 ’ In creating a nature 
which is adequate, in producing food which he can eat, clothes he 
can wear and a house he can live in, man is forever remolding 
nature, and with each alteration enabling his powers to achieve new 
kinds and degrees of fulfillment. Industry exists in order to satisfy 
human needs, but industry in turn creates conditions of life which 
generate new needs. These make necessary a new advance in indus¬ 
try and a diversification of products. It is such a development Marx 
is describing when he declares, ‘the needs of people are themselves 
the ultimate grounds (ietzten Griindc) for their satisfaction’. 10 

What would happen if nature were given in a form which man 
found adequate? In Capital I, Marx mentions the tropics where 
nature is too lavish, where it is ‘adequate’, and as a result keeps 
man in the condition of a child. Instead of growth there is stagna¬ 
tion. In this instance, nature 

does not impose upon him any necessity to develop himself. It Is not 
the tropics with their luxuriant vegetation, but the temperate zone, that 
is the mother-country of capital. It is not the mere fertility of the soil. 
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but the differentiation of the soil, the variety of its natural products, the 
changes of the seasons, which form the physical basis for the social 
division of labor, and which, by changes in the natural surroundings, 
spur man on to the multiplication of his wants, his capabilities, his 
means and modes of labor. 11 

Thus, it is not nature as such bur variations in nature which force 
and lure the individual and, in the last analysis, enable him to 
develop his powers. 1 * With nature viewed as an incentive as well 
as a limitation on activity, the natural features of each locale 
assume a special significance. 

The link between work which maintains life and merely repro¬ 
duces existing conditions (tropical societies) and work which goes 
further and alters these conditions is the social division of labor. 
Specialization among individual workers results from man’s attempt 
to satisfy his basic life needs in an ‘inadequate’ nature, but it brings 
in its train an increase in society’s overall efficiency for transform¬ 
ing nature. More can be done; more is done; new needs are 
generated-the march of progress has got under way. With the 
division of labor, man’s productive activity acquires a logic which 
will bring him eventually to the portals of the communist society.* 

Besides serving as the main vehicle for the expression of man's 
combined powers and as the principal means by which the nature 
imposed limitations on his fulfillment are lifted, productive activity 
is also the chief influence on the development of these powers qua 
powers. ‘How could work’, Marx asks, ‘ever be anything but a 
“development of human capacities”?’ 13 The growth of man’s capa¬ 
bilities toward the ends inherent in them, in each individual as in 
history itself, is primarily the result of his productive activity 
Referring to such activity, Marx claims, 'By thus acting on the 
external world and changing it, he at the same time changes his 
own nature. He develops his slumbering powers and compels them 
to act in obedience to his sway.’ 14 Man’s ‘nature’ in this statement 
is meant to include both his powers and the objects through which 
they manifest themselves. 

As with appropriation, whose history has already been outlined, 
the precise character of man’s productive activity is different in 
each period. In one place, Marx points out that productive activity 


• The division of labor Is discussed again In the following chapter, but 
receives Its fullest treatment In Chapter 24 below. 
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both expends man’s powers and develops them. 18 Work always 
involves the consumption of powers, but it does not always alter 
them for the better. Whether an individual’s ability to fulfill himself 
is actually increased or not will depend on the particular activity 
- what it is and how it is carried on - along with all the sur¬ 
rounding circumstances. The productive activity of the proletariat 
in a capitalist system is the outstanding instance of what might 
be called the ‘retrogression’ (to use my own term) of essential 
powers. 

Productive activity develops powers capable of their ultimate 
fulfillments only in communism, and In communism only such 
activity exists. Marx says that in the communist society all work is 
‘self-activity’, that is, activity which realizes the genuinely human 
powers that constitute the ‘self’ in this period. 18 Looking back over 
time from the vantage point of the future, Marx declares, ‘for the 
socialist man the entire so-called history of the world is nothing but 
the begetting of man through human work, nothing but the coming 
to be (Werdcn') of nature for man’. 17 All transformations in man 
and his rejects through all time will be viewed, from the perspec¬ 
tive of communism, as having been determined by the character of 
human productive activity. 

This brief sketch of the history of work is likewise an account of 
the changing meaning of ‘work’, each new development making the 
notion so much richer. Through its internal relations, in the first 
Instance, with distribution, exchange and consumption, and beyond 
this with whatever other factors in and through which it takes 
place, work expresses the full character of a period. In the broadest 
sense, it is this period viewed from what Marx considers its most 
enlightening vantage point. Given the internal relation he posits 
between language and reality, all this is captured (if only occasion¬ 
ally conveyed) in the covering concept, 18 

It must also be noted that there is no clear distinction in Marx's 
writings between ‘activity’, ‘work’ and ‘creativity’. In interacting 
with nature, each man deposits part of his personality, the distinc¬ 
tive contribution of his powers, in all he does. The modifications 
made are a reflection of the person acting, embodying some of his 
own qualities in a more or less recognizable form. This describes 
equally activity, work and creativity. Thus, all work in any area oi 
life which produces use-values may also be viewed as creativity. 
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Marx even speaks of a 'worker’s productive activity’ as his ‘creative 
power’. 1 ® Rather than a belittling of ’creativity’, its equation with 
‘activity’ and ‘work’ represents an unusual extension of these other 
concepts. Marx is not downgrading Milton’s creative powers when 
he says, ‘Milton produced Paradise Lost for the same reason that a 
silk worm produces silk. It was an activity of his nature.** 0 The 
activity of Milton’s nature was such creative acts as writing Para¬ 
dise Lost. Nor is Marx disputing the creativity which is involved in 
singing when he speaks of it as *work’ and ‘activity’.* 1 

‘Creativity* is a term much used by the early Marx, the zenith of 
its use being reached even before 1844. Many of the poems, for 
example, that Marx wrote while still a student are songs of praise 
for man’s creative drives and cries of defiance against whatever 
would fetter him. As far back as 1835, just before Marx left high 
school, he wrote an extremely revealing essay called ‘Reflections of 
a Youth on Choosing a Calling’, in which creativity and fulfillment 
are central themes,®* ’Creativity* never leaves Marx’s vocabulary 
but it is effectively replaced there, first by ‘activity* and then by 
‘work’. ‘Activity’ is the term which figures most prominently in 
Marx’s philosophical writings, especially the Economic and Philo¬ 
sophic Manuscripts of 1844. In his later economic writings, of 
course, ‘work* has become the pivotal expression.** 

The difference between ‘activity’, ’work’ and ‘creativity, how¬ 
ever, is more than one of periods in Marx’s life; it is also a matter 
of emphasis. Each term excels in bringing out certain aspects of 
what is essentially the same interaction between man and nature. 
’Activity* stresses the separate motions involved and its totality as 
purposeful endeavor; ‘work’ points to material production as the 
prime area of activity and the production thronghout life of use- 
values; and ‘creativity* focuses on the uniqueness of the product, its 
source hi man, the most advanced of nature’s creatures, and the 
effect of this activity on his progress toward communism. 

What begins as a difference in emphasis is seen at the limits of 
these concepts as independent meanings, for ‘activity*, ’work’ and 
‘creativity’ do not completely overlap. Not ail activity is work; nor 
is ail activity, nor all work, creativity. The activity of running 
around in circles, for instance, is not work for no use-values are 
produced, nor can such activity be considered creative. Likewise, 
>i.|| work in a capitalist factory where, according to Marx, man has 
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been reduced to *a cog m the machine 1 also cannot be called ‘crea¬ 
tive’, since like running in circles such work does not aid man’s 
powers to mature. A given case of activity and work is also one of 
creativity when it involves human powers or helps man’s powers to 
develop positively. In communism, as far as possible, all activity 
and work is creative. Even outside communism, each term weighs 
heavily on the meanings of the others, and, on most occasions, 
where one is used the other two could be substituted with only a 
change in emphasis resulting. 


14 . Man's social nature 


Marx s conception of man’s powers and of what is required for 
llieir realization provides the basis for his claim that man’s Activity 
(work, creativity) must be done with and for others, and, conse¬ 
quently, that he is a social being. Marx says that by ‘social’ he 
means ‘the cooperation of several individuals, no matter under 
what conditions, in what manner, and to what end*.' This coopera¬ 
tion may be active, conscious and purposeful, as in production, or it 
may be passive, unconscious and without apparent purpose, as in 
using a language which other people understand. ‘Cooperation’, 
then, covers all the forms in and through which man relates to his 
fellows; but Marx also uses it in a narrow sense where it refers to 
joint activity aimed at achieving mutually accepted ends. 

Society’, the last in Marx’s trio of all-group expressions, Is 
defined as ‘the sum of the relations in which .. . individuals stand 
to one another’. 51 These relations are sometimes treated as existing 
externally to man, as when Marx calls society (the actual forms 
taken by cooperation) *the product of man's reciprocal activities’; 
And sometimes as lying within man himself, as when he says, 
‘Society itself, that is man himself in his social relations’.® And as 
people are seen related to each other not only directly but through 
their objects, the term ‘society’ at the limits of its definition covers 
both man and the world he inhabits. 

According to Marx, people are invariably in a close relationship 
with one another because ‘their needs — therefore their nature — 
and the manner of satisfying them creates between them reciprocal 
links (sexual relations, exchange, division of labor)’. 4 So much is 
this the case, he maintains, that ‘the history of an individual in par¬ 
ticular cannot be separated from the history of preceding or con¬ 
temporary individuals’.® It is man’s need for other men and what 
they can do to aid him in the realization of his powers, whatever 
their condition, that holds civil society together in all periods. This 
glue binding man to man is also referred to by Marx as natural 
‘necessity’ ( Natumotwendigkcit ) and 'interest*. 0 

Production is the area of life where man’s social character 
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emerges most clearly and It generally serves Marx as his prime 
example of human cooperation. In opposition to the atomistic 
views of many of his contemporaries, Marx holds that 

Man is in (he most literal sense of the word a zoon poliiikon, not only 
e social animal, but an animal which can develop into an individual 
only in society. Production by isolated individuals outside of society — 
something which might happen as an exception to a civilized man who 
by accident got into the wilderness and already dynamically possessed 
within himself the forces of society-is as great an absurdity as the 
idea of the development of language without individuals living together 
and talking to one another. r 

Producing with, for or through others, and on the basis of what 
others have requested, supplied or taught are the obvious social ties 
to be found in production. Beyond this, we must recall what was 
said about Marx’s conception of production being ‘identical’ with 
consumption, distribution and exchange, whereby each process is 
viewed as an integral facet of the others, in order to appreciate the 
full range of cooperation that Marx finds in production." 

If productive activity outside tropical lands is to succeed in satis¬ 
fying man’s most basic needs, it must involve a division of labor. 
Instead of one person doing all the tasks necessary to maintain his 
life, he spadaiizes in a particular line of work knowing that other 
people are doing likewise. A man must be certain that others are 
producing food for him in order to concentrate on making shoes, 
and he must know that he will be able to exchange his shoes for 
food whenever he wants. Soon he will produce only one part of the 
shoe while his co-workers produce the remainder. With his job 
technically diminished, his dependence on the efforts of others for 
finished product and, thus, the necessity for cooperation with them 
augments proportionally. —— 

Through the social division of labor, too, the conditions of life 
of one person are found to cover many, with the result that what 
were individual needs have become social needs: whole groups are 
conscious of desiring the same ends. Social needs reflect a situation 
where the powers of many men have developed up to the same 
level, which results, in turn, from their having similar experiences 
at home and at work. Such needs are likewise reflected in social 
wants (feelings), social demand (stated feelings or actions) and 
social utility (the use to which articles are put). 
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The individual cannot escape his dependence on society even 
when he acts on his own. A scientist who spends his lifetime in a 
laboratory may delude himself that he is a modem version of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, but the material of his activity and the apparatus and 
skills with which he operatea are social products. They are ineras- 
able signs of the cooperation which binds men together. The very 
language in which a scientist thinks has been learned in a particular 
society. Social context also determines the career and other life 
goals that an individual adopts, how he tries to carry out his 
choices and whether or not he succeeds. No one becomes a scien¬ 
tist or even wants to become one in a society which does not have 
any. In short, man’s consciousness of himself and of his relations 
with others and with nature are that of a social being, since the 
manner in which he conceives of anything is a function of his 
society.® 

The individual, then, is always social; yet, Marx thinks of him 
as being more so in communism, where competition as we know it 
has given way to cooperation as we have still to leam about it. The 
resulting social functions of the communist man are described as 
‘so many modes of giving free scope to his natural and acquired 
powers’. 10 Knowledge may be superficial and one-sided or deep 
and many-sided. Just so man’s relations with his fellows, and it is 
only in communism that the potential within these relations is fully 
realized. Marx even equates the espression ‘social being’ with 
human being’, where the latter means man living at the high tide of 
his accomplishments. 11 This is but another example of a concept 
meaning what Marx is using it to describe, the sense of 'sociaP 
keeping pace with changes in the real world. In communism, 
society and ‘social being* come to mean all that is distinctive in 
this period of man’s social relationships, and are often used by 
Marx with this broad reference in mind. 

All man s efforts, products, thoughts and emotions relate him to 
others ana, in communism, besides the strengthening of such ties 
now suitably transformed, the objects at both ends of each person’s 
relations are appropriated by everyone; or as Marx puts it, ‘The 
senses and enjoyment of other men have become my own 
appropriation.” ® We saw earlier that each man, as a unit of 
nature, is an object for everyone else and therefore part of every¬ 
one else through their appropriation. For Marx, people are appro- 
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priating one another in all their contacts. And like the other objects 
in nature, the individual in his role as object must be up to the level 
at which he is being appropriated; otherwise others will not be able 
to fully realize their powers in him. Hence, only communist men 
are ‘fitting’ human objects of appropriation by other communist 
men, who require such ideal friends, neighbors and co-workers to 
manifest the full range of qualities that Marx attributes to them. 
‘All history’, Marx says, ‘is the preparation of “man” to become the 
object o! sensuous consciousness, and for the needs of “man as 
man” to become (natural, sensuous) needs.’ 18 This latter aim has 
been treated in my description of what the individual will be able to 
do in communism, but it is also a question of ‘what he can be done 
to’. As communist objects, human beings possess those necessary 
attributes which enable others to achieve complete fulfillment 
through them. 14 

With each man only able to appropriate other communist men, 
their fulfillment concerns him as much as his own. His stake in 
their accomplishments and happiness could not be more personal; 
yet the result is his coming to view all of nature in terms of human¬ 
ity. Objects that any individual needs are seen as objects that 
society needs, since everyone’s fulfillment requires the satisfaction 
of this individual. Hence, Marx can claim that in communism, 
‘Need or enjoyment have consequently lost their egotistical na¬ 
ture’. 18 A person can no longer satisfy his own need by depriv¬ 
ing others, since the effect of their disappointment would punish 
him along with everyone else. Essential to grasp Is that man at this 
time believes that whatever others appropriate, whether in produc¬ 
tion or consumption, belongs equally to him, and whatever he does 
equally to them 

In harness with this belief, both affecting it and being affected by 
it, is communist man’s conception of others and their necessary 
objects as extensions of himself. The extraordinary cooperation 
which exists brings a revolution in the way each individual concep¬ 
tualizes his relations with what we take to be the ‘outer* world. For 
Marx, as we have seen, all such relations are internal to each of the 
factors involved, but it is only in communism that this way of view¬ 
ing reality acquires general acceptance and that its consequences 
become part of people's daily lives. Through this conceptoal revo¬ 
lution, the individual has, in effect, supplied himself with a new 
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subject, the community, for all but his most personal activities. 
There are few developments in communism which are as difficult to 
grasp or as far reaching in their implications as the substitution in 
people s minds of man the species for the separate and independent 
individuals each of us takes himself to be. With this change, the 
integration, both practical and theoretical (in life and in outlook), 
of the individual into the group is completed. The age-old conflict 
between man and society has been resolved. 1 * 

The path which we have trodden brings us to the conclusion 
expressed in Marx’s claim that in communism, 'nature becomea 
man - 17 In this period, the variety and intensity of the individual**? 
activity has brought him directly, or as a unit of society, into con¬ 
tact with all of nature. Former tenuous relations are strengthened 
and objects once untouched by his powers become involved in the 
work of their fulfillment. For the first time, objects and the desires 
they generate are uniting people rather than making them 
compete. 1 " With society viewed as the sum of interpersonal ties, 
including people’s relations with each other’s objects, Marx con¬ 
cludes that communist society 'is the consummate oneness in sub¬ 
stance (vollendete Weseneinheit) of man and nature - the true res¬ 
urrection of nature - the naturalism of man and the humanism of 
nature both brought to fulfillment’. 1 ® Like the conflict between 
man and society, the conflict between man and nature is also 
resolved. In communism, the Relations expressed by ‘nature’, ‘man’ 
and society’ have converged into one another; people both recog¬ 
nize and treat what are referred to by these concepts as ‘identical*. 



15. The character of the species 


While attacking Grtin’s interpretation of Fourier’s psychology, 
Marx claims that no single attribute of real individuals can indicate 
the whole man: ‘What manner of man can possibly be deduced 
from the lobe of his own ear, or from such other feature which dis¬ 
tinguishes him from the beasts? Such a man is contained in himself, 
like his own pimple.* 1 Yet, Marx attempts such a summary of his 
conception of ‘human nature in general’ when he says ‘The whole 
character of a species ... is contained in the character of its life 
activity; and free, conscious activity is man's species character.’* In 
a sense, any of the major categories in which Marx offers his views, 
given the web of connections between them, could serve this func¬ 
tion. Marx chooses man’s ‘life activity’, which refers to all activities 
that distinguish the human species, because he considers it the most 
favourable vantage point from which to observe man’s other rela¬ 
tions. 

At the core of ‘life activity* is productive work; for Marx, 'pro¬ 
ductive life is the life of the species. It is life engendering life’.* 
And elsewhere he asserts, ’As individuals express their lives, so they 
are. What they are, therefore, coincides with their production, both 
with what they produce and with how they produce.’ 4 We have 
already explored the human relations involved in ‘what they pro¬ 
duce’, where industry was found to be the ‘exoteric revelation of 
man's powers’, but not yet in ‘how they produce’. Though we have 
seen the part work plays in expressing man's powers, how it trans¬ 
forms his nature imposed limitations, and what it does to develop 
his capacities, the actual qualities exhibited while producing remain 
to be described. Because of the prime importance of work, Marx 
believes these qualities, with certain minor exceptions, will also be 
found in the individual’s other life activities. 

Even accepting Marx’s assertion that man’s species character is 
best summarized in the character of his life activity, I find the spe¬ 
cific content he gives to this latter category doubly misleading: first, 
though it appears to apply to the species through its development, 
it does not - it only applies to man’s activity in communism; sec- 
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ondly, as a description of man's activity in communism, it is woe¬ 
fully lacking in detail as we can see from Marx’s other comments 
on this subject. Marx’s summation of man’s species character as 
free and conscious activity occurs in a discussion of alienation 
under capitalism, in which his main aim is to show that Blienated 
activity b not free. 15 If we want to obtain man’s species character 
for capitalism as well as for other societies, however, it is necessary 
to seek out a kind of lowest common denominator, or those quali¬ 
ties which all men past, present and future share just because they 
are men. Marx occasionally attempts such an exercise, though he 
never draws any conclusion in terms of man’s species character; if 
he had, it would be different from the one stated above. 

Man’s species activity, in the sense of a lowest common denomi¬ 
nator, emerges when one contrasts it with his natural activity, or 
that activity he has in common with other living creatures. This is 
the same method I applied to distinguish between natural and spe¬ 
cies powers. Marx says: 

The animal is immediately identifiable with his life-activity. It does not 
distinguish itself from it. It is its life-activity. Man makes his Ufe- 
activity itself the object of his will and of his consciousness. He has con¬ 
scious life-activity. It is not a determination with which he directly 
merges. Conscious life-activity directly distinguishes mBn from animal 
life-activity. 0 

Man s activity is said to differ from that of animals in that he is 
able to set himself off mentally from whatever it is he is doing, 
while animals just da They have no awareness of themselves as 
acting entities. Conscious of a distinction between his acts and him¬ 
self as actor (knowing himself as someone who acts to attain his 
ends), it is the individual’s choice on any given occasion to act or 
to rest tranquil. Such conscious and willed activity is unique to man 
among all living creatures.* 

Another unique feature of human activity, according to Marx, is 
that it is planned beforehand; it is purposive. 


* Marx’s meaning Is more than what is commonly meant by ’setf-conscioaa- 
’ , fak nB 8 T? ex,s,en, i a l»sts and present day psychoanalysts 

refer to as establishing the Independence of the T, or creating the feeling 
or ego klantity. in Marx’s case, however, man always possesses this qual- 
■iy* 
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A spider conducts operations that resemble those of a weaver, and a 
bee puts to shame many an architect in the construction of her cells. 
But what distinguishes die worst architect from the best of bees is this, 
that the architect Taises his structure in the imagination of the laborer 
at its commencement. He not only effects a change of form in the 
material on which he works, but he also realizes a purpose of his own 
that gives the law to his modus operand i, Bnd to which he must subor¬ 
dinate his will . 7 

Whatever material changes are achieved through the productive 
process are seen by Marx as ‘designed from the commencement’. 8 
The use-value crested by work symbolizes its purposive character, 
since it is in order to obtain use-values that these tasks are under¬ 
taken. 

Marx’s view of purposive action raises a wide variety of objec¬ 
tions, central of which is that the activity of the architect is not a 
prototype of all human work. Very few of a person's productive 
activities are intended in this way, and there are many of which it is 
difficult to say they are intended at all. For Marx, these are ‘fine 
points’ irrelevant to his chosen function of highlighting interrela¬ 
tions, and consequently for which he shows little concern. In 
Marx’s defense, It must be added that the terms ‘purpose’ and 
‘plan’ (‘design’) are generally used in their weak senses. What he 
seems to have had in mind is simply that man knows what it is he 
is going to produce, and which actions and implements will pro¬ 
duce it. It is questionable, however, whether even this limited 
degree of purposiveness has such wide application. 

Physical and mental flexibility are other characteristics that 
Marx ascribes to man’s life activity. ‘An animal forms things in 
accordance with the standard and the need of the species to which 
it belongs, whilst man knows how to produce in accordance with 
the standard of every species, and knows how to apply everywhere 
the inherent standard to the object.’* Man’s physical and mental 
flexibility is his skill in adapting his activity, which is aimed at sat¬ 
isfying needs, to the requirements of different objects. Land, wood 
and iron all require special treatment if they are to be transformed 
into what they are potentially, that is, farms, tables, spoons, etc. 
The Individual’s ability to use tools to aid him in his work is an indi¬ 
cation of how far his flexibility extends. 

Marx also points out that man alone of all creatures is capable 
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of giving close attention to what he Is doing over any length of 
time; only man can concentrate. The subordination achieved in 
work, he claims, 'is no mere momentary act. Besides the exertion 
of the bodily organs, the process demands that, during the whole 
operation, the workman's will be steadily in consonance with his 
purpose. This means dose attention,’ 10 

Finally, from what was said about man as a social being, one 
further quality emerges: the individual's activity is always social. 
Even when it is not done with or for other men, production is 
social because it is based on the assumptions and language of a 
particular society. 

If life activity, in its most general sense, is life itself, the energy, 
movement, change of pace and rhythm devoted to satisfying natu¬ 
ral needs, then species life activity stands out as its conscious, 
willed, purposive, flexible, concentrated and social facets which 
enable man to pursue the unique demands of his species. 

All the qualities Marx attributes to species life activity fit rather 
neatly into a category which Marx never used for this purpose. 
What have I said but that Marx views work as ‘rational*, in the 
sense that man grasps the nature of what he wants to transform 
and is able to direct his movements accordingly? In ordinary lan¬ 
guage, 'to act rationally’ means to understand the ‘why’ and ‘where¬ 
fore’ of what one is doing and to proceed in the most efficient way 
when doing it. Consciousness, which was described as man’s ability 
to distinguish himself from his activity, is obviously a constituent 
relation of reason in this sense. Before man can weigh the advan¬ 
tages of alternative courses, he must be aware of his distinction as 
chooser from what is to be chosen. The act of choosing kaeif shows 
will to be another building block in reason. However, it is in 
Marx’s portrayal of man's life activity as purposive that its rational¬ 
ity is most evident. What is setting a plan and following it but to 
act rationally? Hegel had even referred to reason, on one occasion, 
as ’purposive activity’. 11 Though one may speak of purposes which 
are’irrational' and, more strainetfiy, of rational activity that has 'no 
apparent purpose’, such usages are not at all typical 

Man's mental flexibility is yet another aspect of his rationality, 
for it presumes the ability to understand objects, particularly in 
relation to their own future states. As for physical flexibility this is 
a prerequisite for follow-up activity that attains the stated goal in 
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the most efficient manner. Concentration too can he brought under 
the same ruhric by viewing it as a considered response to the 
requirements of the plan. The social nature of life activity is 
another element in its rationality, for do not all forms of coopera¬ 
tion aid man in his work? In bringing together Marx’s scattered 
descriptions of human production under the single term ‘rational’ I 
have been more concerned with completeness than with avoiding 
overlapping. Thus, all the parts fit, though some of them find their 
way into my use of ‘rational 1 two and three times over. 

Though easily the best term by which to distinguish man’s life 
activity from that of animals, Marx refrained from using ‘rational’ 
because it is alien to his system (he does use it, however, to 
describe man's activity in communism). The image that ‘rational’ 
usually presents us of a man choosing between numerous possibili¬ 
ties, with neither material pressures nor disturbing emotions acting 
upon him, is completely foreign to Marx’s thinking. Still, the mental 
process that goes on when the individual feels particular needs and 
tries to satisfy them in the most efficient manner he knows may 
justly be labelled ‘reasoning*. Such reasoning, of course, is carried 
on within carefully prescribed boundaries determined by the state 
of his powers and of nature. It is severely limited in the kind of 
problems it considers, the way it deals with them and, too, the type 
of solution it arrives at. Nevertheless, I find it useful to bring 
together the various aspects of Marx's conception of life activity 
under this term, because they are all more or less associated with it 
in the common mind. The explanatory value of ‘rational’ in this 
instance justifies infringing on my fundamental rule of remaining 
within Marx’s categories. 




16 . Freedom as essence 


In issuing a declaration of man’s species character. Man was 
drawn to portray life activity in communism, because only then 
does the individual develop into a complete species being, only then 
do the differences between man and the animal world become all 
that they can be. According to Marx, ’The real active orientation of 
man to himself as a species being, or his manifestation as a real 
species being (i.e., as a human being), is only possible by his really 
bringing out of himself alt the powers that are his as the species 
man.’ 1 Elsewhere, he states explicitly that the individual living 
under capitalism is not a real species being and, again, that the 
work of this individual ‘has lost all semblance of life activity'. 2 The 
fact is that by ‘species man’ Marx can refer to all men always as 
well as to communist men alone, but he most often uses this 
expression to refer to the latter. In this case, species life activity is 
what people are moving toward rather than what the people of all 
periods actually engage in. 

On this interpretation, Marx’s description of species life activity 
must be considered very incomplete. Besides being ‘free’ and ’con¬ 
scious', this activity will also be willed, purposive, physically and 
mentally flexible, concentrated and social. However, as we have 
seen, man’s social activity in communism is quite different from 
what goes by the same name in all earlier societies. This applies 
likewise to each of the traits that distinguishes man’s life activity 
from that of animals. Man’s conscious activity in a capitalist fac¬ 
tory, for example, can mean little more than being awake and 
knowing that one is puiiing a lever rather than turning a handle. In 
communism, consciousness entails alertness, and the individual Is 
aware of the complexities of what he is doing, including its mani¬ 
fold relations to himself and to other people and things. Man’s 
activities are always purposive, but in communism the plan setting is 
more conscious, more creatively enjoyable, and the plan itself gran¬ 
der than ever before. Furthermore, the communist man will be able 
to concentrate harder, if not longer, than any of his predecessors. 

Marx believes too that the physical and mental flexibility of the 
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communist man will far surpass anything our world has seen. The 
requirements of objects are many and can be me* in various ways; 
communist man will know and be good alone or in coordination 
with his fellows in satisfying all of them. Man has always been able 
to manipulate some parts of his environment, but it is only in com¬ 
munism that his physical and mental flexibility takes in all of 
nature; and it is only then that this flexibility covers the most 
useful as well as the most beautiful forms of each thing. 

To achieve this degree of success at transforming nature, com¬ 
munist man must be extraordinarily good at whatever he under¬ 
takes. All physical and mental work is done with the ease of an 
expert. Thus, the activity of this Jack of-all-trades, who is also 
master of them all, is always skillful. This new found ascendancy 
over objects may also he attributed to man’s heightened rationality 
in this period. In his knowledge, he has at last gotten beneath 
appearances to essences. Marx says that in communism, we find 
men ‘rationally regulating their exchange with nature’, attaining 
their human purposes 'with the least expenditure of energy and 
under conditions most worthy of their human nature*. 8 Such activ¬ 
ity is rational in that it is based on a firm grasp of natural laws, 
with each movement carried out so as to make the most effective 
use of these laws. 

Marx also says that man’s species activity is free, which is addi¬ 
tional evidence that he generally locates it in the time of commun¬ 
ism. In his most explicit statement on this subject, Marx calls man’s 
freedom ‘the positive power to assert his true individuality'. 4 This 
‘true individuality’ is man at the height of his powers and needs, 
thoroughly and intensively cooperating with his fellows, and appro¬ 
priating all of nature. Free activity is activity that fulfills such 
powers, and freedom, therefore, is the condition of man whose 
human powers are thus fulfilled; it passes beyond the absence of 
restraint to the active unfolding of all his potentialities.® 

In a sense, freedom of some sort (and therefore in some sense of 
the term) must have always existed. Leaving our ordinary linguistic 
practise aside, this conclusion is required by Marx’s view that the 
history of man’s development is likewise the history of the develop¬ 
ing meanings of his concepts. This would also seem to follow from 
his occasional use of ‘freedom’ to refer (roughly) to being able to 
do what one wants, whatever that happens to be - as when he says. 
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‘No man fights against freedom; at most he fights against the free¬ 
dom of others.’ 0 Yet, Marx is usually so concerned to link freedom 
with the full development of man’s povers that I am inclined to say 
that this concept, in ita ’Marxist* sense, only has application in 
communism. 

The same conclusion follows from Marx’s claim that, 'Only in 
community with others has each individual the means of cultivating 
his gifts in all directions; only in community, therefore, is personal 
freedom possible.* 7 By ‘community’ Marx has in mind a sincere 
and multi-faceted relationship binding each individual to everyone 
else in his society Such a bond can only come into existence after 
SlI artificial barriers to the mutual involvement of people have been 
tom down. Its first prerequisite is the abolition of classes. Only 
then can all man’s social functions register as free activity; only 
then, in Marx’s words, 'is personal freedom possible’. Engels goes 
as far as to maintain that it is impossible even to speak of freedom 
while classes and the state exist. 0 

Central to man’s free activity in communism is free work. 
Though exhibiting all the characteristics that have been ascribed to 
free activity, work at this time is something more and less than 
activity outside production. In Capital in, Marx divides all commu¬ 
nist life into the ’realm of necessity’ and the ‘realm of Freedom’. 0 
In so far as material production is necessary to maintain life, it 
remains in all societies, communism included, a 'realm of neces¬ 
sity’. Even if the individual wants to work and enjoys it, which is the 
case in communism, there is still a sense in which he has to do it if 
he is to stay alive. In this field, man has to cooperate with others 
and apply himself, or there would be hunger and chaos. The fact 
that he wants to do this is due to his unusual character and the 
equally unusual conditions of this period, but that he must whether 
he wants to or not is an indication that wa are still operating in the 
‘realm of necessity’. 

In communism, however, even inside the 'realm of necessity’, 
man’s activity is free in the sense that it both develops and fulfills 
his human powers. In the same pages where Marx distinguishes 
between these two realms, he makes it abundantly clear that man is 
not coerced to work, that he plays an important role in helping to 
determine his work conditions, that in this work he joins together 
with his fellows to rationally regulate nature, and that he controls 
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and uses natural forces for his own purposes. A similar description 
of free work occurs in the Crundrisse, where emphasis is laid on 
overcoming obstacles. Marx speaks of work here as the 'activity of 
real freedom*, and adds that it will not be play, as Fourier suggests, 
but the most earnest and intense effort. 10 Marx believes that 
efforts which are truly creative tax the entire personality. Hence, 
production will always require great exertion; only, in communism, 
•his exertion, rather than being unpleasant and draining the in¬ 
dividual of his capacities, is joyful, satisfying and fulfilling. 

The 'realm of freedom’ is said to begin ‘only where labor which 
is determined by necessity and mundane considerations ceases’, and 
Marx characterizes it as ‘that development of human energy which 
is an end in itself. He maintains, however, that such perfection can 
‘blossom forth only with the realm of necessity as its basis*. 11 Art, 
music and love can only be engaged in after man has provided him¬ 
self with food, clothing and shelter. Where there is nothing that 
must be done, the last boundary to the exercise of man’s human 
powers has been removed. Doing what he wants is no longer based 
on the condition of choosing correctly or perishing. The character¬ 
istics of work and non-work activity in communism are (he same; 
only this condition differs. 

It should be possible to extract all the qualities of man’s life 
activity in communist society from our discussion of free work. 
Yet, freedom’ is sometimes used to refer to a single element In this 
package, as when Engels claims, 'Freedom is control over ourselves 
and over external nature which is founded on knowledge of natural 
necessity’. 1 a The view stated here is frequently held to be the 
whole of Marx’s conception of freedom. 18 Apart from Engels* 
comment, this misinterpretation springs from the dangerous prac¬ 
tise of making analogies with other thinkers. In this case, Hegel, 
who equates freedom, in its this-worldly sense, with recognizing 
necessity and willing one’s actions to be in accord with it, is said to 
be expressing Marx’s views as well as his own. But though this 
meaning is contained in Marx's broad conception of freedom, it is 
freedom as seen from one angle only. If left in this lopsided condi¬ 
tion and out of context, even this partial reference cannot be com¬ 
prehended. To be adequately defined, freedom’, in the Marxist 
sense, must be presented as a union of its constituent relations - 
the whole web of interconnections must be apparent - and it is 
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such a definition which I have tried to put together in this chapter. 
To be grasped correctly, Engels’ comment must be viewed as an 
instance of the whole being subsumed in the part. ‘Freedom’ is con¬ 
trolling and knowing only when these qualities are conceived of in 
their relations with the rest of man’s powers and with the necessary 
means for their fulfillment. 

To borrow Marx’s own categories, one may say that the 'ess¬ 
ence' of man’s life activity in communism is ‘freedom’; this aptly 
characterizes the connection between the parts out of which Marx’s 
conception of communist man has been constructed. The ‘appear¬ 
ance’, or phenomenal form, of this activity is well covered by all 
the adjectives that have gone before. To the observer, activity in 
communism will appear ‘conscious’, ‘purposive’, ‘concentrated’, 
‘physically and mentally flexible’, ‘aocial’, ‘skillful’ and ‘rational’ 
(in the developed senses Marx accords these expressions when treat¬ 
ing this period). Given their internal relations to life activity in com¬ 
munism, the same description will apply to creativity, full appropri¬ 
ation, the satisfaction of human needs and the fulfillment of human 
powers. 

Lest these comments on communist man be misunderstood, I 
should like to stress that my account of communism has been part 
of an attempt to explain Marx’s conception of human nature and in 
particular the conceptual framework in which he examines the 
interaction between man, society and nature. With alienation in 
capitalism os my main subject, the future has been introduced only 
where necessary to help explain the present The reconstruction of 
communism found in this section, therefore, is neither full (given 
Marx’s many comments on this subject) nor adequate. Of these 
shortcomings, I am most sensitive to the lack of any sense of evolu¬ 
tion such as finds expression in Marx’s presentation of communism 
in two stages, a first stage, also called the 'dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat', and a second called ’full communism’ or simply ‘commun¬ 
ism’. This first stage, the main characteristics of which are 
described in The Communist Manifesto, The Critique of the Gotha 
Program and The Civil War in France, ia an absolutely essential 
transition period of indefinite length, during which the technologi¬ 
cal, social and human foundations of communist life are laid down. 
The achievements of this period follow directly from the unfulfilled 
potential of capitalism and, as opposed to the more extreme devel- 
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opments erf full communism, stand out clearly In any serious analy¬ 
sis of capitalist society. The latter, in turn, represents the realiza¬ 
tion of a potential inherent hi the first stage of communism and can 
only be grasped as a real possibility from the perspective of the first 
stage. One cannot hope, in other words, to fully understand or 
fairly judge Marx’s vision of communism outside of an historical 
account that roots the distinctive human and social attributes of 
each period in the unfulfilled potential of the previous one. To offer 
such an account is one of the main tasks of Marx's materialist con¬ 
ception of history, but it is not one of my tasks in this book to pres¬ 
ent this theonr. 



17 . Man, classes, people 

i 

What have been stressed so far in this study are those qualities 
which all men have in common, while the qualities which distin¬ 
guish different classes of men and bring them into conflict with one 
another have been underplayed. Before recounting the alienation 
(both common and unique) of workers and capitalists, the basis 
for such differences as exist between them must be clarified. Fur¬ 
thermore, the status of exceptions in Marxism, of men who do not 
share or only minimally share the fate of their class, requires atten¬ 
tion before this fate itself is examined. Otherwise the theory of 
alienation is open to the facile refutation of pointing to instances 
where it does not apply. 

According to Marx, social conditions determine character, both 
directly, through their effect on the individual’s powers and needs, 
and indirectly, through the creation of interests which he then 
strives to satisfy; and the conditions under which capitalists and 
workers live differ significantly. As for the first, every person expe¬ 
riences with the social group to which he belongs how his particular 
tie to the mode of production and the familial, educational and 
religious training which that occasions, blocks certain personality 
developments and allows for and even spurs on others. These con¬ 
ditions fix the state of one’s powers and needs, just as they deter¬ 
mine the degree to which such needs will find satisfaction. The visi¬ 
ble result is a psychological and ideological superstructure which is 
practically the same for all men caught up in a given set of material 
relations. This is what permits Marx to generalize about people of 
different classes and to treat most of the individuals who come into 
his work as instances of a kind. 

Those same conditions which determine a group’s character 
establish their boundaries as a class. Based on the social division of 
labor, the most important of these are their relation to the prevail¬ 
ing mode of production, similar economic conditions and interests, 
a consciousness of these interests, cultural affinity and a common 
political activity. This is, for example, what makes the capitalists a 
class, and as a class have the qualities of capitalists. A thread 
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which runs through all of these criteria is the hostility a class dis¬ 
plays for its opponent classes. Whether in work, politics or culture, 
an essential defining characteristic of each class is its antagonism in 
this same sphere to others. For the capitalists, this can be seen in 
their hostile relations to the workers and the landowners at the 
point of production, in their political struggle to promote their 
interests at the expense of these classes, and in the cultural side¬ 
swipes they are forever directing against them. Of the bourgeotse, 
Marx says, The separate individuals form a class in so far as they 
have to carry on a common battle against another class: otherwise 
they are on hostile terms with each other as competitors.’ 1 This 
common battle is fought on as many fronts as there are criteria for 
constituting a class. On each front, it is the fact of battle itself 
which earns each side its label. Hence, Marx calls a society where 
only one class exists, such as occurs after the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, a classless society. Without an enemy, the antagonistic nature 
of the proletariat disappears and with it the designation ‘class’. 

Only in advanced capitalism is it possible for a group to qualify 
as a class on all the criteria listed here. It is in this sense that 
Marx’s refers to class as a ‘product of the bourgeoisie’. 2 To take 
just one instance, the absence of effective communication in earlier 
periods inhibits the exchange of information and contacts which is 
essential for class formation. An awareness of common interests as 
well as coordinated action to promote them are impossibilities for 
people living in scattered communities. But we also know that 
Marx speaks of all history as the history of class struggle and often 
refers to social groups in pre-capitalist societies as ‘classes’. 2 
Rather than a contradiction, this is but another example of Marx 
applying a concept when only a few of its many components are 
present. Which these are varies somewhat with his purpose in 
making the particular classification. Whether it was proper of Marx 
to apply the labei ‘class* on the basis of only a few of the relevant 
criteria may be disputed, but that he could not wait for all of them 
to be satisfied is clear. Otherwise, he would have defined himself 
out of the running, for even the capitalists and the proletariat are 
sometimes seen to be without some of the requisite attributes. Marx 
was well aware that for most of the period during which he was 
writing the proletariat lacked both a dear consciousness of its inter¬ 
ests and a class-wide political organization. 4 In such cases, it is not 
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only the definition of a ‘class’ that has fever aspects but - as I indi¬ 
cated earlier - the conditions which determine the character of its 
members are likewise fewer in number.® 

Because of the amount of time spent working and its crucial 
importance for maintaining and advancing life, the conditions sur¬ 
rounding this activity-which includes the manner in which one 
prepares for it in early life — are held to be the single greatest influ¬ 
ence in molding character.® Work also reveals what people are to 
such an extent that Marx feels justified in referring to them, on 
occasion, as embodiments of the social and economic relations 
involved. In this manner, capitalists and wage-laborers are spoken 

labor* ’ tt1Cre P erson ‘fi c ations of capital and wage- 

Somc readers have taken such statements to mean that Marx Is 
not dealing with real people at all in his writings but with ideal 
types. This interpretation falls down, however, when confronted 
with statements of a directly opposite kind. Earlier we saw Marx 
label industry ‘the exposure to the senses of human psychology’, 
and when treating alienation we will learn that the worker’s prod¬ 
uct is ‘alien, hostile, powerful, and independent of him’ because 
'someone is master of this object, someone who is alien, hostile, 
powerful, and independent of him’. 8 Whereas above, the capitalist 
was treated as an aspect of capital, capital appears in the latter 
quotation as an aspect of the capitalist whose bidding it does. What 
we have here, of course, are two sides of the same social Relation 
which may go by either name. Though Marx believed that the 
nature of the investigation he undertook in Capital required that he 
generally treat people as pert of their economic product or activity, 
this does not detract from his conception of them as real livine 
people. * 

As indicated, the influence of productive activity on ciass char¬ 
acter also operates indirectly through the creation of interests 
which the individual then strives to satisfy, remaking himself In the 
process to more effectively attain his ends. For Mane, ‘interest’ 
refers to what it makes sense for people to want and do, given their 
overall situation, the most important element of which is their rela¬ 
tion to the mode of production. It is not everything people want 
but-as Brian Barry has pointed out-those generalized means 
which increase their ability to get what they want that is generally 
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covered by the term ‘interest’. 0 This same distinction applies to 
Marx’s use of the term, where money, power, ease and structural 
reform or its absence are in the forefront of his mind whenever 
he speaks of any group’s interests. The higher wages, improved 
working conditions, job security and inexpensive consumer goods, 
for example, that most workers say they want are only to be had 
through such mediation. 

Still more is involved. For the interest of any class is not only 
what will enable them to get what they now want but as well what 
they will want when they get it. Hence, the aptness of C. Wright 
Mills’ description of Marxian interests as ‘long run, general, and 
rational interests’. 10 These two stages are never separated in 
Marx’s use of this concept because - and this is based on his rela¬ 
tional outlook - the future of any person, including what he comes 
to want, is conceived of as an integral part of what he is. 

Marx also departs from our ordinary notion in believing that 
interests are ‘objective’. Coming out of an individual’s life situation, 
interests are construed as a necessary element in this situation, cap¬ 
able of being found there by all who seriously look. Upon study, 
one can learn what is required to get people what they want (or 
will want upon the getting), and whether they can get it within the 
existing system or only through its transformation. And finally, 
what satisfies the interests of one group in class divided society is 
invariably taken, more or less forcibly, from other groups, so that 
Marx’s notion of ‘interest’ should also be understood as ‘interests 
hostile to those of other groups’. 11 

Though ail members of a group share the same interests, the 
connection with their group personality is neither immediate nor 
direct. Individuals may possess characteristics, the product of direct 
conditioning, which actually fly in the face of their interests. The 
submfcsiveness before authority of many workers is one such 
instance. Interests have a really substantial effect on personality 
only when they are recognized, but, even prior to this, seeking for 
what is as yet imprecisely felt carries its own characteroiogical 
rewards. Interests, through the needs they service, constitute an 
ever present appeal to man to open his eyes and fashion himself 
according to what he sees; and, as a result, are constsntly encour- 
aging qualities which make people more efficient in obtaining class 
ends. Over a period of time, Marx believes pressure coming from a 
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group’s interests will transform most of its members. Relying on 
the cumulative effect of rational decisions, interests supply Maix 
with the ‘attractive’ force which eventually brings people’s diame¬ 
ter and action into line with their objective situation. 

n 

The relegation of people to social units, particularly classes, did not 
preclude Marx from recognizing the unique character of each indi¬ 
vidual and of something called the ‘personal life’. 1 * He felt it nec¬ 
essary to defend his concentration on groups by saying, *We do not 
mean to be understood ... that, for example, the rentier, the capi¬ 
talist, etc., cease to be persons; but their personality is conditioned 
and determined by quite definite class relationships , . ,8 What can 
be so conditioned is never clearly distinguished from what cannot, 
so we Bre never quite sure how far the *personal life’ extends in any 
given case.' 4 

Marx’s writings contain several arresting examples of people 
who grow up in the conditions of one group but who do not par¬ 
take of that group’s characteristic sentiments or illusions. The Eng¬ 
lish factory inspectors and doctors whose testimonies appear in 
Capital are recognized as an impartial body of men, despite their 
middle class backgrounds. 111 Marx admits, too, the existence of 
something similar, now called ‘scientific impartiality* and a ‘love of 
truth’, which he ascribes to the capitalist economist, Ricardo.**’ 
More important exceptions, which could not have eluded Marx, 
were Engels and himself. Both founders of Marxism had bourgeois 
upbringings; yet, somehow they managed to surmount the training 
of their early years. Marx never mentions himself and Engels as 
exceptions, but he does explicitly state that it is possible for some 
individuals among the bourgeoisie to lay aside their class character¬ 
istics and adopt a communist consciousness, that is, the way of 
thinking of the most advanced section of the proletariat. 17 Like¬ 
wise, on tbe side of the proletariat, it is recognized that individuals 
may stand against the trend. 

Whether these practical exceptions afe compatible with Marx’s 
general scheme has long been debated. If people are the products 
of their material life conditions, how is it possible for them, any of 
them, to exhibit contraiy and even opposing characteristics? Is 
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Marx’s own life as a socialist, as some writers have suggested, an 
all consuming criticism of his political theory? Marx would have 
two replies to offer to such queries. First, he would undoubtedly 
claim dial we are viewing ‘condition’ in too narrow a sense. Every¬ 
thing that the individual comes into contact with from the time of 
birth onwards are the conditions of his life. In so far as a relation 
to the mode of production is shared by many men, the tendency is 
for the same personality traits to develop in all. But each man is 
bounded by innumerable factors and is heir to as many experiences 
even when engaged in work which is his alone. It is a matter of 
family, friends and one’s very place on the earth each moment of 
the day. The what, when and how of every action differs from man 
to man, because no one walks inside our skin with us. This is the 
area of human existence which Marx stakes out, without too much 
precision, as the ‘personal life’. On occasion, the conditions operat¬ 
ing in this area are sufficient to overturn the results that naturally 
flow from one’s activity in the mode of production and the class 
relations based upon it. 

By separating out the ‘personal life’ In the above manner, neither 
Marx nor this writer, in discussing Marx, is suggesting that there is 
an area of human existence which is unaffected by the individual’s 
economic function. On the contrary, the ‘personal life’ of all work¬ 
ers will differ drastically from the ‘personal life’ of all capitalists 
just because of their contrasting relations to the prevailing mode of 
production. However, in the ‘personal life* of each individual 
worker and capitalist enough other special and incidental factors 
are operating, all of them influenced in 6ome way by ‘economics’, 
to enable occasional crisscrossing of class lines in politics as in 
other matters. 

So far human beings have been treated solely as creatures of 
their environment. Marx’s second reply to the question raised ear¬ 
lier would probably he that this is not the whole story. Heredity 
may be played down and insufficiently integrated into Marx’s 
system, but it is never dismissed. That it is present in his thinking 
can be inferred from such a statement as, ‘differences of brain, of 
intellectual capacity, do not imply any differences whatever in the 
nature of the stomach and of physical needs’. 18 It would also 
appear that Marx saw certain racial characteristics as transmissible 
through heredity. 19 What precisely can be inherited we never 
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learn; nor, consequently, are we ever instructed as to the kind of 
interplay that exists between heredity and environment. 80 All we 
can be certain of is that heredity is one of the loopholes through 
which Marx would pass in trying to account for exceptions to his 
general theory. No doubt this and the other loophole of ‘extended’ 
conditions can be made bigger than Marx would have liked, 
making a shambles or, worse, a truism of his views. This is a 
danger Marx avoided, rather too successfully, by exaggerating in 
his general remarks, as Engels tell us, the determining role of eco¬ 
nomic factors. 81 

Given the possibility of exceptions, it remains the case that most 
of the qualities Marx ascribes to any group apply to practically all 
its members, their personal peculiarities notwithstanding. What is 
perhaps more significant for the present study is the qualification 
Marx tacks on to whatever admission he does make regarding 
exceptions. He says, though ‘particular individuals are not always 
influenced in their attitude by the class to which they belong . .. 
this has as little effect upon the class struggle as the secession of a 
few nobles to the tiers Hat had on the French Revolution.'* 2 
Whatever we may think of tliis example, it clearly illustrates Marx’s 
belief that history is the product of mass movements, and this is the 
perspective in which the human element in his writings must always 
be viewed. Though individuals who fall out with their class provide 
tlw markers that tell us where a theory ends, these are not the 
people it is most essential to know about in order to comprehend 
Marxism. Marx might have said of psychology what he declared of 
economics: 'The reasonable and necessary in nature asserts itself 
only as a blindly working average’. 88 Exceptions are admitted 
when treating both people and prices, but Marx does not allow 
them to disturb his general rules. 


SUMMARY 

In Part it, we have learned that what all men have in common, 
according to Marx, ia the ability to appropriate nature at the same 
time that they objectify themselves in it, developing themselves and 
altering nature simultaneously. The chief means for making the 
world a part of oneself and oneself a part of the world is the indi¬ 
vidual’s productive activity, Marx conceives of this activity as a 
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series of dynamic relationships between each man, or his particular 
powers and needs, snd the real objects in the world, including other 
men. It is the concrete forms taken by man’s powers and their 
objects, reflecting the level of their development, that determine the 
character of this interaction. A11 the major concepts used to treat 
this interaction - such as ‘power’, ‘need’, ‘appropriation’, ‘objectifi¬ 
cation’, ‘realization’, *work’, ‘creativity’, ‘freedom* - convey from 
their own special vantage points the full sense of what occurs. In 
reconstituting man’s basic relations with nature therefore, in exhib¬ 
iting their internal unity, I have also constructed a set of interlock¬ 
ing definitions, providing the terms in which Marx speaks of man 
with their only proper dictionary. 

In the final chapter, a transition was made from ‘man’ to classes 
and real living people. The unique conditions in which each class 
lives and works produce the different characteristics of capitalists 
and workers, both directly by molding their powers and needs, and 
indirectly by creating interests which they then try to satisfy. While 
an unusual personal life and/or heredity are responsible for indi¬ 
viduals who do not share the special traits of their class, the impor¬ 
tance of such exceptions should not be exaggerated as Marx’s con¬ 
cern is with most people most of the time, and it is they who are 
the subject matter of the following section. 


PART IIJ 


The theory of alienation 


18 . The theory of alienation 


The theory of alienation is the intellectual construct in which Marx 
displays the devastating effect of capitalist production on human 
beings, on their physical and mental states and on the social proc¬ 
esses of which they are a part. Centered on the acting individual, it 
is Marx's way of seeing his contemporaries and their conditions fa 
set of forms for comprehending their interaction) as well as what 
he sees there (the content poured into these forms). Brought under 
the same rubric are the links between one man, his activity and 
products, his fellows, inanimate nature and the species. Hence, as a 
grand summing up, as Marx’s conception of man in capitalist 
society, the theory of alienation could only be set out after its con¬ 
stituent elements had been accounted for. 

For purposes of discussing alienation, the following points, made 
early in Part i and illustrated in subsequent chapters, will serve as 
my philosophical charter: Marx’s subject matter comprises an 
organic whole; the various factors he treats are facets of this 
whole; internal relations exist between all such factors; reciprocal 
effe ct predorpina tf.s and.has logical priority over causali ty; laws are 
concerned with patterns of reciprocal effect; the concepts Marx 
uses to refer to factors convey their internal relations; this makes it 
possible to speak of each factor as an ' expression’ of the whole (or 
some large part of h) or as a ‘form’ of some other factor; finally, 
Marx’s view that factors are internally related, together with his 
practise of incorporating such relations as part of the meanings of 
the covering concepts, allows him to transfer qualities which are 
associated in the popular mind with one factor to another to regis¬ 
ter some significant alteration in their reciprocal effect. In attempt¬ 
ing to construct a coherent account of Marx’s theory of alienation 
within this framework, this framework itself will be put to test. 

Perhaps the most significant form into which the theory of alien¬ 
ation is cast-most significant because it chiefly determines the 
theory’s application - is the internal relation it underscores between 
the present and the future . Alienation can only he g rnspn 1 nc th “ 
absence of unalienation, each state serving as a point of reference 
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for the other. And, for Marx, unalienation is the life man leads in 
com m u n i sm . Without some knowledge of the future mifIeriniurTi7 
alienation remains a reproach that can never be clarified. An 
approach to grasping the 'logical geography’ involved may be made 
by contrasting the expressions ‘health’ and ‘disease’: we only know 
what it is to have a particular disease because we know what it is 
not to. If we did not have a conception of health, the situation cov¬ 
ered by the symptoms would appear 'narma]'. 1 Furthermore, when 
we declare that someone is ill we consider this a statement of ‘fact’ 
and not an evaluation based on an outside standard. This is 
because wc ordinarily conceive of health and disease as internally 
related, the absence of one being a necessary element in the mean¬ 
ing of the other. Similarly, it is because Marx posits an internal 
relation between the states of alienation and unalienation that we 
cannot regard his remarks as evaluations. There is no ‘outside’ 
standard from which to judge. 

’Alienation', then, is used by Marx to refer to any state of 
human existence which is ‘away from’ or ‘less than* unalienation, 
though, admittedly, he generally reserves this reproach for the 
more extreme instances. 2 It is in this sense and on this scale, how¬ 
ever, that Marx refers to alienation as ‘a mistake, a defect, which 
ought not to be’. 8 Both the individual and his way of life can be 
spoken of as ‘alienated’, and in the latter case the tag *realm of 
estran g ement* is applied to the most infected area* * * 

Moreover, it follows from the acceptance of communism as the 
relevant measure (hat alLclasses are considered alienated in the 
ways and to the degree that their members fall short of the commu¬ 
nist ideal. Accordingly, Marx claims that one of the manifestations 
of alienation is that 'aliis under the s way of inhu man power*, and 
adds, ’this applies also to the capitalist’. 0 The forms of alienation 
differ for each class because their position and style of life differ, 
and, as expected, the proletariat's affliction is the most severe. 
Marx dwells far more, too, on the fate of the producers, and 
usually has them in mind when he makes general statements about 
‘man's alienation’. In such cases, other classes are included in the 


For most purposes, alienation’ (Enlilussemug) and ‘estrangement’ (Ent- 
frwtdmg) moy be taken as synonymous. The difference in emphasis 
which is sometimes suggested by these terms will only become clear tn the 
course of the following discussion. 
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reference !n so far as they share with the proletariat the qualities or 
conditions which are being commented on. I have adopted the 
same practise in relating Marx’s views. By adding a special chapter 
on the peculiar alienation of capitalists, I hope to dispel whatever 
confusion this may cause. 

The theory of alienation, however, is more than a mere sum¬ 
mary of what has already been said regarding Marx’s conception of 
man. It is also a new focal point from which to view human beings 
and hence to speak of them, one which stresses the fact of segmen¬ 
tation or practical breakdown of the interconnected elements in 
their definition. All those traits, grasped by Marx as relations, 
which mark man out from other living creatures have altered, have 
become something else.” In one statement of his task, Marx 
declares: 


What requires explanation is not the unity of living and active human 
beings with the natural, inorganic conditions of their metabolism, with 
nature, and therefore their appropriation of nature; nor is this the 
result of a historical process. What we must explain ts the separation of 
these inorganic c onditions of human existence from this active exist¬ 
ence, a separation which is only fully completed in the relation between 
wage-labor and capital . 7 (Marx’s emphasis.) 

Given the particular unity between man and nature with Marx - 
abetted by his conception of internal relations - grasps as human 
nature, any significant alteration in these relations which diminishes 
the individual's role as initiator is seen as rendering them apart. 
From evident expressions of his distinctive character, the relations 
between man and the external world have become means to dissim¬ 
ulate this character behind each of the various elements over which 
he has lost control. The theory of alienation focuses on the presumed 
independence of these elements. 


The distortion in wha t M arx takes to be human nature is gener- 
altyreferred to in language which suggests that an essent ial tie has 
been cut in the middle. Man is 




his work (h e plays no part in deciding what to do or how to do 
it) - a break between the individual and his life activity. Man is 
said to be separated from his own products (he has no control over 
what he makes or what becomes of it afterwards) -a break 
between the individual and the material world. He is also said to be 
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rendered most forms of cooperation impossible) - a break between 
man and man. Fn each instance, a relation that distinguishes the 
human species has disappeared and Hs constituent elements have 
been reorganized to appear as something else. 

What is left of the individual after all these cleavages have 
occurred is a mere rump, a lowest common denominator attained 
by lopping off all those qualities on which is based his claim to rec¬ 
ognition as a man. Thus denuded, the alienated person has becom e 
an ‘abstraction* . As we saw, this is a broader term Marx uses to~ 
refer to any factor which appears isolated from the social whole It 
is in this sense that estranged labor and capital are Spoken of as 
‘abstractions’. 8 At its simplest, ‘abstraction’ refers to the type of 
purity that is achieved in emptiness. Its opposite is a set of mean¬ 
ingful particulars by which people know something to be one of a 
kind. Given that these particulars involve internal relations with 
other factors, any factor is recognized as one of kind to the degree 
that the social whole finds expression in it. It is because we do not 
grasp the ways in which the social whole is present in any factor 
(which is to say, the full range of its particular qualities in their 
internal relations) that this factor seems to be independent of the 
social whole, that it becomes an ‘abstraction’. As an abstraction, 
what is unique about it (which-again-is the particular ways in 
which it is linked to others, conceived as part of what it Is) is lost 
sight of behind its superficial similarities with other abstractions. 
And it is on the basis of these similarities, generalized as classes of 
one sort or another, that alienated men set out to understand their 
world. In this manner is intelligence misdirected into classification. 

'■/ Alienated man is an abstraction because he has lost touch with 
all human specificity. He has been reduced to performing undiffer ¬ 
entiated work on humanjylridh tingulsliabi^-ohkc ts among peop le 
deprived of their h u man variety and co mpassion. There is little that 
remains of his relations to his activity, product and fellows which 
enables us to grasp the peculiar qualities of his species. Conse¬ 
quently, Marx feels he can speak of this life as 'the abstract exis¬ 
tence of man as a mere workman who may therefore fall from his 
filled void into the absolute void’.® Though Marx clearly overstates 
his case in calling alienated man a hole in the air, it is in such an 
extreme notion that the term ‘abstraction* is rooted. 

At the same time that the individual is degenerating into an 
abstraction, those _parts oL his-bema, whirh hnvn htwn nplit nft— 
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(which are no longer under his control) are undergoing their own 
transf ormation. Three end prod u cts o f this development a re prop¬ 
erty, industry and religion , w hich Marx calls man’s ‘alienated life 
etf.menis’.'p fThis list is by no means complete, but the point does 
not require further examples.) In each instance, the other half of a 
severed relation, carried by a social dynamic of its own, progresses 
through a series of forms in a direction away from its beginning in 
man. Eventually, it attains at^in dependent life, that is, takes on 
*needs* which the individual is then fo rced to.satisfy, and the origi¬ 
nal connection is all but obliterated. It is this process which largely 
accounts for the power that mone y has in capitalist societies , the 
buying of objects which could never have been sold had they 
remained integral components of their producer. 

What occurs in the real world is reflected in people’s minds: 
essential elements of what it means to be a man are grasped as 
independent and, in some cases, all powerful entities, whose links 
with him appear other than what they really are.” The ideas 
which encompass this reality share all its shortcomings. 18 The 
whole has broken up into numerous parts whose interrelation in 
whole can no longer be ascertained. This is the essence of aliena¬ 
tion, whether the part under examination is man, his activity, his 
product or his ideas. The same separation and distortion is evident 
in each. 

If alienation is the splintering of human nature into a number of 
misbegotten parts, we would expe ct communism to be prgsenteifas 
a kind of reunification . And this is just what we find. On one occa¬ 
sion, Marx asserts that communism is ‘the complete return of man 
to himself as a "so cial (i.e . human) being-a return become'coh- 
scious, and accomplished with the entire wealth of previous devel¬ 
opment’. It is ‘the positive transcendence o! all estrangement - tjytf 
is to say, the return of man from religion, family, state, etc., to his 
human, i.e. social mode of existence’. 18 In communism the breach 
is healed, and all the elements which constitute a human being for 
Marx are reunited. Many of the characteristics ascribed to full 
communism, such as the end of the division of labor (each person 
is engaged in a variety of tasks) and the erasure of social classes, 
are dear instances of this unification process at work. In the re¬ 
mainder of this study, 1 will be mainly concerned to show the evi¬ 
dence of segmentation that required such a remedy. 1 * 


19 . Mans relation to 
his productive activity 


In his only organized treatment of the subject, Marx presents alien¬ 
ation as partaking of four broad relations which are so distributed 
as to cover the whole of human existence. These are man’s rela- 
rtions to 


species,!. Productive activity in capitalism is spoken of as ‘active 
alienation, the alienation of activity, the activity of alienation’. 3 
Asking ‘What, then, constitutes the alienation of labor?', Marx 
offers the following reply: 

First, the fact that labor is external in the wnrlrgr. i.e., it docs not 
'belong to his essential being; that in his work, therefore, he does not 
affirm himself but denies himself, does not feci content but unhappy , 
doe s not develop freely his physical a nd- menlai ener gy but mortifies his 
body and Tuins his mind. The worker therefore only feels himself out¬ 
side his work, and in his work feels outside himself. He is at home 
when he is not working, and when he is working he Is not at home. His 
labor is therefore not voluntary, but coerced: it's forc ed labor. It is 
therefore not th e satisfacti on of a need: it 



In claiming that labor does not belong to man’s essential being, 
that in it he denies rather than affirms himself and that it is not a 
satisfaction of a need but merely satisfies needs external to it, 
Marx’s point of reference is species man. In asserting that labor in 
capitalism mortifies man’s body and ruins his mind and that in it he 
is uncomfortable and unhappy, Marx is alluding to the actual 
appearance of the proletariat Alienated labor marks the conver¬ 
gence of these two strands of thought. 

Before trying to explain Marx’s comments on labor from the 
standpoint of species man, a brief review of what was said about 
activity In the previous Part is in order. Marx attributes to man cer¬ 
tain powers, which he divides into natural and species, and main¬ 
tains that each of these powers is reflected in one’s consciousness 
by a corresponding need: the individual feels needs for whatever is 
necessary to realize his powers. The objects of nature, including 
other men, provide the matter through which these powers are real¬ 
ized and, consequently, for which needs are felt. Realization occurs 
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through tlie appropriation of objects which accord in kind and level 
of development with these powers themselves. 'Appropriation' is J 
Marx’s most general expression for the fact that man incorporates / j 
the nature he comes into contact with into himself. Activity enters 1 I 
this account as the chief means by which man appropriates objects 
and becomes, therefore, the effective medium between the individ¬ 
ual and the outer world. Marx sees such activity in three special 
relationships to man’s powers: first, it is the foremost example of 
their combined operation; second, it establishes new possibilities 
for their fulfillment by transforming nature and, hence, all nature 
imposed limitation;; and third, it is the main means by which their 
own potential, as powers, is developed. 

In asserting that labor In capitalism does not belong to man's 
essential being, that he denies himself in this labor and that he only 
satisfies needs external to it, Marx is describing a state where the 
re lations between activity and man’s powers exist at a very low 
jevel of achievement . As we saw earlier, the terms ‘essence’ and 
‘essential’ are used by Marx to refer to the whole thread of real and 
potential ties that link man and nature. Capitalist labor does not 
belong to man’s essential being in the sense that it leaves most of 
the relations that constitute a human being for Marx unaffected. 
With the development of the division of labor and the highly repeti¬ 
tive character of each productive task, productive activity no longer 
affords a good example of the operation of all man’s powers, or 
does so only in so far as these powers have become fewer and nar¬ 
rower in their application. As regards the second relationship, by 
producing slums, wastelands, dirty factories, etc., such labor does 
as much or more to decrease the possibilities in nature for the ful¬ 
fillment of man’s powers than it does to increase them. 

However, it is the third relationship between activity and powers 
that capitalism almost completely reverses . Instead of developing 
the potential inherent in man’s powers, capitalist labo r consumes 
these powers without replenishing them , burns them up as if they 
vverc a fuel, and leaves the individual worker that much poorer. 
The qualities that mad f h im 1° ? h " mnn hernmB-prnpreg- 
sively diminished. 1 referred to this process on another occasion as 
the ‘retrogression’ of man's powers. It is in this sense that Marx 
refenTto labor ashman lost to himself. 4 Communist s ociet y sup¬ 
plies the proper contrast Here, man’s productive activity engages 
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nil his powers and creates ever widening opportunities for their ful¬ 
fillment. In this manner, jvorlc in communism Is an affirmation of 
human nature, whHe capitalist labor islts denial, withholding from 
man what in Marx’s view belongs to him as a human being. 

Marx also conceives of alienated labor, in part, as the actual 
appearance of people who engage in such activity. What has capi¬ 
talist labor done to workers on a level where everyone can observe 
the results? Marx’s answer is that H ‘mortifie s his bo ^y snjj mins 
hj$ mind*. Capital I is, in at least one^very'Tmportant respect^an 
attempt to document this thesis. Among the physical distortions 
described in this work are stunted size, bent backs, overdeveloped 
and underdeveloped muscles, gnarled fingers, enlarged lungs and 
death pale complexions. Some of these distortions — Marx singles 
out the overdevelopment of certain muscles and bone curvatures — 
may even add to the worker’s efficiency in performing his limited 
and one-sided task, and become in this way an advantage to his 
employer. 6 Such physical traits are matched by as many industrial 
diseases. In^Marx’s words, the worker is a ‘mere frapmeni of his 
own body* ‘a living appendage ot the machine’, h P lnnW th>> 
part. 6 

The worker’s mind, too, has been ruined by the nature of his 
task and the conditionsin which he does it. Hi s delusions, decaying 
will power, mental inflexibility and particularl y his i g noranc e are all 
of monumental proportions. Capitalist industry produces inJUs 
laborers, according to Marx, ’idiocy’ and ‘cretinism*. 7 The Total 
contrast between this condition of man and his condition under 
communism is too obvious to require comment, and, as before, it is 
the connection Marx presumes between them which allows him to 
register the one as alienation. 

The worker’s subjective feelings of being 'at home when he is 
not working’ and ‘not at home’ when he is working is still another 
indication of the alienated character of his labor. Marx’s concern 
about workers being discontented and uncomfortable is incompre¬ 
hensible if we adopt the view that people will always dislike their 
work, that work is by its very nature an activity that people cannot 
wait to finish with. Given what he foresaw in communism, Marx 
did not and could not share this view. 

With capitalist labor variously described as a torment’, a ‘sacri¬ 
fice of life’ and 'activity as suffering*. It is not to be wondered at 
tbat no one in capitalism works unless he is forced.* Only circum- 
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stances which require that one labor in order to eat driv es workars 
to melee such an extraordinary sacrifice. Whenever compulsion dis¬ 
appears, ‘labor is shunned like the plague'.* 

Two other aspects of alienated labor dealt with by Marx are that 
this labor is the private property of non-workers and that It resulfa 
in a reversal of man' s human and animal functions. As regards the 
former, Marx says, ‘the external character of labor for the worker 
appears in the fact that it is not his own, but someone else's, that it 
does not belong to him, that in it he belongs, not to himself, but to 
another’. 10 If labor is forced, even if its effectiveness lies in the 
worker’s impoverished circumstances, someone must be doing the 
forcing. According to Marx, ‘If his own activity is to him an unfree 
activity, then he is treating it as activity performed in the service, 
under the domination, the coercion and the yoke of another 
man’. 11 This overiqfd^ofxourge.Js the capitalist . And so complete 
is his control that he determines the form dflabor, ltiTintensity, 
duration, the kind and number of its products, surrounding condi¬ 
tions and - most important of all - whether or not it will even take 
place. The worker engages in his productive activity only on the 
sufferance of the capitalist, and when the latter decides he has had 
enough, that is, that further production will not yield a profit, this 
activity comes to a halt. 

What we called a ‘reversal of man’s human and animal func¬ 
tions’ refers to a state in which the activities man shares with ani¬ 
mals appear more human than those activities which mark him out 
as a man. Marx claims that as a result of his productive activity, 

e {Uw wnrlrpr) nr, longer (pel* to he freely active in any but 

mimaL- functions - eating, drinking, procreating, or at most in his 
dwelling and in dressing-up, etc.; and in his human functions he no 
longer feels himself to be anything but an animal. What is animal 
becomes human and what is human becomes animal. Certainly eating, 
drinking, procreating, etc., are also genuine human functions. But in 
the abstraction which separates them from the sphere of all other 
human activity and turns them into sole and ultimate ends, they are 
animal. 1 * 

An abstraction, as we saw, is a bresk in connections, a link in the 
chain which has set itself off as an independent piece. Eating, 
drinking and protesting are occasions when all man’s powers may 
be fulfilled together; yet, in capitalism, they only serve their direct 
and most obvious functions as do their equivalents in the animal 
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kingdom. Despite their depraved state, however, the individual 
exercises more choice in these activities than he does in those 
others, work in particular, which distinguish him as a human being, 
^unsatisfactory as eating and drinking are from a human point of 
view, ^the worker feels at least he is doing something he wants to 
dQs Tfic sanis erannotbc^ ft iel Qf jvl^-fK^dirctive actlVnyr 
| All the components of alienated labor are best understood as 
particular relations which converge to form the Relation, alienated 
I labor. Stated as accurately as possible, the relations of capitalist 
productive activity to man’s species self, to his body and mind, to 
his subjective feelings when doing labor, to his win to engage in 
labor, to the capitalist, to his own human and animal functions and 
to what productive activity will be like under communism equal 
alienated labor. 13 

It should be apparent that these particular relations are con¬ 
stantly finding their way into one another, but Mane never meant 
them to be distinct. His practise of seeing the whole in the part 
links all particular relations together as aspects in the full unfolding 
of any one of them. Overlapping explanations , therefore, cannot be 
avoided. This coin has another side: just because a full explanation 
of each of these relations results in the conception of alienated 
labor, it does not follow that the latter contains only these parts. In 
reconstructing alienated labor I have limited myself to the largest 
and most obvious building blocks given in the few pages devoted to 
this subject in the 1844 Manuscripts. Many other relations enter 
into its structure, and we are about to learn that at least one of 
them, which has been bypassed to facilitate exposition, is of crucial 
importance. 



20. Man’s relation to his product 


The second of the four broad relations into which Marx divides 
alienation is the individual's relation to his product. This is, in 
Marx’s words, ‘the relation of the wo rker to the product of labor as 
an alien object exercising power over him’ . 1 Between activity and 
product thelmk Is clear and direct ; man is alienated from h** pr<vt_ 
_uct because the activity which produced it was alienate d. According 
to Marx, ‘the product is . . . but the summary of the activity, of 
production ... In the estrangement of the object of labor is merely 
summarized the estrangement, the alienation, in the activity of 
labor itself.’® He asks, ‘How would the worker come to face the 
product of his activity as a stranger, were it not that in the very act 
of production he was estranging himself from himself?'® 

Man’s alienation in his product can be viewed as one of the par¬ 
ticular relations which constitute alienated activity or as a coequal 
general relation. If taken in the context of alienated activity, prod¬ 
uct alienation appears as a result alongside the ruination of the 
worker s own body and mind. However Marx, by treating product 
alienation on a par with alienated activity, wishes to stress its sig¬ 
nificance, some might claim its primary significance, for under¬ 
standing the worker’s overall alienation. 

pie account of product alienation is scattered through Marx’s 
writings. Nevertheless, the pieces can be collected without too 
much difficulty under the three particular relations that appear in 
the following statement: ‘The alienation of the worker in his prod¬ 
uct means not only that his labor becomes an object, an external 
existence, but that it exists outside him, independently, as some¬ 
thing alien to him, and that it becomes a power on its own con¬ 
fronting him.’ 4 The first relation is brought out more clearly in 
Marx’s claim that 'The product of labor is lfr frm- which has been 
congealed in an object, which has become materia l: it is the objec¬ 
tification of labor. Labor’s realization is its objectification.’ 0 As the 
chief means of expressing the life of the species, productive activity 
is often referred to as life itself. So it is more than a turn of phrase 
when Marx says. ‘The worker puts his life into the object.’ 0 
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We car only grasp the full sense of this claim by returning once 
again to Marx’s conception of human nature. Here, man’s relation 
to nnture was declared to be intimate, because his powers exist in 
one real object, himself, and can only be expressed In others 
equally real. Accordingly, Marx says of man, that ‘he is nature’, 
and of objects, that they ‘reside in the very nature of his being’. 7 
The relation between the two is an internal one. As the chief means 
by which man’s powers interact with nature, productive activity is 
also the medium through which they become objectified. These 
powers exist in their products as the amount and type of change 
which their exercise has brought about. 8 The degree of change is 
always proportionate to the expenditure of powers, just as its qual¬ 
ity is always indicative of their state. Marx, we will recall, refers to 
industry, by which he means the forces of production as well as its 
products, as ‘the exoteric revelation of man’s essential powers’® By 
transforming the real world to satisfy his needs, tnan’B productive 
activity leaves its mark, the mark of his species powers at this level 
of their development, on all he touches. It is in this manner that he 
‘puts his life’ into his objects, the latter expressing in what they are 
the character of the orpnic whole to which both they and the 
living person who made them belong. 

Man’s productive activity, however, is objectified in his products 
in all societies. What distinguishes such objectification in capitalism 
is the presence of two further relations which have their roots in 
'alienated labor. These are that man’s product ‘exists outside him, 
independently, as something alien to him, and that it becomes a 
power on its own confronting him*. What Mnrx means by the 
objectification of products that are alien to tbe worker is elaborated 
upon when, speaking of alienated labor, he says, 

The worker can create nothing without nature, without the sensuous 
external world. It is the material on which his labor is manifested, in 
which it is active, from which and by means of which it produces. Dot 
just as nature provides labor with the means of life in the sense that 
labor cannot live without objects on which to operate, on the other 
hand, it also provides the means of life in the more restricted sense- 
ije., the means for the physical subsistence of the worker himself. Thus 
the more the worker by his labor appropriates the external world, sen¬ 
suous nature, the more he deprives himself of the means of life in the 
double respect: first, that the sensuous external world more and more 
ceases to be an object belonging to his labor-to be his labor’s means 
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of life: and secondly, that It more and more ceases to he means of life 
in the immediate sense, means for the physical subsistence of the 
worker. 10 

The worker’s products are alien to him in that he cannot use // 
them to keep alive or to engage in further productive activity. 11 U 
Marx claims, ‘So much does the labor's realization appear as loss 
of reality that the worker loses reality to the point of starving to 
death’, and elsewhere that ‘the more the worker produces, the less 
he has to consume’. 12 The worker’s needs, no matter how desper¬ 
ate, do not give him a license to lay hands on what these same 
hands have produced, for all his products are the property of 
another. 

f}ot only can he not use them, but he does nor recognize them as 
his. It follows, of course, that he has no control over what becomes 
of his products, nor does he even know what becomes of them. 
Only indirectly, through spending the wage he receives for his 
labor, can the worker take possession of part of what this same 
labor has created. 

Like the products the worker requires to live, the products he 
needs for his work are also beyond his control: ‘So much does 
objectification appear as loss of the object that the worker is 
robbed of the objects most necessary not only for his life but for 
his work.’ 18 Thus, the forces of production, which are products of 
yesterday’s labor, ‘appear as a world for themselves, quite inde¬ 
pendent of and divorced from the individuals, alongside the 
individuals’. 14 Although man’s species powers can only be fulfilled 
through his use of the means of production, the means of produc¬ 
tion which come into existence in capitalism are decidedly hostile 
to his fulfillment. 18 By transforming nature through aliennted 
labor, man has deprived himself of all that he hns transformed. The 
individual's helplessness before his products must be contrssted 
with the ready accessibility of nature in communism to grasp the 
full measure of his alienation in this area. 

What remains of t he worker after subtracting the product^ he 
needs to live_and to carry on his work - both internal components 
of human nature according- to Marx - -is bh abstraction , the 
‘abstract individua l'. Earlier, work in capitalism was labelled 
‘abstract activity* because of an equally drastic paring down of rela¬ 
tionships. This abstract individual is humanly impoverished; he has 
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lost his life in proportion to his having lived it and as roach of 
nature as he has worked upon. His productive potential has been 
drained off into his product without giving him any return. Accord¬ 
ing to Marx, 

the more the worker spends himself, the more powerful the alien objec¬ 
tive world becomes which he creates over-against himself, the poorer 
he himself-his inner world-becomes, the less belongs to him as his 
own . . . The worker puts his life into the object; but now his life no 
longer belongs to him but to the object. Hence, the greater this activity, 
the greater is the worker's lack of objects. Whatever the product of his 
labor is, he is not. Therefore the greater is this product, the less Is he 
himself . 18 


Jf The interaction which occurs in all productive activity between 
/man's species powers and their object results, in capitalism, in a 
//one-sided enrichment of the object, The product gains in power the 
more the worker spends his own and, Marx maintains, even 
acquires qualities (now suitably altered) that the worker loses. As 
the embodiment of powers the workers no longer have, products 
may be spoken of, Marx beiieves, in ways otherwise reserved for 
the people who produce them. Essential here is that these products 
have the ability to enter into certain relationships with one another 
and with man himself as a result of their production under condi¬ 
tions of capitalism, which ability the workers have lost, likewise as 
a result of such production. 

This displacement of certain relations from the worker to his 
product is responsible for the illusion that the inanimate object is a 
living organism with powers and needs of its own: ‘In bourgeois 
society capital is independent and has individuality, while the living 
.[i person is dependent and has no individuality. 1 ” For the most part, 
the life of the workers’ products iff capitalfersociety is the course of 
events which befall them in the process of exchange, which includes 
their production for purposes of exchange. People follow the prog¬ 
ress of these products in the market place as if they were watching 
a play enacted by real flesh and blood creatures. In this drama, the 
part played by individuals *is that of owners of commodities only. 
Their mutual relations are those of their commodities.’ 18 With men 
taking themselves and others as appendages of their products, jheir 
own social relations will appear in the first instance g g relations 
between things. Thus,-an e xch ange of shoes for cloth, an exchange 
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in which given amounts of these articles are seen to be equivalent, 
merely masks a relationship between the people involved in their 
production. In terms of the attention Marx gave it, particularly in 
Capital, this aspect of alienation constitutes one of the major 
themes in his writings.* 

The third relation in product alienation has to do with the 
worker being subservient to what he has lost. His product ha s 
become *a power on its own confronti ng him*. ‘So much’, Marx 
claims, ‘does the"appropriation of the object appear as estrange¬ 
ment, that the more objects the worker produces the fewer can he 
possess and the more he falls under the dominion of his product, 
capilaL’ 18 For Marx, those things with which the individual is 
closely related but which he docs not control are, in fact, control¬ 
ling him. He requires his products for consumption and further 
production, but he has no power to make them available. The 
worker, further, has no part in deciding what form these needed 
products will take. Instead, in every situation, he can merely 
respond to what already exists. His products fa ce him as so mething 
jyven, both as to amount and form. The resulting interaction 
between the worker and his product, therefore, becomes one of 
total adjustment on the part of the former to the requirements (and 
hence the demands) of the latter. It is chiefly in this sense that the 
produc ts of capitalism control their producers. This is probably the 
outstanding example of what was referred to above as a 'displaced 
relation’; whereas man, being a man, has the power to control 
nature, throngh exercising this power, his product is now in a posi¬ 
tion to control him. 20 

This exchange of roles between the worker and his product is 
equally evident in production and consumption. The former, in par¬ 
ticular, is emphasized, as where Marx says: 

It is no longer the laboreT that employs the means of production, but 
the means of production that employ the laborer. Instead of being con- 
'surned by him as material elements of his productive activity, they con¬ 
sume him as the ferment necessary to their own life-process . . - Fur¬ 
naces and workshops that stand idle by night, and absorb no living 
labor, are ‘a mere loss' to the capitalist. Hence, furnaces and workshops 
constitute lawful claims upon the night-labor of the workpeople. The 

• This iheme will be explored in greater detail in Ihe chapters on Marx's 

economics and again in the chapters on class, politics and religion. 
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simple transformation of money Into the material factors of the process 
of production, into means of production transforms the latter into a 
title and right to the labor and surplus-labor of others 

Marx adds that 'this complete inversion of the relation bsiween 
dead and living labor' is a 'sophistication, peculiar to and charac¬ 
teristic of capitalist production’.™ 

i / Articles of consumption,, on the other hand, have power over 
/their producers by virtue of the desires which they creaje. Marx 
understood how a product could precede the need that people feel 
for it, how it could actually create this need. Consumption, we are 
told, ‘is furthered by its objects as a moving spring. The want of it 
which consumption experiences is created by its appreciation of the 
product. The object of art, as well as any other product, creates an 
artistic and beauty-enjoying public.’ 18 What can we expect, there¬ 
fore, where consumers have no say in the production of things 
which they must consume? In this situation, the very character of 
man is at the mercy of his products, of what they make him want 
and become in order to get what he wants. These products are 
responsive to forces outside his control, serving purposes other than 
his own, generally the greed of some capitalist. Hence, Marx’s 
claim that ‘every new product represents a new potency of mutual 
swindling and mutual plundering'. 88 

Besides manipulating people’s needs, the form given to articles 
of consumption helps determine the prevailing mode of consump¬ 
tion. Every product carries with it a whole set of accepted usages. 
Taken together they constitute the greater part erf what is mesnt by 
the way of life of a people. In capitalism, the worker’s way of life 
has degenerated into one drawn out response to the requirements 
of his own products. Herein lies the inhuman power of man-made 
matter over man. 



21. Mans relation to his fettotv men 




The third broad relation in which Marx exhibits the worker’s alien¬ 
ation is liis tie with other men. This social alienation is fitted on to 
activity and product alienation in the following manner: 

If the product of labor does not belong to the worker, if it confronts 
him as an alien power, this can only be because it belongs to some 
other man than the worker ... man's relation to himself only becomes 
objective and real for him through his relation to other men. Thus, if 
the product of his labor, his labor objectified, is for him an alien, hos¬ 
tile. powerful object independent of him, then his position towards it is 

such that someone else is master of this object, someone who is alien,_ 

hostile, powerful, and independent of him ... Every self-estrangement 
of man from himself and from nature appears in the relation in which 
he places himself and nature to men other than and differentiated from 
himself . 1 - 

The hostility of the worker’s p r oduct Is due to the fact that it is 
owned by a capitalis t, whose interests are directly opposed to those 
of the worker. The product serves Marx as both the mask and tire 
instrument of the capitalist’s power. 

If, when desc ribing capitalists, Marx states they are but pers onal 
embodim ent s o f capital, Ik is equally able to assert, when dealing 
with capital as a product, that it is an expression of the real power 
of the capitalist. One claim must not be read as being more ‘ulti¬ 
mate’ than the other, or else we shall forever be turning in circles 
as Marx’s writings abound with claims of both sorts. On the basis 
of the internal relations Marx posits between the worker, his prod¬ 
uct and the man who controls it, these otherwise incompatible 
remarks become complementary characterizations of the same 
whole. When proceeding from the vantage point of the product, 
Marx wants to show ways in which the product of alienated labor 
exercises power over people (including, as we shall see, the capital¬ 
ist). And when proceeding from the vantage point of the capitalist, 
he wants to show ways in which this man controls the product. It is 
with this latter relation that the present chapter deals. 

The worker’s dwelling provides an excellent example of how his 
relation to his product is bound up with his relation to the man 
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whu owns it. Marx refers to the worker’s home as a ‘cave’ which fie 
occupies ‘only precariously, it being for him an alien habitation 
which can be withdrawn from him any day - a place from which, if 
he does not pay, he can be thrown out’. Comparing capitalism with 
primitive society, Marx adds: 

The savage in his cave-a natural element which freely offers itself 
for his use and protection — feels himself no more a stranger, or rather 
feels himself to be just as much at home as a fish in water. But the cel¬ 
lar-dwelling of the poor man is a hostile dwelling, 'an alien, restraining 
power which only gives itself up to him so far as he gives up lo it his 
btood and sweat’-a dwelling which he cannot look upon as his own 
home where he might at last exclaim, 'here I am at home*, but wheTe 
instead lie finds himself in someone else’* hoirse, in the house of a 
stranger who daily lies in wait for him and throws him out if he does 
not pay his rent . 3 

As elsewhere in capitalism, the worker’s need carries no title to 
use what his own labor has produced. In his dwelling, man should 
feel himself *at home as much as a fish in water’. This really 
expresses the degree of acceptance and trust in the possession of 
nature that all men will feel in communism. Under capitalism, how¬ 
ever, the worker’s relation to his home is one of uncertainty which 
he manifests through his fear of the landlord. 

As with the worker’s relation to Ills product, his alienated rela¬ 
tion to the man who owns his product is a necessary result of his 
productive activity being what it is. Marx maintains: 

through alienated labor man not only engenders his relationship to the 
object and to the act of production as powers that arc alien and hostile 
to him; he also engenders the relationship in which other men stand to 
his production and to his product, and the relationship in which be stands 
to these other men. Just as he begets his own product as a loss, as a 
product not belonging to him; so he begets the dominion of the one who 
does not produce over production and over the product. Just as he 
estranges himself from his own activity, so he confers to the stranger 
activity which is not his own ... a man alien to labor and standing out¬ 
side it. . . the capitalist, or whatever one chooses to call the master of 
labor . 8 

Each capitalist only retains his pedestal through the repeated 
acts of workers. Without capitalist production in which the creative 
force is alienated labor there would be no capitalists. By engaging 
in totally unfulfilling labor, labor which destroys his mind and 
body, labor which is forced upon him by his drive to live, labor in 
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which all choice is left to someone else who also controls the 
finished articles, that is, capitalist labor, the worker is said to pro¬ 
duce the degrading social relations that distinguish this period. 

Marx is capable, as we know, of approaching the same relation 
from the other side. He says, for example: 

The estrangement of man, and in fact every relationship in which man 
stands to himself, is first realized and expressed in the relationship in 
which a man stands to other men. Hence within the relationship of 
estranged labor each man views the other in accordance with the stand¬ 
ard and the position in which he finds himself as a worker. 4 

By separating out social relations and treating them as primary, 
Marx has in mind the fact that the worker-capitalist relation is 
already established when the worker asks for a job. On the other 
hand, this relation is the product of previous labor, and is repro¬ 
duced for tomorow by I abor today. 

In making the transition from man’s relation to his product to 
his relation to the owner of this product, Marx allows, we will 
recall, the adjectives applied to the former to stand also for the 
latter. He claims that ‘if the product of his labor ... is for him an 
alien, hostile, powerful object independent of him, then his position 
towards it is such that someone else is master of this object, some- 
-one who is alien, hostile, and independent of him’.* The worker 
faces the capitalist with the very same attitudes, but whereas his 
employer is able to act toward him with the callous and reckless 
abandon of the strong, the worker shows his weakness only too 
clearly through sullen and hateful acquiescence. Their social aliena¬ 
tion is a two-way street. Pulling in opposite directions, at the com¬ 
mand of competing interests, their relations are necessarily anta¬ 
gonistic.* 

* This account of the worker’s alienated relation to the capitalist is only a 
partial account of social alienation, which includes mutual hostility within 
a class as well as between classes. A fuller treatment of this subject ts 
given in Chapter 29. 


22. Marts relation to his species 


The last of the four broad relations Marx uses to reconstruct man's 
alienation in capitalist society Fs the tie between the individual and 
his species. Species, as we saw, is the category of the possible, 
denoting in particular those potentialities which mark man off from 
ether living creatures. In so far as the conditions of communism 
allow an individual to develop and express all that he is capable of 
as a human being, communist man and species man are identi- 
cal. When, therefore, Marx claims that ‘estranged human labor 
estranges the species from man’, he is saying that the unique con¬ 
figuration of relations which distinguishes the individual as a 
human being has been transformed into something quite different 
by the performance of capitalist labor. 1 

Man’s relation to his species differs qualitatively from the other 
relations that were examined. His relations to his work, product 
and other men are tangible, both ends of which exist in the present, 
while the relation between man and his species is removed, in 
which living people are measured by the standard of what it means 
to be a man. Perhaps this facet of alienation can be more clearly 
grasped if we consider it a reformulation of man’s alienation in his 
work, product and other men, viewed now from the angle erf the 
individual's membership in the species. As Marx says: 

In tearing away from man the object of his production . . . estranged 
labor tears from him his species life, his real species objectivity, and 
t ransforms his advan tage over anima ls into the disadvantage that his 
inorganic, bo dy, na ture, is taken frornjhltn. Similarly, in degrading spon¬ 
taneous activity, free activity, to a means, estranged labor makes man’e 
epccies life a means to his physical existence. 8 

The connection between species alienation and social alienation is 
made explicit elsewhere: ‘The proposition that man’s species nature 
is estranged from him means that one man is estranged from the 
other, as each of them is from man’s essential nature.’ 8 

Marx makes several comparisons between man and animals in 
his attempts to clarify what is lost through species alienation. When 
the capitalist appropriates the product of the worker’s labor, Marx 
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declares that the latter’s ‘advantage over animals’ is transformed 
'into the disadvantage that his inorganic body, nature, is taken 
from him’. 4 All living creatures have numerous relationships to the 
natural objects about them. As a result of his powers and needs 
being more extensive than any animal’s, man enjoys the advantage 
of having the most complex ties of all. This shows in production 
where he is able to create things which are not objects of immedi¬ 
ate need, a greater range of things, more beautiful things; he can 
also reproduce the objects he finds in nature.® 

All man’s advantages over animals become disadvantages when 
the natural objects to which he is related become the property of 
other men. While animals in the forest take whatever they need 
from thehr immediate surroundings, man is restricted in his use of 
objects to whal their ow ners will allow, which ts invariably less 
thanWpowers require. If, as Marx says, ‘ The object of w ork is... 
the ob jectification Of "»*«*« species life,’ with the removal of ffftse 
objects from his control, the human species is deprived of its real¬ 
ity, of what it requires to manifest itself as the human species.® 

We must be careful here as elsewhere not to substitute our con¬ 
cept of the processes and events which come into the discussion for 
Marx’s own. Thus, though we may consider that people realize 
their human potential in conditions of private property, Marx does 
not. And his conception of this potential and of individual control 
over any pari of nature is such that each necessarily excludes the 
other. This conclusion in no way affects the historical role that 
Marx attributes to the institution of private property in helping to 
prepare a time when man - through the abolition of such 
property-will be able to fully manifest his species powers. Until 
then, however, the distinctive character of man’s complex relation¬ 
ship to nature is lost below the horizon of the animal world through 
the confiscation of this entire nature by another. 

In treating spe cies alienation. Marx gives a favored plag e, as we 
mightexpect, toni an’s relation to his activity. For Marx, ‘the pro¬ 
ductive life is the life of the species’. 7 Such activity is the chief 
means through which the individual expresses and develops his 
powers, and is distinguished from animal activity by its range, 
adaptability, skill and intensity. In capitalism, however,Jhcjworic- 
er*s labor ‘turns for him the life of the species into a me ans of indt- 
viduaiiifil^ Work has become a means to stay alive rather than 
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life being an opportunity to do work. Living, mere existence, has 
always been a necessary pre-condition for engaging in productive 
activity, but in capitalism it becomes the operative motive. 

The worker’s departure from what it means to be a man is also 
found in the world of thought. Marx says, 'The consciousness 
wjjjchnianji a^of his species is thus transformed hv estrangement 
in such a way that the s pecie s life becomes for him a means As a 
conscious being, the individual isaware ofwhat he is doling and 
possesses the faculty of being able to choose and to plan. He can 
also make provisions to acquire the skills and knowledge necessary 
for his fulfillment. This degree of foresight belongs to him as a 
member of the human species. In estranged labor, however, ‘it is 
just because man is a conscious being that he makes his life activ¬ 
ity, his essential being, a mere means to his existence’. 10 The 
greater part of man’s consciousness in capitalism is used to direct 
his efforts at staying alive, for he recognizes that such concentration 
is necessary if he is to be successful. 

What is left after the most distinctive qualities which set man 
apart from other living creatures are erased by the processes of 
capitalist society? For Marx, jhe. ‘rump’ of huma n nature which 
rgmajns is neither man nor animaLncjjj jt simply matte r. IfisTTn 
his terminology, an ‘abstraction*. Thus, when he says estranged 
labor ‘makes individuaTiifiT in its abstract form the purpose of the 
life of the species, likewise m its abstract form’, he is asserting that 
man’s existence, denuded of all human characteristics, has become 
the purpose of work, likewise denuded of all human 
characteristics. 11 In this comment, the reversal of his species rela¬ 
tions to activity, product and other men has gone the full distance, 
and man has succeeded in becoming all that he is not. 



23. The capitalist’s alienation 


Alienation has been discussed up till now as if it were primarily a 
working class phenomenon. Yet, if alienation is taken to be a set of 
relations between people and nature, both animate and inanimate, 
then many of the traits observable in the proletariat can be found, 
only slightly altered, in other classes. The connection Marx sees 
between proletarian alienation and that of the rest of mankind is 
expressed in his claim that ‘the whole of human servitude is 
involved in the relation of the worker to production, and every 
relation of servitude is but a modification and consequence of this 
relation’. 1 By producing alienated material objects and, in the 
process, themselves as an alienated class, the proletariat can be said 
to produce the alienation of people with whom they and their prod¬ 
ucts have relations. Consequently, we should not be surprised that 
‘the emancipation of the workers contains universal human 
emancipation’. 2 

We have already heard Marx declare that capitalists as well as 
workers are alienated. 8 However, only once did he attempt to pre¬ 
sent his views on this subject in an organized fashion. What follows 
are his comments on this occasion: 

First it has to be noticed that everything which appears in the worker 
as an activity of alienation, of estrangement, appears in the non-worker 
as a state of alienation, of estrangement. Secondly, that the worker's 
Tea!, practical attitude in production and the product (as a state of 
mind) appears in the non-worker confronting him as a theoretical atti¬ 
tude. Thirdly, the non-worker does everything against the worker 
which the worker does against himself; but he does not do against him¬ 
self what be does against the worker. 4 

With the analysis just begun, the manuscript which contains these 
distinctions comes to an abrupt end. However, on the basis of what 
Marx says of capitalists in this and latter works their peculiar alien¬ 
ation may still be pieced together. 

Compared to the worker who supplies in his activity the 
dynamic for his own self-destruction, the capitalist's role in his own 
alienation is a passive one. He rides a wave another has created. 
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Yet, living in the ‘realm of alienation’, the capitalist must be in a 
state of ahenafon’. Because workers cannot have human relations 
witn mm, he cannot have human relations with them; a knot is the 
same whether one looks at it from up or down. The capitalist's 
state of alienation shows up most dearly, perhaps, in his tie to the 
activity of the worker as its owner, as the one who permits it and 
determines its form and duration. Rather than contributing some¬ 
thing of his own in a joint effort, he merely accepts the work of 
another, trying only to extend it. Notwithstanding his predatory 
function, the capitalist’s relation to labor is essentially that of ‘pas¬ 
sive’ exploiter. r 

The capitalist’s relation to the product of the proletariat's labor 
likewise places him in a state of alienation. For him, the object of 
another man’s life activity is only something to sell, something to 
i r e a profit with. He is as indifferent to what it is actually used 

for and who will eventually use it as he is to the process bv which it 
came into being, 

Asa producer, in so far as this label applies, the capitalist is not 
dominated by products in the same way as the worker; nonetheless, 
he is dominated by the social conditions in which they are pro¬ 
duced and exchanged, by competition, which in Marx’s scheme is a 
component relation of the product itself. The requirements of com¬ 
petition take as great a toll of his initiative as that of workers. He is 
forced to do with his product what the market demands - making it 
more, less or different, selling it here or there, for this price or that, 
and so on. Hence, he is in some respects as much under the control 
of his product (of what trying to make it and sell it get him to do), 
as it is in other respects under his control. 

As a consumer, the capitalist, like the worker, is limited In satis¬ 
fying his needs to what he can buy, the only difference being that 
he can buy more. However, driven as he is by the desire to amass 
profits, the capitalist does not take full advantage of his wealth. In 
short, his relations with the product as well as with the activity of 
workers is a far cry from the relations that each man will have with 
the activity and products of others in communism. 

Marx’s second claim that non-workers have a 'theoretical atti¬ 
tude’, as compared to the worker’s ’real, practical attitude*, refers 
to the contrasting mental pictures each group has of the productive 
process. This in turn Is merely a reflection of whether they work 
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or not. The proletariat’s attitude Is alienated because the 'real, 
practical* activity it reflects is alienated; the capitalist’s attitude is 
alienated because it does not reflect any 'real, practical’ activity, 
because it reflects its absence. His inactivity in this sphere gives 
the capitalist odd notions of work and, hence, of the worker and 
product as well. For Marx, a direct working relationship to pro¬ 
duction is essential for human fulfillment. Therefore, the capitalist’s 
one-sided development, whether registered on mind or body, is 
part of bis peculiar alienation. Hence, Marx can speak of the 
capitalist as well as of the worker as a ‘spiritually and physically 
dehumanized being’. 6 

The third aspect of the capitalist’s alienation is that he ‘does 
everything against the worker which the worker does against him¬ 
self; but he does not do against himself what he does against the 
worker’. The capitalist’s favored position saves him from the humil¬ 
iation of actively alienating himself at the factory bench. However, 
his treatment of workers as objects of exploitation produces 
deformity in himself as well as in them. 

The outstanding qualities which Marx observes in capitalists are 
greed, cruelty and hypocrisy. Greed is seen as the motive of most 
capitalist actions, cruelty as its all too willing handmaiden, and 
hypocrisy as the mask capitalists wear to hide their motives and 
means from others. Greed, the trait which takes up most space in 
this portrait, actually expresses the state of the capitalist’s needs 
molded as they have been by his life situation. The relation which 
Marx posits between needs and powers insures that the condition of 
a person’s needs invariably reflects the state of his powers. We saw 
earlier that man’s varied powers have contracted in capitalist 
society into what Marx calis the single power of ‘having’, for which 
the apposite object of need is money. Because they lade human 
powers (are ‘dehumanized’), the only way capitslists can nse 
objects is by buying them. Consequently, they are greedy for the 
money which enables them to buy things. If the only aim of buying 
things, however, is to have them, retaining the ability to buy them, 
simply amassing money, will serve the same end. Marx regards 
greed, therefore, as the subjective means through which capitalists 
appropriate nature as well as an omniscient and unruly passion. 

The capitalist’s greed, cruelty and hypocrisy emerge from his 
dealings with competitors and customers as well as with workers. 6 
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24. The division of labor and 
private property 

i 

From the worker’s fourfold alienation in the means of production 
our investigation branches off in two directions. The first takes us 
further into economics proper, to the division of labor, private 
property and, eventually, to Marx’s treatment of the economic 
components of the capitalist system in Capital. The second takes us 
to other areas of man’s life, soda! intercourse, politics and religion 
being the most important of these. 

Our journey of inquiry will begin with Marx’s economics, but, in 
the present chapter, evidence from Capital will not be used. The 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 and other of 
Marx’s early writings contain a great deal of economics which has 
been clearly fashioned as part of the broader theory of alienation. 
Capital exhibits the same connections, but they are not made 
explicit as often as they are in these early works. 1 My aim in this 
chapter is to lay bare the ties between man’s alienation, as 
described thus far, and the whole sphere of economics. Afterwards, 
when I come to Marx’s chief contribution to economic thought, the 
labor theory of value, my mam source will be Capital. 

Engels declares ‘economics deals not with things but with rela¬ 
tions between persons, and, in the last resort, between classes; 
these relations are, however, always attached to things and appear 
as things’. 3 On this definition, it is man’s alienated relations to his 
activity, products and other men, as expressed in the overt relations 
between things, that is the subject matter of Marx’s economics. The 
Immediate links between these relations of alienation and the rest 
of what is commonly understood by ‘economics’ are the division of 
labor and private property. 

According to Marx: 

The division of labor is the expression in political economy of the 
social character Of labor within the estrangement Or, since labor is 
only an expression of human activity with alienation, of the living of 
life as the alienating of life, the division of labor, too, is therefore 
nothing else but the estranged, alienated positing of human activity as a 
real activity of the species or as activity of man as a species being. 8 
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The division of labor whereby people do only one kind of work and 
rely upon others to do whatever else is necessary to keep them alive 

,S l nc,usive socia! expression of man’s alienated productive 
activity. With its core notion in the kind of cooperation that occurs 
in production it allows us to see os well all its surrounding condi¬ 
tions and results, that is, the real organic whole of which it par- 

akes. In short, it is the whole of the Iasi five chapters viewed from 
the angle of social labor. 
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They are identical’ in that both affirm alienation, a state which 
encompasses his activity as well as his product and makes of each a 
necessary condition and result of the other. They are ‘identical* in 

being facets of the same whole which can be deduced from a full 
exposition of either. 

The account offered of the division of labor in Marx’s early writ¬ 
ings is sketchy but coherent. Cast in many roles its essence easily 
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Of the origins of the division of labor, Marx says it was at the 
start 

nolhing but the division of labor in the sexual act, then that division of 
labor which develops spontaneously or ‘naturally’ by virtue of natural 
predisposition (eg. physical strength), needs, accidents, etc, etc. Divi¬ 
sion of labor only becomes truly such from the moment when a divi¬ 
sion of material and mental labor appears.** 

This is the point in history when some men become predominantly 
workers, farmers, hunters, shepherds and the like, and others 
become predominantly rulers, priests and overseers. It is connected 
with the rise of towns and the division of the population into town- 
dwellers and country-dwellers. 7 Primitive communism, the clan 
dominated society with which Marx begins bis account of man's 
life on earth, has reached the end of the line. 

The new developments which brine on the division of labor are 
‘increased productivity, the i ncrease of needs, and, w hat is funda¬ 
mental to bo t h of these. Hie increase of population*. 6 The spark is 
ignited in production - more is produced than is required for the 
maintenance of life; the natural elasticity of human needs allows 
demand to rise to the level of supply and, once in motion, to 
exceed it; the increase in the means of subsistence also enables the 
population to grow, sending up the level of both production and the 
amount of goods needed to maintain lif e. A surplus is created only 
to create conditions that require a greater surplus. The former 
makes the division of labor possible just as the latter makes it nec¬ 
essary, and, caught in this vise, every success of the division of 
labor leads to its extension. 6 

For my purposes, it is not necessary to go into detail on the his¬ 
torical genesis of the division of labor, even assuming that Marx 
had provided sufficient information to do so. What is of concern is 
that the division of labor occurs and that it brings alienation in its 
wake. The further it develops, that is the smaller the task assigned 
to each individual, the more alienation approximates the full blown 
form it assumes in capitalism. Even at its origins, however, Marx 
could speak of the division of labor affording us the first example in 
history of how ‘man's own deed becomes on alien power opposed 
to him, which enslaves him instead of being controlled by him’. 10 
For Marx, alienation exists in all societies where the division of 
labor is the operative principle of economic organization; 
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For as soon as labor is distributed, each man has a particular, exclusive 
sphere of activity, which is forced upon him and from which he cannot 
escape. He is a hunter, a fisherman, a shepherd, or a critical critic, and 
must remain so if he does not want to lose his means of a livelihood. 11 

As the means by which his productive life is organized, a disin¬ 
terested means outside his control, the division of labor towers over 
each individual as an inhuman master. Unless he chooses to starve, 
man cannot escape from the single occupation in which he is 
caught. Only the constant repetition of his productive task earns for 
him from others who are similarly bound the products he needs to 
live. Those of his powers which require other activities for their 
realization become atrophied. And even the single activity which is 
his preserve does not fulfill all the powers that are engaged, and 
cannot, because it is owned by someone else. 

Marx sees the division of labor arising in society as part of a 
■^complex which includes private property, exchange and class divi¬ 
sions, so that to speak of an individual doing only one kind of work 
is already to assume a society where man’s activity and its product 
are not his own. All this can be read out of the concept itself. Marx 
maintains that 

The division of labor Implies from the outset the division of the condi¬ 
tions of labor, of tools and materials, and thus the splitting up of accu¬ 
mulated capital among different owners, and thus, also, the division 
between capitst and labor, and different forms of property itself. 1 ® 


II 

Private proper t y , acco . r dipg_to the ’summary ^material 

expression of alienated labo r, just as the division of labor is t he 
summary expression for the real activity which occurs Therefore, 
the relationship between these two is the same ns that between 
alienated labor and its product; a change in scope and emphasis 
are the only distinctions. Practically speaking, the objects which 
come under private property are most noteworthy for the individu¬ 
al’s attitude toward them ns ’prolongations of his body’. 18 On one 
occasion, Marx defines ‘property’ as a man’s ‘relation to the natural 
prerequisites of his production as his own’. 11 It is the attitude that 
one has the right to use and abuse the conditions of existence over 
which one has effective control, which entails the right to deny their 
use to others, no matter how much they may want and need them. 
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As with the division oE labor, private property is approached syn¬ 
thetically as well as analytically: Marx relates the story of its 
appearance and also extracts It from the concept of alienated labor. 
Of the origins of private property, Marx says: 


With the division of - k fl iven simiiHatn>nii<;lY fhft distribution . 

ntidTndcccTtfic unequal distribution ( both quantitative and qualitative), 
of labor "and its produce , hence private properly: the nucleus, the first 
form of which liesln the family, where wife and children are the slaves 
of the husband. 18 


The examples given of private property show that, for Marx, this 
Relation may be extended far beyond food, clothing, shelter and 
tools, though its core notion lies in material objects. Man’s produc¬ 
tive activity has a direct or indirect effect on everything with which 
he comes into contact. In so far as the transformation of his work 
through the division of labor results in equally startling changes in 
these things, they all may be viewed as his products. In the instance 
quoted, the persons in the relation of wife and children to the indi¬ 
vidual have become his private property. He can do with them as 
he will, or practically so; the family has become an object of his7 
manipulation, reflecting the character of his own alienated labor. —• 

Marx does not attempt to offer any details on how the first 
transfer of common to private property took place. No doubt this 
was considered too much like guess work. For Marx, the corner"! 
into the new era is turned when production provides a greater \ 
amount of goods than that needed for the bare maintenance of life, j 
He only goes so far as to say that ‘Private property ... evolves out 
of the necessity of accumulation.’ 10 In The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and the State, Engels confesses ‘How and when 
the herds and flocks were converted from common property of the 
tribe or gens into the property of the individual heads of families 
we do not know to this day’. 17 Ma nds thesis se e ms tn he that when 
there was just enough w ealth fnr p eop l e t n e x i st , pr ope rl y was h eld 
In commokrW hen a little more was produced, those individuals 
whowere able to take it for themselves did so and defended it with 
every means at their disposal, which included devising a claim to 
private ownership 

Forms taken by private property alter with developments in the 
division of labor. Early on it still has what Marx calls ‘the forms of 
the community’, but as time passes ‘it approaches more and more 
the modern form of private property’. 18 In much of the ancient 
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world, a man had to use his land in order to claim ownership over 
it. In the Middle Ages, pasture land was frequently owned in 
common by all the people of a village. In the modern era, such 
‘quaint customs’ have passed on. 

Mars, as I have indicated, also arrives at the notion of private 
property from an analysis of alienated labor: 

l I Private property is thus the product, the result, the necessary conse- 
// t l uence i of alienated labor, of the external relotion of the worker to 
| ™ ture araI t0 himself. Private property thus results by analysis from 
l. Ire concept of alienated labor — i.e., of alienated man, of estranged 
labor, of estranged life, of estranged man. True, it is as a result of the 
movement of private property that we liave obtained the concept of 
alienated labor (of alienated life) from political economy. But on anal¬ 
ysis of this concept it becomes clear that though private property 
appears to be the source, die cause of ollenoted labor, it is really its 
consequence, just as the gods in the beginning are not the cause but the 
effect of man's intellectual confusion. Later this relationship becomes 
reciprocal. 10 

Mnrx is claiming here that though it is the ‘movement of private 
property*, that is Us real history, which leads us to the concept of 
alienated labor’, now that we have this concept we can deduce the 
character of private property. In so doing, that is in viewing the 
interned relation hetween alienated labor and Us necessary product 
from the vantage point of the former, we see that private property 
could only result from alienated labor. Approaching the same tie 
from the other side, as was done earlier, leads to the conclusion 
that alienated labor could only arise because some people were 
already treating the conditions of their existence as private prop- 

This ‘reciprocal effect* between private property and alienated 
labor is given the distinctioiL oI fcejjig^alkdJhaZsecrgt’ 
property, where MflDt. says , ‘on t he, .one Jmnd it 4s the product of 
alien ated lab or, and . . . secondly it is the means by which labor 
^jjingtedJtselt the m^ h raiion^jEiralieKRtiQja’. 20 The logical tie 
wliich Marx posits between the two makes it impossible for one to 
appear witliout the other, and makes any attempt to establish his¬ 
torical primacy a fruitless task. 

In so far as Marx sometimes speaks as if the division of labor or 
private property came first (we can find examplea of both in his 
writings), this must be viewed as an attempt to emphasize one facet 
of their total relationship for a special purpose. This Is facilitated 
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by his practise of manipulating the meanings of one or both con¬ 
cepts (in accordance with his relational conception), so that what 
Is said to come first is grasped in a more limited sense. Thus, for 
example, the division of labor which is offered as preceding private 
properly is less advanced than the division between mental and 
bodily labor which is what Marx usually understands by this con¬ 
cept, So, too, whenever he makes it appear that private property 
has come first, it is because he treats it as the ad of considering a 
condition of existence as one’s own, which is only part of what he 
ordinarily means by ‘private property’. 

Perhaps the major service performed by Marx’s conception of 
private property is as a meeting place for various strands in his 
thinking, that is as a brood Relation which avowedly contains many 
others. Though all of Marx’s important concepts are capable of 
expressing the whole of Marxism by virtue of their interrelations, 
they are almost always used with more restricted meanings in mind. 
However, Marx occasionally uses *private property’ to the full 
range of its possibilities, for example when he says private property 
“is not a simple Relation, or even an abstract concept, a prindple, 
bu t consists in the totality of middle class production relations’. 81 

The ‘totality of middle class production relations’, given Marx’s 
extended sense of production and his view of all factors related to 
it as cause and/or effect, subsumes all of capitalism. And, as his 
understanding of capitalism includes bow this society came into 
existence and what it is in the process of becoming, one can see 
how Marx could instill the whole of Marxism into the concept of 
‘private properly’. Thongh the rods of meaning are seldom 
stretched so far, it is only by grasping the extremities that we can 
make sense out of the exceptions, as when Marx refers to the prole¬ 
ta riat as ’self-satisfied private property’. 88 The relations of a group 
of men to their activity, their product and the owner of both, that 
is, capitalist production relations, are all facets of private property. 
That ‘private property’ owes its first loyalty to material objects does 
not keep Marx, on occasion, from applying the name elsewhere. 

In his treatment of private property in the Economic and Philo¬ 
sophic Manuscripts of 1844, Marx provides us with an outline of 
what was to become his life’s work: 

From the relationship of estranged labor to private property it. .. fol¬ 
lows that the emancipation of society from private property, etc., from 
servitude, is expressed in the political form as the emancipation of the 
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workers; not that their emancipation alone was at stake but because the 
emancipation of the workers contains universal human emancipation - 
. ".. 11 c< j n * oins Ibis, because the whole of human servitude is involved 
"Li.™° n °5* hc w«tar.lo production, and every relation of servi¬ 
tude is but a modification and consequence of this relation, 28 

Emancipating the proletariat is said to be the ‘political form’ of 
abolishing private property because the two are internally related 
facets of the same whole. By accomplishing either we get rid of an 
entire way of life that includes both. In the relationship of private 
property to alienated labor, which may also be given as the relation 
of private property to itself, Marx sees not only what capitalism is 
but the lever with which it can be overturned. 2 * 

Marx’s writings in economics ‘proper’ also follow a plan which 
he set out in all its essentials In 1844. What else is it but a preview 
of what is later to appear in Capital when Marx says, 

lust as we have found the concept of private property from the concept 

on^ 8 Cnated Iab0r by ana,ys!s ‘ ,n t,K “me way every cate¬ 

gory of political economy can be evolved with the help of these two 
factors; and we shall find again in each category, e.g., trade, competl- 

fintfoundaUons*^’ ° n,y * deflnite and develo P ed expression o/the 


lust as private property itself is an expression of alienated labor, 
one of the forms this labor takes, ail capitalist economic categories 
express some development that has occurred in private property. 
These specific forms, and Marx has supplied us with only a partial 
list here, can all be deduced from the concept of private 
property . t0 Capital stands forth as a work of unravelling. In this 
monumental treatise, Marx follows private property, and hence 
alienated labor, into and through the host of forms it assumes in 
capitalist society, uncovering relationships the great majority of 
which were already clear to him as early as 1844. 

We are also led directly to Capital by Marx’s’ comments in the 
Manuscripts on the economic writings of the time: 


Political economy proceeds from the fact of private property, but it 
V 0 . 1 cxp * am *f 10 “*• H expresses in general abstract formulae the 
material process through which private property actually passes and 
these formulae it then takes for laws, It does nol comprEd tSe 

<rfprivaXe"property n ^ t ttemons,rate how ,hey £ very nature 


Caught in a net which contains the whole of society, economists 
have proceeded to describe the intricacies of the net. Their laws are 
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inadequate as explanations of economic life, because they are 
merely inductive generalizations based on experience in an arbitrar¬ 
ily limited section of society. Such laws are said to be ‘abstract* 
because they ignore (with or without assumptions) the ties between 
the incidents studied and the rest of the social body. Thus, they 
may instruct us as to what has happened and even as to what might 
happen, but never as to why. Marx’s laws, as we saw, are con¬ 
cerned with the character of their subject matter and it is just these 
ties between the momentary subject and everything it effects and is 
affected by, past, present and future, that they cover. Dismissing 
such a broader inquiry, Marx maintains, ‘political economy has 
merely formulated the laws of estranged labor’. 88 

Marx’s own version of what is required to understand economics 
is never in doubt: 'only when labor is grasped as the essence of pri¬ 
vate property, can the economic process as such be penetrated in 
its actual concrete ness’. 2, ' The labor referred to is alienated labor 
which, in the process of alienation, gets transformed into capital, 
wages, money, etc. Since private property is the broader Relation 
most frequently used to convey these specific entities, the laws gov¬ 
erning the latter are said to ‘arise from the very nature of private 
property’. In short, *private property’ means what capitalism does. 
It now remains to relate, in the language preferred by an older 
Marx, ‘what capitalism does'. 



25 . The labor theory of value: 
labor-power 

i 

All Marx’s economic theories are attempts to mirror the relations 
he sees in the real world, and for him this world underwent no 
basic changes in the period 1844-67. Hence, his theoretical activ¬ 
ity between the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
and Capital (1867) is devoted to following out the more obscure 
relationships, refining his organization and language, and. above 
all, to collecting supporting material. 

Yet, Marx's efforts at obtaining clarity have generally (ailed, 
because most of his readers remain ignorant of the ‘deeper’ mean¬ 
ings of his terms, of how they function in his overall system. 'Capi¬ 
tal', as he reminds us over and again, is a social production rela¬ 
tion, and cannot be given an ostensive definition. The same applies 
to ‘labor’, *vaiue’, ‘profit’, ‘interest’, ’money* and every other tool of 
Marx’s economic analysis. By treating these entities as things rather 
than relations, followers as well as critics have cut themselves off 
from what Marx is saying, and no amount of scholarship can heal 
the breach. It is as if they sought to put together a puzzle after sys¬ 
tematically twisting all its pieces out of shape. 

Most of the present work, including the preceding chapters of 
this section, can be viewed as my attempt to determine what these 
pieces are; I am now ready to fit them together. Earlier, Marx's 
economics was examined from the standpoint of the theory of 
alienation; the theory of alienation will now be allowed to emerge 
from the economic theories put forward in Capital. Where I have 
heretofore been tied to the language of the Manuscripts, I shall 
now accept Marx’s vocabulary in Capital as given. 

At the core of Marx’s economics, it is generally conceded, is 
the labor theory of value and the adjoining theory of surplus-value. 
Marx offers what is probably the most concise statement of his 
theory of value where he says: 

That which determines tlic magnitude of the value of any article is the 
amount of labor socially necessary, or the labor-time socially necessary, 
for its production. Each individual commodity in this connection is to 
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be considered as an average sample of its class. Commodities, there¬ 
fore, in which equal quantities of labor are embodied, or which can be 
produced in the same time, have the same value. The value of one 
commodity is to the value of any other, as the labor-time necessary for 
the production of the one Is to that necessary for the production of the 
other. As values all commodities are only definite masses of congealed 
labor-time. 1 

The theory of surplus-value is best seen as an appendage to the 
theory of value; for, according to Marx: 

If we now compare the two processes of producing value and of creat¬ 
ing surplus-value, we see that the latter is nothing but a continuation of 
the former beyond a definite point. If on the one hand, the process be 
not carried beyond the point where the value paid by the capitalist for 
the labor-power is replaced by an exact equivalent, it is simply a proc¬ 
ess of producing value; if. on the other hand, it be continued beyond 
that point, it becomes a process of creating surplus-value. 8 

Before trying to explain what Marx is saying here, we must 
know what kind of thing is being said. What, in other words, is the 
labor theory of value about? It is most often viewed as a theory of 
price determination, holding that the cost of any article is deter¬ 
mined by the amount of labor-time given to its production. More 
sophisticated critics see it as a theory which explains existing 
exchange relationships, price being but a handy indication of what 
these generally are. A variation on this theme has Marx’s labor 
theory of value expressing a view as to what ought to determine 
exchange relationships rather than what actually does. The theory 
of surplus-value is usually seen as a theory dealing with profits and, 
sometimes, simply as a way of highlighting capitalist exploitation. 
(This list of interpretations is not means to be exhaustive.) 

Marx’s theories are criticized or defended differently, of course, 
depending on which interpretation is adopted. In my opinion, there 
is a degree of truth in each of them - Marx’s theories of value and 
surplus-value have some application in all these areas-but the 
purpose for which these theories were constructed lies elsewhere. 
Sweezy has underlined what should be obvious but unfortunately is 
not, that the problems great economists have directed their atten¬ 
tion to are not the same. He gives as examples: 

'the nature and causes of the wealth of nations' (Adam Smith); 'the 
laws which regulate the distribution of the produce of the earth’ 
(Ricardo); ‘man’s actions in the ordinary business of life’ (Marshall); 
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‘price and its causes and its corollaries' (Davenport); ‘human behavior 
as a relationship between ends and scarce means which have alternative 
uses' (Robbins). 8 

Marx's preoccupation was different still. In every case we esn only 
comprehend the person’s theories after clearly grasping the prob¬ 
lems he set out to answer, what he wants his theories to do. Yet, 
this preliminary task, particularly - it seems to me-as regards 
Marx’s writings, is frequently shirked. The result is that much of 
the comment on Marxism is simply beside the point, beside, that is, 
the point Marx was trying to make, 

Marx’s declared aim in Capital is ‘to lay bare the economic law 
of motion of modern society*.* His is an attempt to establish how 
capitalism works. There is no other economist who has undertaken 
a similar task. Viewing society as an organic whole made up of 
internally linked parts, Marx is concerned with men’s relations to 
all their activities, products and others, and not only with those 
found in the economic sphere. For him, all human relations in capi¬ 
talism are part of the necessary conditions and results of what 
occurs in production and exchange, and, hence, a proper extension 
of their subject matter. It is often forgotten that Capital was origi¬ 
nally intended as the opening salvo in a broader study of capitalist 
society that was to include works on law, morals, politics and still 
other sectors of social life.® The ways in which factors throughout 
society are mutually dependent on one another, both for what they 
are and are becoming, is *the economic law of motion’ that Marx 
sought to reveal. 

Capita! i approaches this problem from the vantage point of eco¬ 
nomic life, narrowly understood, and makes use of the categories 
which are generally applied to this subject. The labor theory of 
value emerges as Marx’s conceptualization of capitalist economic 
life, in which are included the ties he sees to its necessary condi¬ 
tions and results, and in particular to the totally alienated people 
who inhabit this period. It was to describe, explain and condemn 
their situation that this theory was given birth. In the labor theory 
of value Marx welds together the main economic categories of capi¬ 
talism, their links with each other and with categories far distant 
from economics proper, his conceptualization of the sum of these 
relations as alienation, and his belief that a truly human society is 
the next stage In man’s development. What is today called the fact- 
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value distinction is bridged by the same extending of relationships 
which we found elsewhere in Marx’s writings. The very terms 
•labor’ and ‘value’, as I hope to show, are only applicable to the 
kind of society Marx believes capitalism to be both ‘factually’ and 
’morally’. With words such as these, Marx is saying in effect, 'This 
is how capitalism works, and this Is the workings of an alienated 
society soon to be supplanted by communism.’ 

The theory of alienation offers the ideal perspective from which 
to treat the labor theory of value, since it is the actual line of think¬ 
ing on which its components are strung. The way Marx presents his 
central economic theory, the patterns in which value forms are set 
out, can also be traced to the brooder theory of alienation. Thus, 
the foregoing account of alienation has put me in a position to 
explain four of the most prominent as well as most puzzling fea¬ 
tures of Marx's economics: labor-power, value, the metamorphosis 
of value and the fetishism of commodities 

ii 

Labor is the center piece of the theory which bears its name. We 
have already gotten considerable insight into what Marx meant by 
’labor' from the analysis of his earlier writings. This meaning 
remains basically the same m Capital. For Marx, labor is always 
alienated productive activity with all that this entails regarding the 
individual’s relations to his activity, product, other men and the 
species. Thus, for example, we find Marx stating in Capital that 
before entering the process of production the laborer’s ‘own labor 
has already been alienated from himself by the sale of his labor- 
power, has been appropriated by the capitalist and incorporated 
with capital*. As a consequence, 'it must, during the process, be 
realized in a product that does not belong to him’.® 

Nor does Marx ever waver ovct the physical and mental effects 
erf such activity on the worker himself. Consequently, wherever the 
term 'labor’ appears in Marx’s economic writings what is conveyed 
is something more than and different from what this same term 
conveys in the works of bourgeois economists. 7 We will recall that, 
for Marx, concepts are forms’ or 'manifestations’ of their own sub¬ 
ject matter, that they come into existence as part of the conditions 
to which they apply, that their meanings alter with changes in these 
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conditions, and that, as a result, they invariably express more of 
this structured whole than Is evident in their core notions. Capital¬ 
ist economists, who are unaware of such facts, use concepts with 
but a limited sense in mind. Marx, on the other hand, purposefully 
intends his concepts to convey a large part of what, on his view, 
they express. The widespread misconception that in his later life 
Marx left the theory of alienation behind him bears most of the 
responsibility for tlie equally widespread misunderstanding of his 
term ‘labor’. Grasping ‘labor’ whenever it appears in his writings as 
‘alienated labor’ in its full multi-dimensional sense is the key to 
understanding Marx’s economic theories. 

In Capital, Marx separates out the potential for engaging in 
labor from the term 'labor' and refers to it apart as ‘labor-power’. 
This conceptual bifurcation, it must be stressed, does not affect the 
character of the productive activity involved; ‘labor-power’ is the 
potential for doing that kind of work which the worker in capital¬ 
ism can do, that is, alienated labor Thus when Mnrx says, ‘By 
labor-power or capacity for labor is to be understood the aggregate 
of those mental and physical capabilities existing in a human being, 
which he exercises whenever he produces a use-vdlue of any de¬ 
scription,’ he has in mind the capabilities of alienated men.® ‘Use- 
value’, as we shall soon learn, means far more than that which 
people value because someone wishes to use it. For the present, it 
is only necessary to declare that the use-value of labor-power 
(potential productive activity) is labor (actual productive activity) 
This innovation was introduced because, os Marx states, ‘Labor 
itself in its immediate being, in its living existence, cannot be 
directly conceived as a commodity, but only labor-power, of which 
labor itself is the transient manifestation’. 0 Labor disappears, is 
used up as soon as it appears and, hence, is not available for trad¬ 
ing; labor-power, which is more stable, can be traded. 

Therefore, it is the potential for work which the worker sells and 
the capitalist buys. In this transaction, ‘The former receives the 
value of his commodity, whose use-value — labor - is thereby alien¬ 
ated to the buyer.’ 16 ‘AlienHte’ here means essentially to give up the 
use-value of one’s productive activity; the most important of all 
human functions is pot under the control of another. The worker 
sells his Inbor-power in order to acquire the means of subsistence 
to live, To keep from dying the worker sells his life. While the capi- 
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talist boys the worker’s labor-power in order to make a profit 
Labor-power is unique among at! commodities in having a use- 
value which creates a greater amount of exchange-value than its 
own exchange-value. That is, labor, the use-value of labor-power, 
creates a store of commodities, shoes, steel, etc. which exchange for 
a greater value than that which hired the labor-power expended in 
their production. 

Tire humnn result of the worker alienating the use-value of his 
labor is the alienated worker. 11 Both his person and mind exhibit 
Its effects. And, as always for Marx, the mountain is capped when 
the individual himself misconstrues appearance for essence. The 
capitalist epoch is, therefore, characterized by this, that labor- 
power takes in the eyes of the laborer himself the form of a com¬ 
modity which is his property; his labor consequently becomes 
wage-labor.’• 8 ‘Wage-labor’ is society’s label for productive activ¬ 
ity that has become alienated, really and ideatly, from the produc¬ 
ers. 

But if the worker’s alienation follows from the sale of his labor- 
power, it also precedes it. This emerges clearly from Marx’s fre¬ 
quent claim that the labor-power involved in the aforementioned 
sale is ‘abstract’ nnd ‘general’. For him, wage-labor is always ‘indif¬ 
ferent to the specific character of its labor nnd must submit to 
being transformed in accordance with the requirements of capital 
and to being transformed from one sphere of production to 
another’. 13 It is only such productive potential not tied to any par¬ 
ticular activity that the term ‘labor-power’ conveys. Hence, Marx’s 
criticism of Ricardo that, by using ‘labor’ instead of ‘labor-power’, 
Ricardo ‘forgets the qualitative characteristic that the individual 
labor, through its alienation, must present itself as abstract, gen¬ 
eral, social labor’,’ 4 No other labor could do and be done to in 
this manner.™ Marx is also indicating his belief here that the 
undifferentiated character of labor is more evident in the concept 
‘labor-power*, with its emphasis on open ended potential, than In 
the concept ‘labor’, where its abstract quality is partly hidden in the 
small differences which do exist between real tasks. This would 
appear to be another reason why Marx substituted ‘labor-power’ 
for ‘labor’ in his later works. 

Marx has frequently been criticized for treating labor as an 
abstraction, ns productive activity in general, not taking into 
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account where and how it is exercised. However, it should be clear 
that this particular innovation is not Marx’s alone but belongs to 
the whole school of political economy which began with Adam 
Smith. Marx’s contribution to the discussion was to exhibit the ties 
between this use of ‘labor’ and the particular social conditions it is 
meant to describe and out of which it arose. The question is not 
how could Marx treat laboT as an abstraction, but how could 
society do so. It is in virtue of his response to this question (and 
others like It) that Marx can describe Capital as ‘a critique of eco¬ 
nomic categories or, if you like, the system of bourgeois economy 
exposed in a critical manner’. 10 Marx’s critique is equally one of 
capitalism and of the accepted ways of understanding capitalism. 

By introducing ‘labor in general’ into economic discourse, Adam 
Smith is said to have found an expression for the speciat charscter 
of productive activity in capitalism, where people pass easily from 
one kind of work to another and are generally indifferent to what 
they do. This, in turn, presupposes a situation where there there are 
a great many highly developed productive tasks, none of which is 
clearly dominant. Thus, though ‘labor’ also expresses productive 
activity in the simple, uncomplicated sense in which it must go on 
in all societies, the concept ‘labor* (meaning abstract productive 
activity) could only be formulated at a time when the common 
quality of all such activity had become evident, and conveys for 
Marx the full set of conditions that make it so. Accordingly, ‘labor 1 
is declared to be ‘a product of historical conditions’ and only ‘fully 
applicable to and under those conditions’” 

Marx’s conception of labor as alienated productive activity also 
lies behind his claim that labor has ‘socially a two fold character*: 
it can satisfy a definite social want, and all its particular forms are 
on a par with one another, that is, are measured for worth on the 
same scale. The former characteristic derives from the nature of 
productive activity as invariably purposive, and the latter from its 
abstract quality under capitalism, where all labor is directed toward 
producing wealth in general rather than particular objects. 

To the individual worker, however, these distinctive features of 
his productive activity appear 

only tinder those forms which are impressed upon that labor in every¬ 
day practise by the exchange of products. In this way, tha character 
that his own labor possesses of being socially useful takes the form of 
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the condition, that the product must be not only useful but useful to 
others, and the social character that his particular labor has of being 
the equal of all other particular kinds of labor, takes the form that all 
the physically different articles that are the products of labor, have one 
common quality, viz., that of having value. 18 

Hence, the qualitative aspect of labor may be said to create use- 
value and its quantitative aspect to create exchange-value, the two¬ 
fold character that Marx sees in labor being responsible for the 
two-fold character he attributes to value.™ Labor becomes use- 
and exchange-value when its product is treated and understood as 
such, and that this does occur is a function of labor's quality of 
alienation. But, before focusing attention on the different aspects of 
value, the total relation between labor and value must be clarified. 


26. Value as alienated labor 


i 

If alienated labor is at the center of Marx’s economics, value is not 
one whit closer to the perimeter - for the two are ‘identical’, dif¬ 
ferent facets of the same whole, contrasting expressions for the 
same social relations. According to Marx, ‘Value is labor*; it is 
‘materialized labor in its general social form’. 1 Or again, he claims, 
“Value as such has no other “material” than labor itself. 11 There 
are other such forthright statements of the equation of labor and 
value, but they seem equally to have missed their mark. 8 For most 
readers of Capitol, ‘value* remains an economic expression synony¬ 
mous with ‘worth’, a judgement strictly measurable in monetary 
terms. Its tic with labor is believed to be capable of conclusive 
empirical demonstration; this applies to most defenders of the 
labor theory of value as well as its critics,* However, Marx’s con¬ 
ception of value is of an altogether different nature. Its unity with 
labor is assumed, and the rich assortment of facts brought forward 
on this subject are for purposes of illustration and not proof. For 
Marx, value, or as he sometimes says, ‘value in general’, is trans¬ 
figured labor, and no manner of evidence could serve him as a 
counter argument 

Thus, while Marx frequently declaims what value is, he never 
sets out to discover it. nor is he interested in proving it Indeed, he 
treats the 'necessity of proving the concept of value’ as ‘nonsense’.® 
In Capital , Marx tries to measure value, to chart out where it goes, 
and to detail the forms it takes, but he devotes little time to uncov¬ 
ering its basic character. His chief concern is with a question other 
political economists have never asked: ‘Why is labor represented 
by the value of its product and labor-time by the magnitude of 
that value?' 8 Rather than presenting the case that value is labor, he 
is attempting to explain why in our era labor is expressed as value. 

Marx’s is an investigation into socio-economic praxis rather than 
economics proper, and he brings the whole of his social theory to 
bear In providing the answer. It has only proved necessary to affirm 
the ‘identity* of labor and value, because Marx’s assumption, albeit 
a stated assumption, has been generally overlooked. What Marx 
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could take for granted, with some justification, in a period where 
labor theories of value dominated economic thinking must be made 
fully explicit now that these views have been generally discarded 

In a sense, all the labor theory of value economists accepted In 
practise the equation of value and labor, so it was not necessary for 
Marx to stress this point. Since, however, the political economists 
also equated value with price, the relation they saw between value 
and labor was open to empirical rebuttal. For them the concept of 
value arose from price every bit as much as from labor, and any 
one of the three was readily quantifiable in terms of the others. In 
effect, theirs was an empirical generalization that products tended to 
exchange in proportion to the average amount of labor needed to 
produce them. Marx, who would not have denied this claim, arrived 
at his concept of value from what he took to be the relations bound 
up in alienated labor. The connection of value with price, therefore 
- as we shall see - is of an altogether different order. 

Besides Marx’s few direct statements that labor is vatue, the 
’identity’ of the two also emerges from his treatment of what are 
widely held to be exceptions to his value theory. For example, 
though land may have a price, not being a product of labor it can 
have no value. Consequently, Marx claims that rent is irrational. 7 
His critics frequently confuse value with price, but Marx Is ada¬ 
mant that there are items which have prices but no values, ‘I.C., are 
not the products of labor*. In such cases, prices are said to be 
determined by 'fortuitous combinations’. Land, antiques and works 
of art are offered as instances of this. 8 

"■Also indicative of the equation of labor and value Is Marx’s 
claim that machines add to the value of their product only what 
they lose in exchange-value. The exchange-value of any machine Is 
the amount of labor-power, as measured by labor-time, which went 
into its production. With each increase in the value of the product 
for which it is held responsible attributed to a decrease In its own 
exchange-value and, hence, indirectly to the efforts of those who 
made these machines, the equation of labor with value is left intact. 
Whatever other benefits these machines confer, such as shortening 
that part of the day the laborer works to produce his own means of 
subsistence, is viewed in the same light as a gratuitous gift of 
nature * 

But simply to assert that labor Is value is not to tell how it could 
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be so. What is the essential character of value which allows Maxx 
to equate it with the labor that goes into its production? The 
answer is pointed to when Marx calls value ‘the most abstract form 
of bourgeois wealth’. 10 Value is the abstract product of abstract 
labor. Recalling the definition of ‘abstract’ as the absence of spe¬ 
cificity, value could only be the form of the product where it is 
nothing in particular but, instead, everything which all the products 
of capitalism have in common. Marx maintains, ‘the value form of 
the product of labor is not only the most abstract, but is also the 
most universal form, taken by the product in bourgeois 
production’. 11 

However, robbed of all specificity, these products have nothing 
in common besides the fact that they were produced by alienated 
labor. Hence, value Is the relations of alienated labor, transmitted 
by such labor, as they appear in the product. It may also be viewed 
as a power, the power to do and be done to in ways which charac¬ 
terize all the products of capitalist production, ways which them¬ 
selves express the relations of alienations out of which they arose. 
This is the meaning of Marx’s declaration that capital 'produces 
value as the power, alienated from labor, of labor’s own material 
conditions over labor, only as one of the forms of wage-labor itself; 
as a condition of wage-labor’. 18 

Though labor creates value, value-as the relations embod¬ 
ied in labor transferred to its products — constitutes the most gen¬ 
eral conditions in and through which future labor must be exer¬ 
cised. In this manner, value may also be said to create labor, that 
is, to transform man’s potential for productive activity into alien¬ 
ated labor. Thus, we saw in the citation given above that value is 
not only a product of capital but serves as well as ‘a condition of 
wage-labor’. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that Marx’a concept ‘value’ 
like ‘labor’ itself is especially tailored to fit capitalist society. Marx 
says that *to stamp an object of utility as a value is just as much a 
social product as language'. 18 Value, in its strict sense, could only 
be produced in capitalism; and capitalism had to issue in the pro¬ 
duction of value. 14 Granted that some elements of the capitalist 
mode of production, such as wage-labor for example, have existed 
from time to time on the fringes of older societies, value, as I have 
described it, could not have resulted. If Marx uses the term ‘value’ 
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in such cases, it is to express but a part of the relations this term 
generally conveys in order to indicate resemblance, just as ‘labor' 
when applied to pre-capitalist societies refers to but the universal 
element of what is meant by 'tabor' in capitalism. 

For, in Marx’s eyes, the existence of value 'presupposes: the dis¬ 
solution of (1) primitive communism (India, etc.); (2) of all 
undeveloped pre-bourgeois modes of production not completely 
dominated by exchange*. He says of value: ‘Although an abstrac¬ 
tion this is an historical abstraction which could only be adopted 
on the basis of a particular economic development of society.* 18 It Is 
simply that the most general expression for capitalist production 
relations could not exist before capitalist production relations. 

Likewise, it is only in late capitalism, the stage of society in 
which Marx believed he was living, that the equation of 'labor* and 
‘value’ became apparent. According to Marx, 'The secret expres¬ 
sion of value, namely, that all kinds of labor are equal and equiva¬ 
lent, because, and so far as they are human tabor in general, cannot 
be deciphered, until the notion of human equality has already 
acquired the fixity of a popular prejudice.' 16 Where slavery or feu¬ 
dalism exist, the productive activity of different people appears 
manifestly unequal, and the notion of human equality, which is the 
basis for understanding value, can hardly arise. 


II 

So far I have only been concerned with 'value in generat’. What of 
its better known facets, exchange-value and use-value? Exchange- 
value, which Marx of times rather misleadingly calls ‘value’, is the 
‘ideal’ ratio at which a product exchanges for others, that is, its 
trading power or ability to relate to other products on the besis of 
embodied labor-time. Exchange-value, which corresponds to the 
quantitative aspect of labor referred to earlier, is said to have the 
qualitative characteristic 'that the individual labor, through its 
alienation, must present itself as abstract, general, social 
tabor’. 17 As the labor in all products Is the same alienated labor, 
value can be measured by the amount of labor-time expended In 
production. Commodities would not be sufficiently alike to be 
measured by one standard if the labor in them were not the same 
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abstract, general labor (alienated labor) that Marx sees constituting 
the send of value. Thus, it is the theory of alienation, with its insight 
into the worker’s relations to his activity and product, which pro¬ 
vides Marx with the answer to his question, 'Why is labor repre¬ 
sented by the value of its product and labor-time by the magnitude 
of that value?’ 18 

The external events of trading, that is, price ratios, correspond 
so closely to the results of Marx’s a priori arithmetic, because the 
items exchanged, coming from the same source, are qualitatively 
the same. They ore all abstract wealth, the only possible product of 
alienated labor, and are exchanged as such. Their individual con¬ 
crete forms determine, of course, who buys what, but don't count for 
purposes of exchange ratios. The 'fluctuations’ in price that occur 
in the market place, which result from some commodities exchang¬ 
ing at more or less than the amount dictated by embodied labor¬ 
time, is explained chiefly by competition, whether of buyers or sell¬ 
ers. Given this fluctuation, however, Marx mantains that the price 
will be determined primarily by the amount of labor-time necessary 
to produce it. 10 From this, it follows that when supply and demand 
cancel each other out a commodity tends to sell at its market value 
(or average value erf commodities in that sphere of production).* 0 
Marx states further that over the long run, where for any given 
commodity this does occur, price will generally equal value. 8 * 

These conclusions, which incficate a tendency for price to move 
toward value, are qualified by a directly opposite tendency that 
results from the equal rate of profit capitalist competition brings to 
spheres having different retes of surplus-value (due to different 
organic compositions of capital). 28 Given this equal rate of profit 
and the different proportions of constant (fixed) and variable 
(worker) capital in each sphere, price would seem forever out of 
the reach of value. Yet, in so far as Marx concerned himself with 
prices, It was the first tendency (modified by competition) that he 
stressed. This is partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the organic 
composition of capital in the industrial sector, the sector of the 
economy with which Marx was chiefly concerned, doea not vary 
very much in any given period from sphere to sphere. Probably 
more important is the fact that embodied labor-time is far and 
away the main factor in determining exchange ratios, and therefore 
too changes in exchange ratios. Marx never satisfactorily inte- 
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rntcd these opposing tendencies into a single theory of price; his 
xplnnation of exchange as an historical process rooted m specific 
social conditions did not require that he do so. 

In ascribing a major role to competition in effecting actual 
prices, Marx is taking account of the realities of the market place 
which so many of his critics have accused him of dismissing. 88 
However, competition, for Marx, always has a point of reference 
from which it takes its stsrt. This is the exchange-value, or ‘ideal’ 
trading power of the commodity. When supply is equal to demand, 
it is what makes the price of one pair of shoes equal to the price of 
one pair of trousers, and not more and not less. It is the median 
around which the actual price of shoes and trousers, swayed by 
various market factors including the competition of capitalists who 
extract different rates of surplus-value, will always gravitate. *nie 
exchange-values themselves can only be altered by tehnical 
advances which affect the amount of labor-time required to pro¬ 
duce one or the other commodity. Hence, a new invention which 
enables workers to produce twice as many shoes in the same 
amount of time will reduce the exchange-value of a pair of shoes to 
one half that of a pair of trousers. The prices of these two com¬ 
modities may not immediately reflect this drastic alteration in their 
exchange-value ratios, but, according to Marx, over the long run 
they will. 

Excliange-value, however, is more than the ratio at which the 
products of alienated labor exchange; along with value itself, it is a 
definite social expression for the underlying relations of alienation. 
The need to work and to distribute the social product exists in 
every society; only the forms differ. And Marx ciaims that the 
form in which this proportional division of labour operates in a 
atate of society where the interconnection of social labor is mani¬ 
fested in the private exchange of the individual products of labor is 
precisely the exchange-value of these products’. 8 * 

Thus, exchange-value is a ‘form’ taken by the division of labor 
in societies where there is ‘private exchange of the individual prod¬ 
ucts of labor’. It Is not only that which facilitates such exchange 
but Is an expression of the conditions in which it occurs. ‘It can’, as 
Marx says elsewhere, ‘have no other existence except as an 
abstract one-sided Relation of an already concrete and living 
aggregate.’ 8 ® As such, it is-In his speech-a ‘form’ of each of 
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the other main elements in the situation. We have already seen 
Marx refer to 'value in general’ as a 'form of social labor', and we 
shall shortly discover that capital, money and commodities are also 
presented as ‘forms’ of one another, or of value, or labor. Only by 
conceding that these factors are internally related, such that each is 
actually part of the others, can Marx’s practise be adequately 
accounted for. With such an outlook, it is logically impossible for 
any of the factors which distinguish capitalist production to appear 
without the others. 

It pays to examine, in this connection, what seems to be a major 
exception to this rule. In an isolated comment in volume m of Capi¬ 
tal, which Engels later develops at some length, Marx declares: 

It is quite appropriate to regard the values of commodities as not only 
theoretically but also historically prim to the prices of production. This 
applies to conditions in which the laborer owns his means of produc¬ 
tion, and this is the condition of the landowning farmer living off his 
own labor and the craftsman, in the ancient as well as in the modern 
world.® 3 

In other words, some products were traded at their exchange- 
value before the modern era, and it is only under conditions of cap¬ 
italist competition that all prices have strayed as far from exchange- 
value as is now the case. To understand Marx’s position tore it is 
essential to distinguish what he is talking about from the way he 
talks about it. Certainly, exchange in some sense has existed from 
earliest times. So, too, Marx is probably right that labor-time was 
the operating measure by which people who owned their own 
means of production exchanged their products (it is important to 
note that the qualification of owning that with which they produced 
leaves out more classes than it includes). 

Given this was the case, the question which remains to be asked 
is-'In what sense can we speak of the existence in pre-capitalist 
times of “exchange-value T And Marx’s answer, it appears to me, 
is that exchange-value may be said to exist only in a very limited 
sense, where its concept conveys but a small part of what it conveys 
when applied to capitalist society. This is the same thing we saw 
earlier in regard to the concept ‘labor’. In so far as products in any 
period exchange in proportion to the labor-time that goes into their 
production, we may expect to find - suitably altered for the 
occasion - alienated relations between the worker and his activity. 
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product and other men. Alienation, as Marx affirms, is not peculiar 
to capitalist society. It is in the modern era, however, that it has 
become so thoroughgoing and evident that concepts have been for¬ 
mulated to mark its more prominent features. Such is ‘labor’ 
(meaning labor in general) and such is ‘exchange-value’. In focusing 
attention on particular facets of man’s alienated life situation in 
capitalism, such concepts also instruct us regarding the undevel¬ 
oped character of these same facets in earlier times. In Marx’s 
words, what ‘had formerly been intimated has now developed to 
complete significance' in the categories of bourgeois society. It is in 
this sense too that he declares that ‘The bourgeois economy fur¬ 
nishes a key to ancient economy’, and that 'the categories of bour¬ 
geois economy contain what is true of all other forms of society’ 
(though they contain this truth in a much modified form, that is, 
by incorporating in their meanings the developments which have 
occurred since). 87 

Thus, although exchange on the basis of exchange-value took 
place in pre-capitalist times, ‘exchange-value’ is a modern concept, 
arising out of modern conditions and conveying - in virtue of 
Marx’s relational conception - the whole state of affairs which 
made its appearance both possible and necessary. It conveys, in 
effect, the situation where exchange-value is the dominant princi¬ 
ple governing the exchange of products. In slave owning and feudal 
societies (leaving aside the people who owned their means of pro¬ 
duction), products coming out of the division of labor changed 
hands on the basis of force or right; while in communism products 
will be secured by everyone on the basis of need. Only in the 
modern period, where production relations are completely alien¬ 
ated, has exchange-value become the dominant principle governing 
the exchange of all man’s products. Thus, exchange-value in its full 
sense (which is how Marx generally understands it) does not exist 
in pre-capitalist societies, and cannot because of all that is meant 
by its concept 

The conclusion that the major 'forms’ of capitalist society logi¬ 
cally entail one another still holds. Exchange-value can no more 
appear independently of labor, capital, commodities, interest, etc., 
than they of it, each factor expressing - as part of what it is-the 
full conditions which make it that and nothing else. In the instance 
cited, however, we see that this does not preclude Marx from using 
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ll value corresponds to its quafitive aspect, to what kind of labor 

It I*.'® 

How does use-value bespeak the alienated labor that goes Into 
ll production? In capitalism, no commodity is a use-value for the 
workers who make it. A worker does not produce what he wants, 
but what will earn him sufficient money to buy what he wants. 
I le produces use-value for others, and only further degradation for 
himself, the price he must pay for his extraordinary generosity. 
I hits, Iris product becomes n use-value only after it is exchanged, 
md must contain such abstract and general labor as qualifies it for 
exchange. 30 According to Marx, ‘To become use-values commodi¬ 
ties must be universally alienated; they must enter the sphere of 
exchange . . . Hence, in order to be realized as use-values, they 
must he realized as exchange-values.’ 31 Putting the use of one’s 
own products under the control of others, producing them with this 
iiim in mind, lies at the core not only of use-value but of alienation 
Itself. The production of use-values in capitalism is the production 
of articles from which the workers who made them are alienated; it 
could only proceed from alienated workers and Is the selfsame 
action which perpetuates their condition. 

The alienated character of use-value also stands out in many of 
the physical traits of the products produced by alienated labor. Pro¬ 
duction is said to ‘put the finishing touch on consumption* because 
Its ‘object is not simply an object in general, but a definite object, 
which is consumed in a certain definite manner prescribed in its 
turn by production’. 33 In producing for sale to people who lead 
alienated lives, what kind of articles does the woricer produce? He 
produces, first of all (and on instigation of the capitalist), articles 
whose qualities are intended to attract customers rather than to 
give satisfaction. Hence, we find in all capitalist societies a great 
emphasis on design and little attention paid to durability. The 
worker will also produce some articles which are only suitable for 
alienated societies; such are locks of all sorts, guns, most advertise¬ 
ments, stock market ticker tape and churches. Finally, many prod¬ 
ucts which have their equivalent in a non-alienatcd society are 
made here in a way that indicates the alienated social relations in 
which tbey are found. Thus, houses are made in family units; 
washing machines, automatic dish washers and most other house- 
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hold durables are generally quite small and can service only a few 
people; automobiles are mass produced in preference to mini¬ 
buses, and so on. In all these ways, the alienated character of capi¬ 
talism can be read from the real physical characteristics of the 
goods produced, from their use-values, from seeing how they are 
made to be used. * 


Though use-value, as we have said, is predicated on production 
for exchange, exchange-value is also predicated on production for 
use and use by olhers: ‘Thus, while a commodity can become a 
use-value only after it has been realized as an exchange-value, it 
can on the other hand, be realized as an exchange-value only if it 
proves to be a use-value in the process of alienation.’*® The two 
facets of value presuppose one another, and really cannot be con¬ 
ceived of apart. Like exchange-value, therefore, use-value expresses 
capitalist production relations. 


Still, on occasion, Marx uses the concept ‘use-value’ to refer to 
only the universal part of its component relations, and this can be 
misleading. For example, he states: 


So tar as work is a creator of use-value, is useful work, it is a necessarv 
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In this case, use-value enters the theory of alienation when it 
becomes the ‘material depository of exchange-value'. 35 The 
explanation for this practise has already been given as it applied to 
exchange-value’. It remains the case that Marx almost always uses 
use-value to refer to a situation where what is useful has already 
been given over to another and is in fact being produced with this 
end in mind, that is, as a component relation of capitalist produc¬ 
tion. Consequently, neither use-value nor exchange-value ever 
come into Marx s descriptions of communism, where each Individ¬ 
ual, as a conscious and fully cooperating member of the commu¬ 
nity, produces what he wants and consumes what he needs. 


IV 

At the beginning of this discussion of the labor theory of value. I 
spoke also of the adjoining theory of surplus-value. The latter is 
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Indeed an extension ©f the former but only now can we judge their 
lommon substance. Like so many of his expressions, ‘su-plus- 
vnlue’ has a long history, but the sense that Marx gives it is 
unique. 8 ® For him, surplus-value Is the amount of the abstract 
product of alienated labor which is not returned to the worker in 
the form of wages. It constitutes that part of the use- and 
exchange-values created in capitalist production which goes to 
everyone other than the workers. Marx considers it one of his origi¬ 
nal contributions to political economy that he works with the gen¬ 
eral form of surplus-value rather than any of its specific forms such 
ns profit or rent. 81 But Marx coutd only regard surplus-value in its 
pure form because 'value' meant something more to him than what 
Is usually understood by 'exchange-value'. Without a conception of 
value as the abstract product, he could not treat surplus-value as 
the smplus abstract product. Without this conception. Smith, 
Ricardo and the other labor theory of value economists writing 
before Marx, could only treat surplus-value in its concrete, 
exchange-value forms. 86 

Marx seems to believe that the mistake of his predecessors in 
not dealing with surplus-value in its pure form is less excusable 
than my own account of this matter would suggest. For in order to 
operate with the pure form of surplus-value, Smith and Ricardo 
would have had to grasp value as the abstract product, and this, in 
turn, would have required an understanding of alienated labor. In 
believing all this was within the range of the classical economists, 
Marx seems to have thought that the real world, and especially the 
plight of the proletariat, could exercise the same effect on other 
honest men seeking for the truth that it did on him. One is well 
aware of his great respect for Ricardo. Furthermore, though the 
political economists had no conception of labor as alienated pro¬ 
ductive activity and its division, as such, into use-value and 
exchange-value, this distinction, according to Marx, ‘is practically 
made, since this school treats labor, at one time under its quantita¬ 
tive aspect, at another under its qualitative aspect’. 30 Could the 
intellectual realization of what they were being forced to do in prac¬ 
tise really be so long in forthcoming? 

My own conclusion on this subject is more severe. I would con¬ 
sider the theory of value exposed here a closed book for anyone 
who has not mastered, at least in broad outline, the theory of alien- 
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ation of which it is part and Ihe philosophy of internal relations 
which serves it as a necessary frame. Marx’s revolution in econom¬ 
ics consists in providing a full answer to a question only he asked, 
and slating it with concepts which partake of (he originality of his 
analysis. Immersed as they are in capitalist assumptions, whose 
import is only indifferently grasped, no one is less qualified to 
understand the unique contribution ef Marxian economics than the 
economists. 

Joaa Robinson expresses the frustration of even the best inten- 
tioncd economists on reading Capital, when she complains, ‘What 
business has Hegel putting his nose hetween me and Ricardo?’ 40 
Similarly, Joseph Schumpeter remarks that if ‘value’ means more 
than exchange-value a lot of what Marx says might make sense, but 
he cannot see what more it can mean. 41 This is not to say that ell 
misconceptions regarding Marx’s economic theories result from 
ignorance of the theory of alienation and its philosophical under¬ 
pinnings. A careful study of Capital would have spared generations 
of readers most of the critical works that have appeared on this 
subject. In so far as such study would have enabled critics to grasp 
the capitalism Marx was describing, however, they would be seeing 
reality whether they knew it or not, through the prism of the alien¬ 
ation theory. For, m the last analysis, Capital is sufficient to under- 
as Luk “ cs in Geschichte and Klassenbewusstsein 
before Marx ’ s ear, y works became available, most 
notably demonstrated. Unfortunately, most critics have been unable 
to get as far as the last volume of Capital, where Marx makes over 
and over again the distinctions between value and price, and 
between surplus-value and profit, and where he puts into place the 
till then dismissed element of competition. Critics who disregard 
hese pages (and one is tempted to put Bohm-Bawerk among 
them) cannot be let off so lightly with the excuse that they were 
not aware of Marx’s theory of alienation. Yet it may also be the 
case that not knowing this theory, no amount of repetition by Marx 
that value is labor and that surplus-value is not profit could register 
as anything but inconsistency. ^ 


27 . The metamorphosis of value 

i 

Moving presented labor-power as potential for alienated productive 
nativity and the equation of labor and value, I am now in a position 
to explain the metamorphosis of value and the fetishism of com¬ 
modities. Labor, as we saw, is embodied in all its products. Hence, 
nr its equivalent in capitalism, the same applies to value. The 
worker produces an article which contains his labor in the form of 
use and exchange-value. Then, according to Marx: 

The actual process of production, as a unity of the direct production 
process and the circulation process gives rise to new formations, in 
which the vein of internet connections is increasingly lost, the produc¬ 
tion relations are rendered independent of one another, and the compo¬ 
nent values become ossified into forms independent of one another (my 
emphasis). 1 

The guises assumed by value in its merry-go-round journey 
through the economy include capital, commodity, landed property, 
profit, interest, rent, wages and money. Marx would maintain that 
these are 'more concrete economic determinations from which 
value is abstracted and which from another point of view, can 
therefore also be regarded as a further development of it\ a All 
derive from the worker’s alienated productive activity, and each 
expresses the full set of conditions in which it exists. As compo¬ 
nents of velue they are facets of the same organic whole, capitalist 
society. On this view, too much of orthodox economics has been 
devoted to trying to explain how such apparently distinct entities 
are related. For Marx, the reverse was the problem: he sought to 
show how such essentially identical entities differ, or what is each 
value form’s peculiar function in the economy. Their ‘identity’ is 
assumed; where as the distinctiveness of each form, which includes 
the unique ways in which it is related to others, is the subject at his 
empirical research. 

No doubt the most important of these concrete economic deter¬ 
minations is capital, which lends its very name to the period. Marx 
declares that capital is 'value that sucks up the value-creating 
power’. 8 It Is that part of surplus-value which re-engages labor for 
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the production of further value. A more complete account is given 
where Marx says: 

capital is not a thing but rather a definite social production relation, 
belonging to a definite historical formation of society, which is mani¬ 
fested in a thing and lends this thing a specific social character. Capital 
is not the sum of the material and produced means of production. Cap¬ 
ital is rather the means of production transformed into capital, which 
in themselves are no more capital than gold or silver in itself is money. 
It is the means of production monopolized by a certain section of 
society, confronting living labor-power as products and working condi¬ 
tions rendered independent of this very labor-power, which are personi¬ 
fied through this antithesis in capital. It is not merely the products of 
laborers turned into independent powers, products as rulers and buyers 
of their producers, but rather also the social forces of their labor and 
socialized form of this labor, which confront the laborers as properties 
of their products. 4 

Capital, in shorl, expresses the major economic relations of capi¬ 
talism from the standpoint of the products of former labor which 
now constitute the means of production. It is the use of such means 
to produce value, and presupposes all those conditions necessary 
for it to operate in this way, subsumes these conditions as compo¬ 
nent relations. Hence, as we saw, Marx speaks of the alienated 
worker as ‘variable capital’ and says the capitalist himself 'is con¬ 
tained in the concept of capital’. 0 So too, money, commodities and 
interest are all spoken of on occasion as capital. 0 In so far as each 
expresses the alienated relations bound up in labor, each is a ‘form’ 
of value; but in so far as each functions in a way associated with 
the core notion of capital, that is, contributes to the production of 
value, each is also a ‘form’ of capital. Thus money, for example, 
may be viewed as value, capital, commodity, etc., depending on 
which of its potential functions Marx takes it to be fulfilling, which 
depends in turn on the problem he is then considering. 

So it is that the title Capital is capable of conveying the whole 
story of capitalism told in the rest of the work. It is a story which 
begins logically with alienated labor and proceeds through the crea¬ 
tion of value to various concrete economic determinations of which 
capital is the outstanding example. Hence, stretched to their full 
meanings, ‘capital’, ‘capitalist mode of production* and ‘capitalism’ 
arc equivalent expressions. ‘Capitalism’, as Marx ordinarily uses 
this term, simply follows these relations further into people’s daily 
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lives, but it docs not introduce elements which are not already 
present in ‘capital’ conceptualized as a unity of its necessary con¬ 
ditions and results. 

‘Capital* is given the further distinction of being called the ‘dom¬ 
inant category’ of the capitalist era, ‘its determining production 
relation’. 7 ‘Determining’ is to be understood here in the sense of 
‘most important’. For Marx, the use of the means of production to 
produce wealth in general is the most striking of the many unique 
features of capitalism, the most influential in the interaction 
between its various parts, and the Relation the unfolding of which 
offers the clearest insight into the whole. The latter claim requires 
qualification in light of Marx’s decision to begin Capital with an 
explanation of ‘commodity* and ‘value’, though the outline of this 
work found in the Grundrisse starts with ‘capital*. 8 

Taking ‘capital’ (or ‘commodity* and ‘value’ as he did in Capital, 
or ‘money’ as he did in Critique of Political Economy) as his cen¬ 
tral concept permits Marx to enter the economic debate with the 
fewest preliminary qualifications. To have chosen ‘alienated labor’ 
would have required at least as extensive an investigation into phi¬ 
losophy and anthropology as appeared in the 1844 Manuscripts. 
Without such qualifications, however, it i6 all too easy to mistake 
key categories, such as ‘capital’, ‘commodity’ and ‘value’, for their 
equivalents in the works of other economists. If we view Marx as 
treating his subject on two interrelated levels, that of economics 
proper, as reflected in the writings of Smith and Ricardo, and that 
of alienation, then it has proven the bane of Marxism that by trans¬ 
ferring commonly accepted meanings to his terms enough sense 
could be made of what Marx was saying on this first level that most 
people deferred trying to make sense of what was being said on the 
second. However, given their interrelated character - even the 
idea of two levels is misleading - the result has been widespread 
misunderstanding of the whole corpus of Marx’s economics. 

ii 

The discussion of private property and product alienation has pre¬ 
pared us to grasp how value could be embodied in such concrete 
products as capital, or in commodity and landed property, for that 
matter; but in what sense is value embodied in money, whether 
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cash or in one of the guises in which it is distributed to the popu¬ 
lation-profit, interest, rent and wages? Marx would maintain 
that money contains value in the same sense that capital does: 
both result from alienated labor and both, therefore, possess a use- 
value as well as an exchange-value. In the case of money, its use- 
value is its facility in being exchanged; whereas its exchange-value, 
as with capital, is the amount of value it exchanges for. 

As a product of alienated productive activity entering into 
exchange, money, like capital itself, is a commodity. Money differs 
essentially from other commodities, first, in being the form in 
which all the rest ‘appear as exchange-values to each other’; or as 
Marx says elsewhere, it is ‘the commodity in its continually 
exchangeable form’. 0 According to him: 

The particular commodity which thus appears as the specifically 
adopted expression of the exchange-value of all other commodities, or 
the exchange-value of commodities as a particular exclusive commod¬ 
ity, is money. Money is a crystallization of the exchange-value of com¬ 
modities which they themselves form in the process of exchange. Thus, 
while commodities become use-values to each other in the process of 
exchange by casting off all definite shape, they must assume a new 
form, viz., proceed to the formation of money in order to appear as 
exchange-values to each other. 10 

To facilitate the comparison of commodities on the basis of a 
single standard, value, money is evolved. According to Marx, it is a 
form of commodities themselves, that in which they exchange for 
one another, and it expresses the same alienated conditions which 
make the exchange of equivalents both possible and necessary. 

As the substance in which their relative worths are reckoned, 
money replaces over a period of time all other commodities as the 
object of practical effort. This is a second distinguishing feature of 
money as a commodity: people work to make money. As the nec¬ 
essary mediator between man and his wants, money has come to be 
what he wants. 11 Furthermore, by possessing the power to buy 
everything, money puts the individual into relations with other 
commodities and people that he could not enter into on the basis of 
his own needs and personal characteristics. Money enables him to 
buy the food which his hunger cannot secure, to occupy the hearth 
to which his numb limbs give him no right or to possess the woman 
whom his personal traits cannot win. 
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It is the same alienated labor which makes it impossible for 
workers to appropriate the world of objects that enables money to 
<lo so. The ability of money is man’s own, man’s potential for 
entering into relations with nature, including other men, which has 
been taken from him in labor and incorporated in his products. 

I he power of money to buy is a function of people s necessity to 
sell what they have (labor-power, products, virtue); this is a func¬ 
tion of their inability to acquire what they need as human beings by 
simply manifesting their needs; and this, in turn, is a function of a 
situation in which those who control what is needed have interests 
other than and hostile to the interests of the persons in need. By 
producing a product which he gives over to the control of another 
the worker begins a chain reaction that culminates (on this scale at 
least) in the particular role that money plays in capitalist society. 

What money is able to buy, therefore, is no more than what 
people potentially can do but actually cannot. For if they were 
doing it, then money could not buy it; and if they could never do 
it, then there would be nothing for money to buy. It is in this sense- 
that Marx declares that ‘money is the alienated ability of mankind’ 
(Marx’s emphasis). 13 Without alienation there woutd be no 
money; people would not offer a sterile metal for what they want 
and would refuse to accept it for what they have. In describing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, where the worker’s alienated rela¬ 
tions to his activity, product, and other men have already been seri¬ 
ously modified, Marx dispenses with the concept of ‘money and 
speaks instead of ‘labor vouchers’. In communism, of course, even 
these have disappeared. 18 


Ill 

The metamorphosis of value from one form to another occurs 
through the alienation in exchange of use-value. To alienate the 
use-value of labor-power, capital, money, etc., means in every 
instance to give up all control over it to another. This presupposes, 
of course, that individuals have such control over the value forms 
in their possession, and accept that others do as well. According to 
Marx, exchange becomes possible whenever ‘men, by a tacit under¬ 
standing . . . treat each other as private owners of those alienable 
objects, and by implication as independent individuals’. 14 All acts 
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of exchange, then, are characterized by the mutual transfer of the 
power to use-value forms. Afterwards, both the buyer and the 
seller ‘have the same value they had before the transactions’; only 

the form of value is different, as each has acquired what the other 
had. 18 

In answer to his question, ‘What is alienated in an ordinary 
sale?’, Marx replies, ‘Not the value of the sold commodity, for this 
merely changes its form . .. What is really alienated by the seller, 
and, therefore passes into the individual or productive consumption 
of the buyer, is the use-value of the commodity - the commodity as 
a use-value.’ ln Value cannot be alienated in a sale, for all capitalist 
products continue to express, both before and after their sale, the 
relations which underlie their production. However, the form of 
value changes in the sense that the object of value performs a dif¬ 
ferent function for the buyer than it did for the seller, and, as we 
saw, changes in function betoken changes in the concept which 
applies. Hence, the value form of a machine in the hands of a mer¬ 
chant is commodity; he uses it to make money. In the sale, the 
merchant gives up its use-value to a capitalist, who uses it to employ 
workers to produce value. The machine owned by the capitalist 
remains a value (it continues to express the alienated relations 
involved in its production), but its value form has changed to capi¬ 
tal with the new function that it serves. According to Marx, each 
form of value has a unique mode of alienating its use-value: ‘A 
special sort of commodity, capital has its own peculiar mode of 
alienation,’ which is transferring the value that went into its pro¬ 
duction to its products. 17 And elsewhere, lending is given as the 
mode in which the banker alienates the use-value of his money to 
the capitalist. 18 

The whole process of transferring use-value has its start when 
the worker alienates his labor-power to the capitalist in order to 
earn enough money to buy means of subsistence. Labor-power, we 
will recall, is the only commodity whose use-value, labor, is capa¬ 
ble of creating a greater exchange-value than its own. The capitalist 
sells the workers’ products, i.e., alienates their use-value to buyers, 
for money, i.e., to obtain the use-value of their money. He then 
alienates the use-value of part of the money he receives to a land¬ 
lord in the form of rent, and of another part to a banker in the 
form of interest. This is really the exchange, though in this instance 
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not an equitable one, of a new for an old value, the product of pre¬ 
vious workers whose use-values were initially alienated to the capi¬ 
talist by the landlord and the banker. In this way the surplus-value 
is distributed. What the capitalist retains for himself is his profit, 
part of which he will undoubtedly alienate to workers to obtain 
more labor-power. 

From the foregoing discussion it may appear that the sense of 
‘alienate’ has shifted somewhat from what it was when we began. 
To give up all control over use-value does not seem to be the same 
thing as what was treated above under this concept. It is from such 
evidence that some critics, who note the appearance of ‘alienation’ 
in Capital, have concluded that Marx intends something quite dif¬ 
ferent than he did in his earlier writings. Aside from the fact that 
this concept is frequently used, particularly in the Grundrisse 
(1857-8), to convey exactly the same information that it does in 
the 1844 Manuscripts, the discussion of use-value should make it 
clear that the difference which does exist is more apparent than 
real. 1 ® 

When, in Capital, Marx speaks of ‘alienating’ any commodity, 
he does not simply mean the act of selling it; he means giving up 
all control over its use-value. And as I have shown, this transaction 
could only take place because the workers, who create all value, 
engage in alienated activity on a product from which they are alien¬ 
ated and on behalf of a capitalist from whom they are alienated. To 
transfer use-values is one facet of alienation and is fully integrated 
into and dependent on its other facets. By referring to such a sale 
as ‘alienation’, Marx is using this concept, as he does so many 
others, to express but part of the structured information that comes 
under it in order to meet some immediate purpose. In this instance, 
the practise of giving up the right to use what one has for a price is 
called ‘alienation’, first, because the act itself is an alienated one 
and, second, in order to draw attention to the source of such 
exchange (and, hence, the entire metamorphosis of value which 
evolves from it) in the alienated labor of workers. 20 

IV 

Capital is a treatise on the law of value, and as such could only be 
a work about alienation. Earlier, in labeling it a work of unravel- 
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ling, private property was said to be the subject matter. This was 
true but not wholly accurate since it is value, the most abstract 
form of private property (the form in which all traces of specificity 
have been lost), which is Marx's proper subject. Like all other laws 
in Marxism, the law of value has to do with the necessary develop¬ 
ment of an entity through the temporal relations Marx sees bound 
up in it. It concerns not only what happens but what must happen 
to value given its ‘essential nature*. TTie transformation of value 
into capital, wages, rent or money, as well as its transformation 
into prices of production and eventually into market prices all come 
under this law. In following value in and through the various forms 
it takes in capitalist circulation, Marx is charting the law of its 
development. He is uncovering what is referred to at different times 
as the ‘inner relations', ‘hidden substratum', ‘physiology’, ‘organic 
coherence’ and ‘life process’ of capitalism. It is this which makes 
Marx’s work - on his own understanding of the term - a ‘science’: 
‘The science’, we have seen him declare, ‘consists precisely in 
working out how the law of value operates.' 21 

Marx’s labor theory of value, therefore, unlike Smith's and 
Ricardo’s, is not the claim that labor produces value, but the whole 
panorama of faces exposed in the metamorphosis of value, in which 
the equation of labor with value is the underlying assumption. 



28 . The fetishism of commodities 

i 

1 fa g, •fetishism of commodities’ refers to people’s misc onception of 
’^ products of l abor once they enter exchange, a misconception 
which accords these Forms oT value leading roles in what is still a 
h'ltrian drama. 1 The metamorphosis of value is a tale about man, 
1 |1S productive activity and products, and what happens to them all 
in c apitalist society. Misreading this story as one a bout the activi¬ 
ties of inanimate o b jects, at tributing to them qu alitie s which only 
h ^han beings could possess, po siting living relations for what is 
oead, is what Marx calls the ‘fetishism of commodities’. 2 

According to Marx, ‘This fetishism of commodities has its ori¬ 
gins ... in the peculiar so cial character of the labor that produces 
This character, as we saw, is reproduced in the product, 
value. As the abstract product of alienated labor, value expresses 
•he relations of the individuals engaged in such labor. However, 
though value contains human relations, it actually conveys them as 
relations between their products. Hence, the remark, ‘When, there¬ 
fore, Galiani says: Value is a relation between persons ... he 
ou 6ht to have added: a relation between persons expressed as a 
Nation between things’. 4 

For Marx, it is through the monetary expression of exchange- 
value that the tics between people at work have remained so care¬ 
fully hidden. He maintains that it is 

•his ultimate money form of the world of commodities that actually 
conceals, instead of disclosing the social character of private labor, and 
•he social relations between the individual producers. When I state that 
c°ats or boots stand In a relation to linen, because it is the universal 
incarnation of abstract human labor, the absurdity of the statement is 
self-evident. Nevertheless, when the producers of coats and boots com- 
P ar e these articles with linen, or, what is the same thing, with gold or 
s |l v er, as the universal equivalent, they express the relation between 
•heir own private labor and the collective labor of society in the same 
absu r d form. 6 

With the relations between people so artfully disguised as rela¬ 
tions between things, we should not be surprised that this is how 
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they are grasped. In the fetishism of commodities the appearance of 
the metamorphosis of value is mistaken for its essence. By treating 
value solely as the ratio at which their products exchange, people 
attribute to these products the personal ties which make such an 
exchange of equivalents possible. Accordingly, Marx declares that 
a commodity is a ‘mysterious thing, simply because in it the social 
character of men’s labor appears to them as an objective character 
stamped upon the product of that labor’. 0 


In this manner, a commodity is seen to have a ‘natural price’, a 
relation to money and other commodities independent of the 
human factors involved. This price, which-as an indication of 
exchange-value based on the alienation of use-value - simply 
expresses relations between people in production, is taken as a 
non-social quality of the commodity on a par with its physical char¬ 
acter. Shoes have openings for the feet, and cost five dollars a pair. 
So it is with other forms of value, where this same phenomenon is 
better described as ‘reification’. Capital, for example is seen to 
‘earn’ a profit; this is taken ns its proper, natural, and, therefore, 
deserved product. 7 Admittedly, this way of speaking is sometimes 
no more than a shorthand for presenting a complex situation, but 
Marx believes that it usually is not, that most people who speak of 
{1 capital earning a profit actually grasp the relation between the two 
\ un terms of cause and effect. 


Capital is also reified in its relations with workers. For Marx, 
capital exploits workers as an instrument of the capitalists. Dead 
matter dominates living labor because it is in the hands of men 
whose interests are diametrically opposed to those of the producers. 
Though Marx speaks of the capitalist’s actions as a ‘mere function 
of capital, it is the capitalist and not capita] who is endowed with a 
conscience and a will. 8 Only because machines, factories, etc., are 
used for the purpose they arc does alienation result. However, in 
the course of experiencing exploitation, workers arc prone to con- 
lfuse the means with the people who direct them, and to attribute to 
l'inanimate objects the social character of an exploiting agency. In 
this way, machines are seen to need workers, and factories blamed 
for making the life of the proletariat intolerable 
Reification also occurs with landed property, which is invested 
with the natural ability to produce rent.® According to Marx, ‘One 
of the objective conditions of labor alienated from labor, and there- 
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fore confronting it as the property of others’ is land, which in our 
era takes the form of ‘monopolized land, or landed property’. 10 
I ife profit, rent is a social relation, in this case, that part of value 
which is siphoned off to landlords. Marx maintains, ‘Just as prod¬ 
ucts confront the producer as an independent force in capital and 
capitalists who actually are but the personification of capital - so 
Innd becomes personified in the landlord and likewise gets on its 
hind legs to demand, as an independent force, its share of the prod¬ 
uct created with its help’ 11 As in the case of capital, the domina¬ 
tion of landed property over men is misconstrued as deriving from 
the land itself, rather than from its owners. 

The reification that Marx uncovers is not limited to the concrete 
products of labor but applies equally to all the forms touched upon 
by the metamorphosis of value. We saw earlier all that money was 
able to do in capitalism, but, instead of seeing this as the expression 
of man’s relation to his products being turned on its head, money is 
taken to possess these colossal powers as natural attributes. Peo¬ 
ple’s attitude toward money is, undoubtedly, the outstanding 
instance of capitalist fetishism, reaching its height in interest bear¬ 
ing capital (money lent at interest). Here, people think they see 
‘money creating more money, self-expanding value’. 12 When 
money ‘grows’ in this way, Marx says, ‘The result of the entire 
process of reproduction appears as a property inherent in the thing 
, itself.’ 13 Workers, machines, raw materials - all the factors of 
I production - are downgraded to mere aids, and money itself is made 
i the producer of wealth. 

Finally, the labor relation itself is reified, made into a ‘ghost’, 
wage-labor, an abstraction divested of its unique character. People 
in capitalism see labor, their distinctive alienated labor which pro¬ 
duces value, as the productive activity of all men at all time and ns 
an activity which is responsible for only the part of value that is 

» returned to them as wages. Hence, labor is thought of as having a 
‘natural price’, a conception Marx considers ‘as irrational as a 
yellow logarithm’. 14 

<( In treating the social production relations, capital, landed prop- 
llerty and labor, as things, their integral unity is lost, and the society 
in which they exist united hopelessly distorted. According to Marx: 

In capital-profit, or still better capital-interest, land-rent, labor-wages, in 
this economic trinity represented as the connection between the compo- 
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ncnt parts of value and wealth in general and its sources, we have the 
complete mystification of the capitalist mode of production, the conver¬ 
sion of social relations into things, the direct coalescence of the mater¬ 
ial production relations with their historical and social determination. 
It is an enchanted, perverted, topsy-turvy world, in which Monsieur le 
Capital and Madame la Terre do their ghost-walking as social charac¬ 
ters and at the same time directly as things . 16 

What could only have been expected once the different forms of 
value are reified, the very connections between them, the time 
sequences on which they are hung, are also given lives of their own. 
In this case, where production relations appear to people as things, 
their 

interrelations due to the world market, its conjecture, movements of 
market prices, periods of credit, industrial and commercial cycles, 
alternations of prosperity and crisis appears to them as over whelming 
n atu ral law s that irresistibly enforce Their will over tfiemTand confront 
them as blind necessity. 18 

People tend to view these recurring economic events, which they 
dignify with the label ‘law’, as natural attributes of nature. But nei¬ 
ther god nor nature demands their occurrence. What appears as 
‘blind necessity’ is but the unchecked development of the social 
production relations of capitalism. 

The practical effect of all such fetishism, of course, is the blan¬ 
ket ignorance it imposes on anyone trying to understand the capi¬ 
talist economic system. With its origins, real mechanisms and 
future possibilities so well hidden, criticism is misdirected and 
action that would alter the situation rendered ineffective. As Mar¬ 
cuse rightly points out: 

If wages ... express the value of labor, exploitation is at best a subjec¬ 
tive and personal judgment. If capital were nothing other than an 
aggregate of wealth employed in commodity production, then capital 
would appear to be the cumulative result of productive skill and dili¬ 
gence. If the creation of profits were the peculiar quality of utilized 
capital, such profits might represent a reward for the work of the 
entrepreneur . 11 

By dismissing the essential human relations, the basic relations of 
alienation which underly capitalist production, its surface relations 
become everything. 
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ii 

So far, I have been proceeding as if reification had necessarily to be 
based on faulty evidence. However, by attributing an independent 
life to the various forms of value, people succeed in transferring to 
them certain powers for regulating their own existence. In a situa¬ 
tion where all entities arc related to each other as both cause and 
effect, to be viewed as an initiating force is to become one in fact. 
To conceive of machines as needing workers is to accord machines 
the power to need workers. Likewise, to conceive of money as 
having the power to buy everything is indeed to have money which 
has the power to buy everything. The la ws of capitalism ope rate as 
etern al necessity in the same manne r. They become necessary in 
virtue of everyone thinking and acting as if they are. For all practi¬ 
cal purposes, that is for purposes of life in capitalism, reification 
brings about the very mistake it embodies. 18 

The difficulty in grasping this notion comes from the impossibil¬ 
ity on what 1 have called the common sense view of treating man’s 
obj ects as “subjects’ without falling into the error of personifying 
the inanimate. Man, it is said, uses, needs and has power over his 
products; he may misuse them, be ignorant or ineffective, but these 
products cannot actually use, need or have power over him. Yet, as 
we have seen, these are claims that Marx often makes. By holding 
that the relation between man and nature is an internal one, Marx 
is able to transfer qualities usually associated with one to the other 
to mark some special feature. The power man has to affect his rela¬ 
tions with nature, for example, is a quality he has as a facet of the 
whole, which includes nature; hence it is also a quality of the 
whole (what applies to any of its parts applies to the whole); and 
so, too, of other facets (what applies to the whole applies to all its 
parts - assuming internal relations between them). Thus, as 
explained in Chapter 2 above, the qualities of one factor are appli¬ 
cable to another (whether offered as part of the meaning of its con¬ 
cept or ascribed in separate adjectives) whenever the latter func¬ 
tions in ways associated with the core meaning of the former. 

Through his alienated productive activity in capitalism, the 
worker has established relations between himself and his products 
(both parts of human nature for Marx) which enable each to func¬ 
tion in some respects like what is generally meant by the other’s 
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concept. The worker has needs for objects to fulfill his powers as a 
human being but cannot acquire these objects. Instead, he passes 
his days producing value, satisfying the profit needs of his employer, 
behaving in short as ‘variable capital’. His product, which is meant to 
satisfy human needs, serves instead to re-order the lives of the 
people who come into contact with it, getting them to act in ways 
that affirm its character as a capitalist product. The worker has no 
claim to a machine when he is unemployed, while the machine has 
a claim to the worker when it is unemployed. Hence, a machine (as 
capital) is said to need the night labor of workers; the relation 
between the two is such that what the product is determines what 
the worker does rather than the reverse. 

All forms of the worker’s product are, on occasion, spoken of in 
terms that we ordinarily reserve for men, but it is money which is 
most frequently characterized in this way. Money, as we saw, is the 
mediator between man and all his objects in capitalism; he can get 
nothing he needs without paying for it. Cast in this role, money is 
lj sa ’^ 1° have 'changed into a true god, for the intermediary reigns in 
real power over the thing it mediates for me. Its cult becomes an 
I end in itself.’ 10 The notion that the mediator between man and his 
object (the means which enable him to make use of it) is some¬ 
thing that exercises ‘real power’ over him comes up again - as we 
shall see - in Marx’s discussion of religion and the state. 

Thus, for Marx, the relations between men are not only reified 
in their products, but these reified products interact with men so as 
to make what appeared false true. Rather a contradiction, this is 
perhaps the most important example in Marxism of reciprocal 
: effect 1 people acquire their conception of reality from what they 
1 experience (they reify the forms of value because of what occurs in 
the metamorphosis of value), and their conception of reality helps 
determine what they experience (the metamorphosis of value only 
occurs through the reification of the forms of value). The power of 
l capital, or of any of the worker’s products, over the worker always 
reflects the power of the people who dominate it and use it as an 
instrument. However, through reification and inside the context of 
capitalism, capital itself may exercise certain powers. Marx is not 
guilty of the fetishism he discovers in capitalist society, because the 
powers he ascribes to products are never considered theirs as natu¬ 
ral qualities. 
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To exclude either side of this internal relation between man and 
nis products (such that each may be seen to dominate the other) is 
to arrive at a dead end, in one instance of ‘vulgar determinism’ and 
in the other of equally vulgar ‘free will’. To admit only one of these 
perspectives is to treat Capital as a work on fetishism or a fetish- 
ized work. Though Marx, here, as in his historical essays, empha¬ 
sizes the effect until then neglected proceeding from material fac¬ 
tors, the full cloth, Marxism, is the product of the dialectical inter¬ 
weaving of the two. 



29 . Class as a value Relation 


i 

Alienation is not solely an economic phenomenon. As already indi¬ 
cated, the worker’s fourfold alienation in the means of production 
finds expression in all areas of his life. In one listing, ‘religion, 
family, state, law, morality, science, art, etc.* are said to be the 
‘particular modes of production’ which come under the law of pri¬ 
vate property. 1 A mode of production, according to Marx: 

must not be considered simply as being the reproduction of the physi¬ 
cal existence of the individuals. Rather it is a definite form of activity 
of these individuals, a definite form of expressing their life, a definite 
mode of life on their part 2 

Under capitalism, all such expressions of life are facets of man’s 
alienation by virtue of their internal relation to private property, or 
world of alienated objects, and fall under its law as the necessary 
steps to its full working out. 

The life activity of the alienated individual is qualitatively of a 
kind. His actions in religion, family affairs, politics and so on, are 
as distorted and brutalized as his productive activity. The man 
taking part in these different activities, after all, is the same; his 
powers and needs stand at a particular level of their develop¬ 
ment, restricting all intercourse with nature within certain bounds. 
Nature, too, the world of objects through which man must realize 
himself, has developed apace with these powers and dictates from 
its side what is possible. There is no sphere of human activity that 
lies outside these prison walls; hence escape, one-sided develop¬ 
ment, can only be peripheral and temporary. 

With all man’s activity of a kind, so too must be its products. 
Alienated activity in any sphere results in objects from which the 
individual involved is alienated. Accordingly, Marx refers to poli¬ 
tics, art and literature as examples of ‘the objectified essential 
powers of man in the form of estrangement, displayed in ordinary 
material industry’. 8 When Marx says, therefore, that industry and 
its products are the ‘open book of man’s essential powers’, the same 
applies to his products in other spheres of life as well. 8 

What holds true for man’s relations to his various activities and 
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products also applies to relations with his own kind. The indiffer¬ 
ence and outright hostility which characterizes relations between 
workers and capitalists have their counterparts throughout society. 
No one recognizes the needs of others, or the role that others must 
play in helping to satisfy his own needs. In Marx’s words, the 
egoistic individual who lives in capitalism has inflated ‘himself to 
the size of an atom, i.e., to an unrelated, self-sufficient, wantless, 
absolutely full, blessed being’. 6 Judging by its results, alienation is 
what is left of a nut after it has been opened by a sledge hammer. 
The pieces of what it means to be a man, in terms of activities, 
products and necessary human interchange, have been everywhere 
disassembled and their common unity lost beyond recognition. 

If alienated activity is differentiated according to the sphere in 
which it takes place, its product must also be set apart as value, 
class, state, religion and so on. However, the very attempt to com¬ 
partmentalize alienation in this manner is itself a symptom of the 
‘disease’ I am describing, for alienation is ‘essentially’ the same 
wherever it occurs. Thus, too, the products of alienated activity, as 
equal elements in the world of private property, share certain basic 
similarities, and can be characterized as ‘value’, no matter what their 
particular form. Do not all the achievements of capitalist man 
express the same underlying relations? So it is that money, the 
carrying form of economic value, is able to buy not only the prod¬ 
ucts of industry but all products resulting from alienated activity. 
Everything in capitalism has its price.® Furthermore, of the work¬ 
er’s role in production, Marx states explicitly that ‘every relation of 
servitude is but a modification and a consequence of this relation’.’ 
Thus, class, state, religion, etc., in the form in which they appear, 
are not only the fruits of capitalist production; they are as well part 
of what is meant (or can be meant) by ‘capitalist relations of pro¬ 
duction’. 

Besides expressing the same fundamental relations conveyed by 
the products of labor and, like them, possessing exchange-values 
which become apparent in price, these products of alienated non¬ 
productive activity also have use-values. Based, like the products 
already examined, on the assumption of alienability, such use- 
values express the aims for which these articles were created; and 
again, as with the products of industry, such use-values are clearly 
indicative of the alienated relations out of which they arose. 
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Likewise, the metamorphosis of value described above can be 
extended to cover all the products of alienated activity. Having 
accepted that in capitalism money is able to buy everything, we can 
see how the same value, which is the essence of money, is as well 
the essence of all those products money can buy. In lobbying a leg¬ 
islature to pass a law or in purchasing outright a religious office 
there has been, as in the market place itself, an exchange of value 
equivalents. The alienated relations expressed in the one are, on 
Marx’s organic conception, basically the same as the alienated rela¬ 
tions expressed in the other. If this were not so the exchange of one 
for the other would not be possible. 

Finally, the fetishism of commodities also applies to all spheres 
of alienated activity. The same misconceptions of the place and 
role of man's creations that we observed in economics are apparent 
everywhere though, admittedly, some spheres and some products 
lend themselves more easily to this treatment than others. In all 
these respects, therefore, class, state, religion, family, ethics, sci¬ 
ence, art and literature are aspects of value or, as I prefer to label 
them, ‘value Relations’. 8 

II 

As a value Relation, class is the abstracted common element in the 
social relations of alienated people. The ties between people in cap¬ 
italist labor and in its necessary and resulting conditions exhibit a 
set of similarities and, indeed, an overall pattern to which Marx 
assigns a separate indentity. Of central importance is the fact that 
throughout society the relations between men have taken on an 
independent existence. Marx declares, ‘The social character of 
activity appears here as an alien object in relation to the individuals 
. .. their mutual relationship appears to the individuals themselves 
as something alien and autonomous, as an object’. 0 It is chiefly this 
quality, drawn from the various sectors in which it is found, which 
Marx conceptualizes as ‘class’ for purposes of treating alienation. 

For class to be grasped as an object, of course, the social rela¬ 
tions which give rise to it must be conceived of as an activity, and, 
given the elasticity of Marx’s dialectic, such a conception is legiti¬ 
mate. As a product, then, of people’s activity of getting on with 
their fellows, class is as indicative of their character and lot as are 
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the products of their material production. Class and commodity arc 
brothers under the skin. 

What is the relationship between class as a product of alienated 
activity and class as an agglomeration of people who share certain 
qualities? Earlier I used ‘class’ to refer to social units based on peo¬ 
ple’s relationship to the mode of production, similar economic con¬ 
ditions and interests, a consciousness of these interests, the exist¬ 
ence of a group-wide political organization, cultural affinity and a 
common antagonism for opposing groups. In maintaining now that 
‘class’ also refers to a particular kind of social tic, the criteria for 
delimiting classes become component relations for the classes so 
delimited. Thus, people's interaction at work is not only based on 
their contrasting relations to the mode of production, but one facet 
of this interaction is this contrasting relationship, which for Marx is 
a dynamic fact that is constantly being reaffirmed through fresh 
appropriations. Likewise, bourgeois culture not only helps create a 
capitalist class in distinction to the proletariat, but is as well part of 
their active response to one another. In particular, the antagonism 
which one exhibits toward people in other similarly constituted 
groups is not just an indication of class but its very substance. 

What were treated as standards by which to constitute and dis¬ 
tinguish groups are viewed here as so many facets of the interper¬ 
sonal relations involved. As such, that is as activities, broadly under¬ 
stood, they produce a typical product. This product is class, in the 
sense of reified social relations. Conversely, it is clear to Marx that 
people are able to interact in the stated manner only because their 
social relations have already taken on for them the character of an 
independent entity. 

In each sphere of life, real material practise corresponds with 
mental practise; the class form of social relations in life becomes 
the form ‘class’ in man’s understanding. The alien and hostile treat¬ 
ment that each person receives and metes out as a member of a 
class occurs while he is regarding all his fellows, their needs and 
interests, through the prism of class. This does not mean that one 
grasps social interaction in terms of classes - this is one of the 
byproducts of class consciousness, a late development. Instead, the 
only qualities which are noticed in any interchange are those which 
accrue to men through their class position. People react to one 
another as one of a kind; therefore, they react to the kind and only 
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indirectly to the individual as a reflection of it. It is the mock inde¬ 
pendence of their kind whence real living people derive the quali¬ 
ties and claims with which their fellows interact. The uniqueness of 
each separate individual is never found for it is never sought. It is 
this more than anything else which enables a person, when pressing 
claims on his fellows, to think only of himself. 

The character of the ensuing struggle is well brought out in 
Marx’s definition of ‘competition’, its all-purpose label’ as ‘avarice 
and war among the avaricious’. 10 Competition may thus be viewed 
as the activity which produces class. Throughout society, calculator 
meets calculator in the never ending battle of who can get the most 
out of whom. ‘Mutual exploitation’ is the rule. 11 Other people are 
mere objects of use; their wishes and feelings are never considered, 
cannot be on pain of extinction. A lapse into kindness for those 
who have their own knives poised can prove fatal. In this situation, 
hearts are opened only to absolute losers; charity becomes the only 
form of giving. 12 

The class battle between workers and capitalists for the surplus- 
value of the former is one to the death, the slow, timeless death of 
the workers. Given the capitalists’ superior position in society and 
their control over the most powerful weapon in this struggle, money, 
their indifference to the needs of workers issues in far more painful 
results than the parallel indifference of workers to the needs of 
their employers. 

With such hostility ingrained in the way of life and outlook of 
everyone, it is not surprising that the competition between members 
of each class for a greater portion of the fruits which go to them as 
a class is no less intense. For the social relations bound up in class 
include ties between people living in the same conditions as well as 
between those in contrasting conditions. Here, too, people react to 
one another as one of a kind rather than as real living individuals. 
Again it is chiefly this conception which enables them to scramble 
for their own personal success while being indifferent to the plight 
of others. Thus, among capitalists, individual fortunes are raised 
on the buried hopes, and. sometimes, bodies of competitors. The 
only criterion of good business is success. And, in business as in 
war, victory generally goes to the side with the more ruthless dispo¬ 
sition. 

Among the proletariat, competition first rears its head at the 
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fiictory gate where some arc allowed in and others not. Inside the 
luctory, workers continue to compete with each other for such 
(uvors as their employer has it in him to bestow, especially for the 
cosier and better paying jobs. After work, with too little money to 
spend, workers are again at each other’s throats for the inadequate 
food, clothing and shelter available to them. It is such competition 
at all levels, with its accompanying attitudes, which makes organiz¬ 
ing the proletariat such a difficult task . 13 Also, without a conception 
of his identity in the group, an ideal which only arrives with class 
consciousness, the individual worker is incapable of appreciating 
die essential links between his own labor and that of his co-workers. 
So it is that both his social activity and product are viewed as alien 
powers . 14 

The forms taken by class as a product of competition range from 
those metal constructs which enable men to respond to others as 
class individuals to such real world expressions of our mutual 
untagonism as political parties. It is with the latter group of forms, 
where the independent entity that has arisen from our social rela¬ 
tions is institutionalized, that the operation of class as a value Rela¬ 
tion is most evident. For Marx, all social institutions, organizations 
und the like which promote directly or indirectly the interests of any 
class are particular expressions of this antagonism. And since, in a 
society dominated by private property, neutrality and communality 
In respect to any social aim is ruled out, all organizations and insti¬ 
tutions in capitalism are class organizations and institutions, or 
forms of class. Besides political parties, other obvious examples are 
the state, unions, employer federations, the media of communica¬ 
tion, cultural societies and schools. 

As value Relations, all forms of the product class express men’s 
alienated activity in getting on with each other. Their exchange- 
values are evidenced by the role that money plays in all these organi¬ 
zations; what office, what rule, what practise does not have its 
price? They also have use-values indicative of the alienated ends 
for which they were created. The metamorphosis of value can be 
ren, not only from their saleability, but also from their inter¬ 
changeability; pressure groups become political parties which, in 
turn, become governments. Lastly, reification takes place in attribut¬ 
ing to these expressions of men’s alienated relations the human 
qualities of purpose and power. People’s respect, amounting to 
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reverence, for their own creations is what allows the latter to domi¬ 
nate their lives. 


in 

Individuals never could have descended to such depths if their 
practical isolation from each other were less complete. Acquiring 
an identity in the part, in class, with each class in opposition to all 
others, required that an individual’s identity in the whole, in 
society, be lost from view. Men do not know themselves and others 
as social beings whose needs demand mutual cooperation but as 
private and competing entities, an anarchistic galaxy of selfish 
worlds. Without a universal cooperative community which unites 
everyone, people arc siphoned off into partial communities based on 
shared antagonisms. The less people grasp of their social nature the 
more this nature becomes distorted into classes. Hence, the growth 
of what Marx calls the ‘personal life’ - of those areas of existence 
where the individual believes he affects no one and is affected by 
no one, of a conception of himself set apart from the social ties 
established at his place of labor - registers the full development of 
class relations. 16 Man is most completely a class determined being 
when he least believes himself to be one. 

In its full blown form, this feigned independence from class 
relations is a distinctive feature of capitalism. Marx says in feudal¬ 
ism ‘a nobleman always remains a nobleman, a commoner always a 
commoner, apart from his other relationships, a quality inseparable 
from his individuality’.*® People in that period were never able to 
conceive of themselves or others without their social ties; the links 
which establish privileges and duties were never forgotten. Marx’s 
explanation for this is that in feudal times 

There still exists the semblance of a more intimate connection between 
the proprietor and the land than that of mere material wealth. The 
estate is individualized with its lord: it has his rank ... his privileges, 
his jurisdictions, his political position. . .. Similarly, the rule of landed 
property does not appear directly as the rule of mere capital. For those 
belonging to it, the estate is more like their fatherland. It is a con¬ 
stricted sort of nationality . . . Similarly, those working on the estate 
have not the position of day-laborers; but they are in part themselves 
his [the lord’s] property, as are the serfs . 17 
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With the threads of their private property so carefully inter¬ 
woven with their individuality, neither lord nor serfs could separate 
themselves, as individuals, from it. 18 

With the development of private property into the abstraction, 
value, it is no longer possible to conflate a man’s individuality with 
his private property. Distinctive private property, as something con¬ 
taining unique personalizing characteristics, has come to an end. 
No one is attached to the form of value he possesses in the way 
that feudal lords and serfs were attached to their particular private 
property. The duties, sentiments, special loyalties, etc., which fol¬ 
lowed upon the older arrangement have likewise disappeared, and 
it is impossible to take any social relations outside of production 
for granted. In capitalism, the worker believes himself a ‘free’ man 
outside the factory, an independent being without social needs or 
obligations. For him, his character as producer ceases with the 
daily completion of his task in production. It is the same with the 
capitalist. Once these two have concluded their exchange of equiva¬ 
lents, neither feels bonded to the other in any way. As the social 
relations formed in a context where people believe none to exist, 
class may be spoken of as the special product of capitalism. 10 

Yet, it is just this independence of individuals, which appears to 
them to be the greatest freedom, that is ‘precisely the slavery of 
civil society’. 20 Marx maintains that 

I'ree industiy and free trade abolish privileged exclusivity and thereby 
the struggle between the privileged exclusivities. In its place they set 
man free from privileges - which isolates from the social whole but at 
the same time joins in a narrower exclusivity - man, no longer bound 
to other men even by the semblance of common ties. Thus, they pro¬ 
duce the universal struggle of man against man, individual against 
Individual . 21 

Social ties in feudalism, degraded as they were, provided each 
person with help in time of need and gave a meaning to his exist¬ 
ence that extended beyond the desire to stay alive. In capitalism, 
lliese ties have been obliterated and nothing has been put in their 
place. The resulting ‘equality’ between men is a spurious one, 
nn equality in abstraction, in being without the links that were cut 
asunder; their new freedom is but the necessity to struggle, their 
tight to live but a duty to try to stay alive. 
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A person’s independence from his fellows is never more than a 
dream, but in so dreaming and attempting to act upon it he puts 
himself ‘at the mercy of chance ’. 82 Struggling, cajoling, begging, 
conniving, stealing, lying and pushing others out of line may suc¬ 
ceed in obtaining for one the necessities of life, but, in a society 
where everyone is acting like this and goods are scarce, the results 
cannot be counted on. Hence, Marx’s claim that ‘in imagination, 
individuals seem freer under the dominance of the bourgeoisie than 
before, because their conditions of life seem accidental; in reality, 
of course, they are less free, because they are more subjected to the 
violence of things ’. 23 People are more likely to be deprived of what 
they desperately need in capitalism, where responsibility and con¬ 
trol over such matters is diffused, than under feudalism, with its 
institutionalized concern over the fate of others. The same chance 
which holds sway over the products of labor holds sway over the act 
of labor itself. Workers arc forced under threat of starvation to 
accept any job they are offered, but their conditions make it uncer¬ 
tain that they will be offered a job. In capitalism, men are all prison¬ 
ers of conditions which have marked out some of them - they do not 
know whom - for defeat. Hence, the crude, chance ridden ‘violence 
of things’. 

If we now step back for a moment to regard the Marxist system 
as a whole, we find that class occupies a position in it akin to labor 
and value. Whereas labor (earlier, the division of labor) is the pre¬ 
ferred Relation for encompassing alienated productive activity and 
value (earlier, private property) the products of such activity, class 
is the preferred Relation for encompassing the interpersonal ties 
which are established in this activity and through its products. 
Class, labor and value stand directly beneath the capitalist mode of 
production itself in the hierarchy of Relations with which Marx 
makes Marxist sense of his society. 

Though differentiated, these expressions of man’s alienation in 
capitalism are as interdependent as people, activity and products, 
and the causal tie operates in all directions between them. Further¬ 
more, given the elasticity of Marx’s units, the Relation, class, is 
also a component of the Relations, labor and value, and they of it: 
how can we explain social ties, for example, without bringing in the 
activity and products in and through which they are expressed? 
Thus, the best known descriptions of communism-a ‘classless 
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society’, a time when ‘the division of labor has come to an end’ and 
when ‘private property has been abolished’ - are full alternatives 
and not merely complementary. In each expression the same whole 
is depicted from a different vantage point. Properly understood, 
therefore, ‘class’ - like ‘labor’ and ‘value’ - may be taken to convey 
the whole story of capitalism. 


30. State as a value Relation 


i 

If ‘class’ expresses the relations of each atomized individual to all 
others who share his socio-economic conditions of life, and the 
relations between him as a member of this group to other similarly 
constituted groups, then ‘state’ expresses the relations of each such 
individual to society as a whole. Since the interaction of atomized 
individuals of the same and opposed classes subsumes their rela¬ 
tions to society, state is really a facet of the class Relation; never¬ 
theless, the distinction drawn above will prove practically useful. 
Whenever people relate to one another as members of the general 
community, that is as citizens — no matter what they do or want — 
they can be said to be engaging in politics. 

For Marx, man’s life as a citizen in capitalism is severely cramp¬ 
ing. His private life offers an inadequate outlet for qualities whose 
full exercise demands a public stage. For example, though it is in 
his nature to legislate for himself what he will do, he is reduced to 
deciding narrow personal matters and having everything which has 
a bearing on his standing in the community decided by others. And 
though it is in his nature to administer whatever touches him, he is 
reduced to administering his own personal affaire and being wholly 
administered by others publicly. Also, though it is in his nature to 
judge himself and those people with whom he comes into contact 
directly, he is reduced to judging none but himself and having all 
matters involving his interpersonal relations judged by others. In 
his life as a citizen, all peculiarities of ability and need are disre¬ 
garded, and the individual both acts and is acted upon with all the 
equality of a statistic. To appreciate this degradation for what it is, 
we must compare this situation with the one Marx foresees in com¬ 
munism, where the very division between caring for oneself and for 
others has disappeared with the return of the individual from the 
state to ‘his human, that is, social mode of existence ’. 1 

In capitalism, the state is an abstraction in political life on the 
same plane that value is in economic life; the one is the abstract 
product of alienated political activity, just as the other is the 
abstract product of alienated productive activity. And just as value 
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becomes a power over man when realized in the concrete forms of 
commodity, capital, money and so on, the state exercises power 
over him when expressed in the real institutions of government - in 
legislatures, executive agencies, courts, political parties, constitu¬ 
tions and laws. As creations of men intended to serve them in their 
communal relations, all forms of the state, like other intermediaries 
we have examined, take on the very powers they were meant to 
mediate. Marx claims that the state is the intermediary to which 
man confides ‘all his human freedom’. 2 It is both man’s activity in 
disposing of his freedom and its necessary results which allow 
Marx to refer to the state as a ‘mode of production’ that falls under 
the law of private property, and as a power ‘which has won an 
existence independent of the individuals’.* 

Like value, the state expresses the alienated relations of capital¬ 
ist society. It has a use-value expressing the aims Its various forms 
are meant to serve, and an exchange-value evidenced by the role 
money plays in influencing these forms. Like value, too, the state is 
based on a spurious equality of man, in this instance, his common 
citizenship. The workers’ treatment of their material products as 
foreign entities also has a parallel here, where people do not recog¬ 
nize the concrete products of their political activity as their own. 
As with commodities, man’s political products, through their 
appropriation under conditions of alienation, have acquired a life 
and movement of their own, a metamorphosis which carries them 
into and out of various forms independent of man’s will. In this 
way, simple voting, for example, contributes to the maintenance of 
a parliament. Meanwhile, parliaments, laws and the rest have 
assumed the guise of quasi-supreme beings to which their own cre¬ 
ators are asked to pay obeisance. The same fetishism we observed 
in economics is as widespread and at least as successful in politics. 
Regard how constitutions manipulate the very people who drafted 
them, to say nothing of those who looked on, because they treat 
these rules as holy writ. 

The comparison between value and state can be carried further: 
as with the products of capitalist industry, the power of any objects 
over man resides primarily in the relationship of control over these 
objects by persons who are alien and hostile to him. The tie 
between workers and their capitalist boss in the factory is dupli¬ 
cated with citizens and the men who run the machinery of govern- 
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ment. Both are value and class relations, and, in each case, aliena- 
on oceurs through the transfer of use-values. Just as workers give 
p the use-value of their labor-power, labor, and with it all its 

Siiv ’ nf 7 ’ r, CiUzen; " givc U P the ^c-value of their political 
activty of legislating administering and judging for all-and 

° f thC pr ^ bj the ensuing politfcal 
interaction. Such means enable the capitalists to dispose of the 
use-value of capital, landed property, etc., and rulers to dispose of 
of Ic g«latures, courts, etc. For Marx, despite the 
facade of democratic processes, those who dominate capitalist 
pol.hcal institutions and through them the public life of all citizens 
are beyond popular control. No matter what the vagaries of voting 
government is for as well as by the bourgeoisie, a change of parties 
emg invanably a change of bourgeois parties. 

3SP ! Ct ° f P ° ,itical allcnation in capitalism is that the 
central zat.on of governmental institutions together with burgeoning 

comact heiw 8 8 ° ne S ° f 7 8810 mle ° ut al1 mcanin 8 ful face to face 
contact between governed and governors. As a result, the rulers 

remain vague insubstantial beings, barely possible to believe in, let 

scnS 7^ r ih A 50 7 3 resuI ‘’ peop,e can no ,onger identif y them - 

sclves with their rulers even to the degree that this was possible in 
feudalism where, beside the proprietory nature of the political 
bond, the units of government were smaller and hence closer to 
heir subjects. The interaction between the state and its citizens 

" ’ b ,7 aUSe t WaS m °J e personal - was altogether more human, 
even when on occasion the actual results were more harsh.* 

The absolute inhumanity of political relations in capitalism is 

m ! he notlon of P atr ‘otism. Though Marx never 
ys so explicitly, what we ordinarily understand by ‘patriotism’ 
best expresses the detached impersonal kind of belonging that is 
associated with the state. To be patriotic is to recognize one’s 
dunes not to real living people, but to the abstract community, to 

h7nTn .i"? 7 ena,i ° n Which bind the s^ial whole after the 

iolTi , 6 , CUt ’ 11 is f0 rcif y a11 products of such 

polinad activity from the uncomfortable hat it puts on someone’s 

head to the piece of colored cloth it runs up a flag iole Sther 
human beings are recognizable only as fellow patriots, only as 
beings which share the same degrading relations to scraps of paper 
a hat, a piece of cloth, a song, a mace. These relations are degrad: 
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Ing because they do not exist for the satisfaction of human reeds 
but for the satisfaction of the community which arises out of the 
destruction of such needs. 


II 

Whence the state? For Marx, the state has its origins in the same 
segmentation of human relations which gave birth to classes.® This, 
In turn, as we saw, arose as part of the early interaction between 
the division of labor and private property. All individuals who serv¬ 
ice one another through the division of labor share a communal 
interest by virtue of their interdependence. This is reflected in the 
conditions of their cooperation, and finds expression in the maxim 
that each continue to do what he is doing for the good of all. 

However, the same divison of labor which establishes the com¬ 
munal interest also creates a host of particular interests in the spe¬ 
cialized tasks which fall to different parties. The two exist alongside 
one another; they arise as facets of the same situation. Now, it hap¬ 
pens that in pursuing their particular interests individuals lose sight 
of the communal one. They cannot look over their shoulders at the 
effect their activity has on others when its uncertain effect on their 
own life and happiness requires full concentration. The result is, 
though it is a creature of their cooperation, individuals are only 
conscious of the community when they come into conflict with it, 
when they are restricted in their attempt to satisfy personal inter¬ 
ests. Or in Marx’s words, people have always belonged to the com¬ 
munity ‘only as average individuals, only in so far as they lived 
within the condtions of their class’.® 

With the communal interest lost behind a host of competing par¬ 
ticular interests, society becomes a battleground. People experience 
others only by struggling against them. In this situation, the condi¬ 
tions of cooperation which were established by the division of labor 
win ‘an independent existence over against the separate individuals’ 
and become a ‘bond alien to them’. 7 People who do not know that 
they are cooperating cannot have a proper estimate of the means by 
which they are cooperating, nor can they control them. These 
means will seem something apart, but yet - because they cannot 
escape their mutual dependence - something to which they owe a 
strange, compelling allegiance. Just as social relations take on an 
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independent existence in class, political relations (defined as the 
interaction between individuals and the community as such-as 

one facet of their social relations) take on an independent existence 
in the state. 

According to Marx: 


The Social power, i.e., the multiplied productive force, which arises 

Sin V h !i COOpera, J 0 . n L of different individuals as it is determined 
within the division of labor, appears to these individuals, since their 
cooperation is not voluntary but natural, not as their own united power 
"V 1 . f alien, force existing outside them, of the origin and end of 
which they are ignorant, which they thus cannot control, which on the 
ZSSJSXr ‘^ 0Ug ]’ u peCuliar series of P ha ses and stages inde- 
gomnor^f these.' 8 aC,i ° n ° f mnn ’ nay eVCn bein8 tbe prime 


In this manner, the state is born as the expression of a situation 
where interdependence is universal but nowhere fully appreciated, 
as the version of the community appropriate to class ridden socie¬ 
ties. The state Relation is a facet of the broader class Relation; the 
two emerge together, are dependent on one another, and in com¬ 
munism are destined to disappear together. 0 

The actual institutions of the state exercise a hostile domination 
over the individual, as we have said, because they are themselves 
dominated by a class of men who are alien and hostile to him. 
Again, it is simply because the communal interest is not recognized 
for what it is that one class is able to disguise its special interest as 
the general good’ and to promote it through the organs of the state 
Marx maintains that 


b ^ ause ■"‘I'V'duals seek only their particular interest, i.e., that not 
coinciding with their communnl interest (for the ‘general good' is the 
illusory form of communal life), the latter will be imposed on them as 
an interest alien' to them, and ‘independent’ of them, as in its turn a 

Rfta'an# ar ' ^ ecu . lar . eeneral interest*; or they must meet face to face in 
this antagonism in democracy. 


All classes, including the proletariat, strive for political power in 
order to represent their special interests as the ‘general good’. 
Democracy allows this competition, as with competition in other 
fields, to come to the surface only to muffle it, for every manifesta¬ 
tion of the class struggle is damaging to the interests that have 
come out on top. In Marx’s words, ‘the practical struggle of these 
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particular interests, which constantly really run counter to the com¬ 
munal and illusory communal interests, make practical intervention 
nnd control necessary through the illusory “general interest” in the 
form of the state’. 11 The state is an illusory community because it 
represents the domination of one class over another, in which all 
political forms are fetters (some well, some badly disguised) on the 
subjugated peoples.’ 2 It represents an ‘illusory “general interest’” 
because it invariably resolves threats to the real communal interest 
by acting in accord with the particular interest of its ruling class. 
Both its composition and the specific ends it serves lead Marx to 
assert, ‘The executive committee of the modern state is but a com¬ 
mittee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie’. 1 

It is not inconsistent with this general conclusion to hold that 
unusual circumstances may bring a government into power for a 
short period which does not directly represent the ruling economic 
class. This is how Marx viewed the reign of Napoleon III in 
France. While continuing to protect basic capitalist interests, he 
actually ruled over all classes. 14 As with individual character and 
the prices of commodities, Marx was always willing to make room 
for exceptions due to unusual circumstances, simply because the 
real world contained such exceptions. I do not consider that this 
admission requires any important modifications in what was said 
concerning the place of the state in the theory of alienation. 

Marx was more interested in the character of the forms he was 
examining than in who controlled them, though an understanding 
of the one generally allows him to make conclusions in regard to 
the other - just as the evidence of who actually controls the insti¬ 
tutions of the state entered into any decision about their character. 
The state is an illusory community as well as the instrument of rule 
in class ridden societies: this best expresses its essential 
character. 10 As such, the state is almost invariably in the hands of 
the strongest economic class. When class relations are replaced by 
human ones, as occurs in communism, the state must of necessity 
disappear. 


hi 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, 1 want to stress that I 
have not tried to explain Marx’s entire theory of the state but only 
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to describe how the state appears and functions as part of his 
theory of alienation. Though extremely helpful in shedding light on 
such problems as legitimacy, patriotism, participation and the rela¬ 
tions between economic and political forms generally, the concep¬ 
tion of the state as the alienated social power (or illusory commu¬ 
nity) is partial and the analysis derived from it one-sided. Aspects 
of the state Relation which are necessarily underplayed and dis¬ 
torted, though not falsified, in my treatment include the dominant 
role of the ruling economic class, the structures which maintain the 
cohesion and equilibrium of the social system, the state’s function 
in the reproduction of value, the institutions of government, politi¬ 
cal parties, political socialization and the hegemonic political ideol¬ 
ogy- 

Each of these aspects provides a focal point for study as well as 
a perspective from which to unravel the entire state Relation. For, 
just as the state is both a part and a version of the social system 
in which it exists, its various aspects - also conceived of as Rela¬ 
tions—can serve as complimentary dimensions for the examina¬ 
tion of the state. And as with the study of the state as an aspect 
of society, the study of any aspect of the state provides privileged 
access to certain kinds of information (just as it distances us from 
other things) and results in a weighted and one-sided ordering of 
the elements in the system as a whole. Thus, for example, the ties 
between the alienated social power, the ruling economic class, 
objective social-political structures, etc. will have one appearance 
and significance when examined from the vantage point of these 
alienated powers (as part of an extended analysis of alienation) 
and a somewhat different appearance and significance when the 
focus of attention is the political domination of the ruling economic 
class (as part of an extended analysis of this class). The same 
imbalance is reflected in the meaning of concepts used in analyses 
made from different perspectives. The concept of ‘class’, for exam¬ 
ple, in an analysis of the state made from the vantage point of the 
ruling economic class, refers mainly to a group’s relation to the pre¬ 
vailing mode of production; while in an analysis, such as I have 
made, which takes off from the illusory community, the main 
emphasis in the meaning of ‘class’ is on alienated social relations. 

A lot of the confusion over Marx’s theory of the state in the writ¬ 
ings of both Marxists and non-Marxists is due to a writer’s focusing 
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on only one or a couple of aspects of the state Relation and treating 
his analysis as the full truth about the subject. This was the case in 
the recent New Lejt Review debate between Ralph Miliband and 
Nicos Poulantzas where the former analysed the state as the execu¬ 
tive committee of the ruling economic class and the latter analysed it 
as those objective structures which produce social cohesion and 
reproduce the conditions of existence of the system. 1 ® Viewed 
within the perspective that emerges from focusing on any one 
aspect, the relative importance attributed to the various elements 
of the state within another perspective will appear objectionable. 
So it was that neither Miliband nor Poulantzas could really accept 
the claims made by the other. Given the framework provided above, 
however, we have no difficulty in giving due weight to the claims 
that the capitalist state is an instrument of the capitalist class and 
that the objective structures in which any government operates 
determine the broad lines of its policies Rather than contradictory, 
these are simply complementary insights into the workings of the 
capitalist state that come from approaching it from different van¬ 
tage points. Among other examples, we have seen how Marx some¬ 
times speaks of the capitalist as the bearer of capital, and some¬ 
times suggest that capital functions as it does because it is under 
the control of capitalists. 17 Dialectical truth docs not fit together 
ncntly like the pieces of a puzzle but allows for the kind of multiple 
one-sidedness that is the necessary result of studying a subject 
within the different perspectives associated with its different 
nspccts. 

What is needed, of course, is a mult-dimensional study of the 
dynamics of the capitalist state which proceeds from all these 
nspccts. Only the beginning of such a study is found in Marx him¬ 
self. He did leave some rough plans for a systematic work on the 
late (indicating that he attributed more importance to this 
npproach to the study of capitalism than can be gleaned from his 
published writings), but like so many of his other projects it was 
•ncrificed to the demands of his political economy. This is doubly 
unfortunate since, as Marx says in a letter to Kugelmann, the state 
Is the area in which he felt his views would be most difficult to 
reconstruct in the absence of a systematic analysis. 18 It is with 
the intention of facilitating such an analysis that I moved from 
treating the state within the theory of alienation to displaying the 
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broad contours of the theory of the state itself, to showing what such 
a theory contains and how its major aspects (perspectives when used 
as take-off points for study) are related. 

But the problems involved in developing a Marxist theory of the 
state today arise not only from people’s faulty understanding of the 
dialectic and the fact that Marx never delivered a systematic state¬ 
ment of his views on this subject, but also from the changes that 
have taken place in the capitalist state over the last one hundred 
years. Here, I can do no more than signal that I consider the most 
important of these to be the growing importance of international 
and regional levels of state activity, the burgeoning role of the state 
in directing the economy (capitalist planning) and, as a byproduct 
of the latter, increased political activity to legitimate the social- 
economic relations that were formerly legitimated by the unimpeded 
operations of the market. The revisions in the Marxist theory of the 
state required by these new developments involve, first, an upgrad¬ 
ing in the importance of certain aspects of the state - most notably 
its function in the reproduction of value and political socialization 
- as vantage points for analysing the whole state Relation; and, 
second, a redistribution in favor of the political of the relative in¬ 
fluence that Marxists have traditionally apportioned to political and 
economic processes. 

This is also a way of saying that a systematic exposition of the 
Marxist theory of the state is more essential now than ever. If the 
analysis of the relations between the state and the capitalist econ¬ 
omy from the vantage point of such economic Relations as com¬ 
modity, capital, labor and value (as found in Capital ) was only 
mildly distorting of real complexity when the state exercised mini 
mal control over the economy, at present - with the state’s role so 
enlarged - an understanding of the state-economy relationship 
(and therefore of capitalism) within these limited dimensions is 
seriously deficient. Marx’s political economy must be not only 
brought up to date but supplemented by what might be called a 
Marxist ‘economic polity’, or dialectical analyses of the same subject 
matter made from the different political vantage points mentioned 
above. 19 



31. Religion as a value Relation 

i 

Still awaiting discussion as value Relations are religion, ethics, sci¬ 
ence, family, literature and art. Wherever one travels in the realm 
of estrangement the story is the same. The fourfold relations of 
man to his activity, product, fellow men and species in each sphere 
nrc the misshapen midgets of what comes into existence in com¬ 
munism. Religion is the only other sphere, however, in which these 
relations are brought out in any detail. For Marx, ‘Religious 
estrangement as such occurs in the realm of consciousness, or 
man’s inner life.’ This is contrasted with economic estrangement, 
‘that of real life ’. 1 Whereas the latter concerns those distortions 
which are produced by man’s efforts to stay alive, the former 
focuses on the distortions which result from his trying to compre¬ 
hend this life. The connection Marx sees between the two halves of 
this dichotomy is expressed in his claim that ‘The religious world is 
but the reflex of the real world .’ 2 The same disintegration that 
haracterizes material existence characterizes the life of the mind . 8 

As the ‘spontaneous activity of the human imagination, of the 
human brain and human heart’, religion can be no more advanced 
limn man’s powers, together with their real achievements . 4 What 
Marx says of the abstract thinker can be applied equally to all reli- 
flous people: ‘his intuition of nature is only the act of confirming 
Ills abstraction from the intuition of nature - is only the conscious 
lepetition by him of the process of begetting his abstraction ’. 8 In 
Ills quest to make cosmic sense of hostile and overpowering sur- 
i> landings, the alienated individual can only mimic those processes 
which have brought on his affliction. Marx declares that for a com¬ 
modity based society, where men ‘reduce their individual private 
lubor to the standard of homogeneous human labor’, Christianity 
(particularly Protestantism), with its belief in man’s abstract equal¬ 
ity before god, is the most suitable religion.® Equality before god is 
•hr religious counterpart of those acts of levelling which preceded 
alienation in the other areas discussed. 

All religious activity is premised on a belief in the ‘unnatural’ 
character of nature. Trees, clouds, cows, bread and finally man 
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himself are not to be taken for granted, accepted for what they are 
or even that they are. For the religious person, these are all ‘gifts' 
of god, mysterious entities whose essential qualities are beyond 
human understanding. The proper response to nature, therefore, is 
one of awe and reverence, and to the being who rules over nature 
of praise and thanks for services rendered. To serve god completely, 
without reservations derived from competing principles and with¬ 
out the distraction of bodily needs, is the aim of a truly religious life. 
As a result, religious activity directed against oneself is the inhibi¬ 
tion of all those qualities which mark one out a human being: 
reason is replaced by faith, real love by love of god, and real 
will power by ‘will in Christ ’. 7 All striving after happiness in 
the here and now ceases, for only happiness in heaven counts. Man 
must die entirely to this world in order to prepare himself for the 
next. 

Whereas religious activity directed toward the self is suicidal, 
directed toward the other, toward god or his ‘agents’ on earth, it is 
sacrificial. Prayer is a superstition which renders one helpless, and 
obeisance is total submission before the knife. Through unthinking 
worship, the repetition of empty symbols, the only god served is 
self-contempt. To bend the knee is the kind of trick one teaches a 
dog; to mumble words is better suited to a parrot; to accept the 
punishment of a hard life without flinching is the lot of an ox. Man 
is meant for better things. Though the chief function of religion is 
to aid human beings to make sense out of their lives, for Marx, the 
life of religion is the destruction of all sense except the non-sense it 
itself creates. 

As we saw on other occasions, the same activity which receives 
its character from its product is responsible for it. Thus, although 
religious activity is premised on the existence of god, god (really, 
the idea of god) is its own creation. The product of activity 
directed toward something non-existent could only be a non¬ 
existent something worthy of such activity. Marx says thinkers 
estranged from nature and their fellow man could only construct 
fixed mental shapes or ghosts dwelling outside nature and man ’. 8 
Once in existence, these ‘productions of the human brain appear as 
independent beings endowed with life, and enter into relations both 
with one another and the human race ’. 9 

As with man’s other products, god derives his peculiar character 
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from what the individual himself gives up in the process of crea¬ 
tion. Consequently, Marx maintains, ‘The more man puts into God, 
the less he retains in himself. The worker puts his life into the 
objects; but now his life no longer belongs to him but to the object 
. . . Whatever the product of his labor is, he is not. Therefore, the 
greater this product, the less is he himself .’ 10 What qualities the 
Individual gives up to god may be seen from an examination of his 
religious activity. Man makes god omniscient by the gift of a rea¬ 
soning faculty he refuses to exercise to question religious dogmas. 
God’s omnipotence results from the restriction man puts on his own 
efforts by his faith that god will help. God’s splendour comes from 
a gift of man’s self-respect in creating a creature he considers so 
much more splendid than himself; and so on. 

Rather than qualities he is actually and fully using, the individu¬ 
al's gift to god consists, for the most part, of his potential for 
achievement, a potential whose full realization requires communist 
social relationships. God emerges from all this as the estranged 
power of a socialized humanity, or the most advanced statement of 
what it means to be a man, a social being who, in cooperation with 
his fellows, rules over nature. It is in this sense that Marx declares, 
‘Christ is the intermediary to whom man attributes all his own 
divinity .’ 11 Again, that which mediates between man and his real 
life is seen to dominate both. Through religious activity, the individ¬ 
ual’s potential for controlling nature is transferred to god, which, in 
turn, reduces the actual control he is able to exercise. Thereafter, 
it is god who is seen related to nature in ways that human beings, 
through their alienation, are no longer capable of. God, then, rep¬ 
resents not only what man can become, but as well what he cannot 
become as long as he continues to reify his potential as god. It is 
likely that such religious fetishism, which had already been 
decribed in the writings of Feuerbach, served Marx as a kind of 
model in constructing the fetishism of commodities. 

II 

A parallel development to the metamorphosis of value can also be 
observed in religion. The god-objects toward which religious activ¬ 
ity is directed undergo a transformation from god to Christ, to 
Mother Mary, to Holy Ghost, to Saints, to Church, to Pope, to 
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Cross, to Bible and to a wide assortment of relics, symbols and 
holy places. Like the value product of labor, gpd, the immediate 
product of religious activity, becomes metamorphosed into a number 
of subspecies, all of which enjoy the same basic relations with their 
creator, man. But this process as it occurs in religion is not simply 
akin to the metamorphosis of value; it is the same process, the 
working out of the same relations of alienated activity in different 
areas of the individual’s life. So it is that Marx could extend ‘mode 
of production’ and ‘industry’, as we saw, to cover religion. How 
else could money buy so much, including, in the capitalist period, 
most god-objects of religion? If every purchase is an exchange of 
equivalents, money, the exchange form of value, could only buy 
objects which also express value, that is, which arise like money 
from alienated activity. 

In every area, the object that has been given its life through the 
exertion of man’s own confronts him not only as an independent 
being, but as one which is ‘hostile and alien’. 12 In the case of reli¬ 
gion, the power he has placed in the keeping of the divinity has 
turned against him. His distinctive qualities, such as reason and 
human sexuality, are disapproved of and their exercise labelled 
crimes against god’. In god, man has created a mortal enemy, and 
one to whom he has already admitted defeat. The only response 
that remains to him is a plea for mercy, but as ‘divine wisdom’ is 
too subtle for mere mortals to fathom, he never knows if his plea 
has been heeded. Thus, his total submission must also be perma¬ 
nent. The relation of a religious person to god is that of a fright¬ 
ened ant to an oncoming steamroller. That the steamroller is purely 
a figment of his imagination makes it no less frightening to the ant 
who sees it. 

As with other products of man’s alienated activity, his subservi¬ 
ence to god is reflected in his relations to those who control god. 
According to Marx: 

Every self-estrangement of man from himself and from nature appears 
in the relation in which he places himself and nature to men other than 
and differentiated from himself. For this reason religious self-estrange¬ 
ment necessarily appears in the relations of the layman to the priest, or 
again, to a mediator, since we are here dealing with the Intellectual 
world . 18 
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The use-value of man’s religious product has been given up to the 
priest. Claiming to speak in god’s name, he controls the deity every 
bit as much as the capitalist controls commodities and rulers the 
organs of government. In this instance, the priest uses the qualities 
transferred to god by the believers themselves to overawe and 
threaten them. 

Since the deity is constructed out of ‘human’ poverty, it is the 
self-appointed task of the priest to make people poor, to exact a 
pound of flesh for each one offered, and to insure that everything 
human is offered. Hence, Marx’s claim that ‘every imperfection in 
man, is a bond with heaven - an avenue giving the priest access to 
the heart ’. 14 The priest utilizes every possible tack and technique 
of intellectual impoverishment: sin, prayer, absolution, indexes, 
inquisition, heaven, hell and guilt, especially guilt. He has a potion 
to take advantage of every weakness. With them, he ‘saves’, ‘con¬ 
soles’ or ‘condemns’, while deluding people into believing that what 
he does to them is owed to god. The result is that the same inhu¬ 
man reverence and submission that man shows to god is duplicated 
with the priest, who accepts it as his due tribute. 

This travesty of human relations brings in its wake a mockery of 
human love. Men are asked to love each other because they are 
made in god’s image, or because god loves them. Rather than affec¬ 
tion based on an appreciation of the other’s real personality, Chris¬ 
tian love is the ethereal love of god in which individuals can par¬ 
take. It rests on man’s love of god, itself the denial of his humanity. 
It is the bounding back in a more distorted form than ever of the 
human attributes man has cast skyward, but another relation with 
which he has adorned his heavenly phantom that has returned to 
earth to plague him. 

For Marx, religion will continue to exist as long as it satisfies a 
need in the life of alienated man. In his words, ‘The religious reflex 
of the real world can .. only then vanish when the practical rela¬ 
tions of every-day life offer to man none but perfectly intelligible 
and reasonable relations with regard to his fellow men and to 
nature ’. 1 B This degree of true consciousness is possible only in 
communism. As Marx says, ‘The abstract enmity between sense 
and spirit is necessary so long as the human feeling for nature, the 
human sense of nature, and therefore also the natural sense of man, 
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are not yet produced by man’s own work’. 10 Until man consciously 
creates liimself in nature, nature will seem to create him. His plac¬ 
ing a being above himself and nature can only occur because of the 
split between the two, only because the individual’s appropriation 
is partial, still leaving secrets to be guessed at. 

Marx is careful to point out that total social appropriation in 
communism will not result in atheism, the denial of god, for there 
is nothing to deny. 17 Instead, it is as if the bottom had dropped 
out of the debate; the problems which lead people cither to affirm 
or deny the existence of god never arise; all questions are answered 
or, at least, recognized as answerable. The needs which religion sat¬ 
isfies for the alienated man, as with the needs satisfied by his eco¬ 
nomic, social and political activity in this period, vanish with his 
alienation. The qualities whch mark his alienation have ceased to 
be necessary at the same time that they are no longer possible. 
And - as I have had occasion to remark in regard to other 
spheres - religious alienation only becomes impossible when all of 
man’s alienated relations to his activity, product and other men 
have been transformed. As a disease of the entire social body, 
alienation anywhere demands a total social cure. 18 


32. Marx's critique of bourgeois ideology 


The discussion of religious alienation in the previous chapter 
clearly illustrates the main characteristic Marx finds in ideology, 
nnd particularly in bourgeois ideology, which is its back to front pic¬ 
ture of how things actually happen. In religion, this is seen in the 
belief that god creates man rather than the reverse. In ethics, people 
are said to derive judgements from an absolute moral principle of 
some sort, whereas it is their judgements, reflecting their class con¬ 
ditions and interests, that have constructed over time (and through 
generations) this principle. In politics, we found the belief that the 
state grants its citizens certain rights, whereas it is really the people 
who have abnegated their social power to the state. Also in this 
sphere, there is the apparently contradictory but really comple¬ 
mentary view that the government is elected by the people, whereas 
people are manipulated in their electoral choices by their rulers. 

In history, there is the belief that ‘great men’ and ideas decide 
the course of events, whereas events, together with their underlying 
conditions, establish the limitations and opportunities which deter¬ 
mine in broad outline who shall be ‘great men’ and which ideas will 
triumph. In economics, people think they decide where they work 
and what they buy, but in actuality the jobs and commodities avail¬ 
able determine both. Also in economics, there is the belief that cap¬ 
italists serve the community by investing in the production of goods 
and jobs, whereas it is really the community which serves the capi¬ 
talists by giving them the lion’s share of what is produced, includ¬ 
ing the right to decide on questions of further investment into 
goods and jobs. Referring to Luther’s description of the Roman 
mythological figure, Cacus, who steals oxen by dragging them 
backwards into his den so that the footprints make it appear they 
have gone out from there, Marx comments, ‘an excellent picture, it 
fits the capitalist in general, who pretends that what he has taken 
from others and brought into his den emanates from him, and by 
causing it to go backwards he gives it the semblance of having 
come from his den.’ 1 

What stands out clearly from this example of Cacus and his 
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arc there for all to see, our ‘great men’ do makcsuch important 
decisions as whether to go to war, capitalists do offer jobs, people 
do choose what they want to buy, and so on. In what is politically 
perhaps the most pernicious piece of bourgeois ideology, workers 
who believe they are paid for all their labor have before them the 
fact that they get paid by the hour and that their wages represent 
payment for all the hours they have worked. In every case misinter¬ 
pretation results from focusing too narrowly on facts which are 
directly observable and from abstracting these appearances from 
the surrounding conditions and results which alone give them their 
correct meaning, a meaning that often runs counter to the obvious 
one. We have already seen Marx declare that ‘scientific truth is 
always a paradox if judged by the everyday appearance of things.’ 2 
Cut off from the processes out of which they emerge and their own 
potential for change and development, the apparent features of 
events lose their historical specificity and take on the guise of natu¬ 
ral phenomena. According to Marx, the contradictions of capitalist 
life seem the more self-evident the more their internal relations are 
concealed from it’. 8 When - as in the operations of the market - 
what is apparent arc the relations (prices) between things, ab¬ 
stracting away underlying social relations results in the fetishisms 
of capital, commodities, money and landed property that were the 
subjects of earlier discussions. The mystification is completed when 
these appearances arc given concepts which link them to whatever 
they superficially resemble in other places and times. Well suited 
for the work of classification and the search for analogies, these con¬ 
cepts do not and cannot permit an adequate comprehension of their 
subject matter. 


As unfamiliar as ‘surplus-value’, ‘relations of production’, ‘alien¬ 
ation , ‘exploitation’ and 'class struggle’ are to most people, it is 
these concepts of Marx’s which correctly depict capitalist reality. 
And as familiar as ‘wage labor’, ‘fair price’, ‘supply and demand’, 
justice and ‘freedom’ are, it is they which hide and distort this real¬ 
ty; gilUheyii^cjy^ focuiiiig on what is immediately observable. 
Thus, one might say that bourgcoisTdeotOgyTs composed of half 
truths which result from an exclusive emphasis on appearances, 
they become distortions of the whole truth and particularly of the 
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dynamic factors in the situation whenever their limitations go 
unrecognized. 

Capitalism differs from all other oppressive systems Jn the 
amount and Ihsfduous character of its mystification, in the thor. 
oughn ess with wh ich it is integrated into all its life processes, and in 
the deg ree to which it requires my stifica tion in order to survive (all 
other oppressive systems relying far more on direct force). The 
Importance of bourgeois ideology is reflected in the attention given 
it in Marx’s writings which are, throughout, criticisms of capitalist 
practises and of the ways these practises are ordinarily understood. 
In this space, I can only indicate in a general way what this critique 
of ideology contains. Marx is concerned, first, with how the various 
Ideas and concepts that constitute bourgeois ideology arise (as a 
result of what activities, at what juncture in the class struggle, 
within which groups, in what connection to other ideas and events, 
etc.), and, second, with how they help to reproduce existing condi. 
lions of existence. 

As the reflection in men’s minds of a segmented, alienated real. 
Ity, bourgeois ideology is both a necessary premise and an equally 
necessary result of all activity in capitalist society. It is also, however, 
an important component of alienated activity itself, of how it is con¬ 
ducted, and particularly of alienated labor. In production, as we 
saw earlier, men appropriate nature (make it part of themselves) in 
a manner determined by the character of their objects and the level 
of development of their powers. With human powers reduced to the 
power of ‘having’ and surrounded by alien objects, workers vie® 
everything they come into contact with as private property, as 
Things to havewfiiclTcan Wdisposed of at the will of their owner. 4 
It is this understanding of their own qua litie s, including their ability 
to do Jabor, as private property that C. B. MacPherson describes a s 
•pnssrWiv ft individuali sm'. 0 Pot workers to be able to sell what 
they have (especially their labor-power) and offer money for 
what they want, all_ soci al ties tha t might inhibit such transactions 
must be abolishe d, in thou ght as well a sTin, practise.~In order to 
permit their labor-power and products to enter exchange, in order 
to produce them with this in mind, workers cannot grasp them¬ 
selves as part of their work, nor their work as part of the product, 
nor their product as part of themselves. 

For Marx, work always involves consciousness^ people ate 
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aware of and can communicate what they do, when and how they 
do it and its general purpose. Within the capitalist division of labor, 
/•however, work goes on as if it were independent of the rest of a 
| worker’s life and the work and lives of other people. The notion of 
l work in bourgeois ideology is limited to what one is doing (like the 
notion of people is limited to their persons, and the notion of prod¬ 
uct to material objects). Understanding work in a broader sense, 
which means grasping its internal relations with workers and their 
products, would make it clear that the existing conditions of work 
are a social rather than a natural phenomenon, and detract from 
one’s effectiveness on the job as well as one’s willingness to accept 
capitalist terms of work in the first place. 

Marx believed it is relatively easy to show how religion reflects 
real life, but much more difficult to demonstrate how real life gives 
rise to this particular religion." The same is true of all kinds and 
forms of ideology Mainly, this is a consequence of ideology’s being 
both a reflection of a real situation and a product of conscious 
efforts to manipulate people’s understanding. In the case of capital¬ 
ism, the same conditions which are reflected in bourgeois ideology 
give rise-however confusingly and haltingly-to a correct 
understanding of capitalist processes. The fact is that while bour¬ 
geois ideology is systematic, it is also unfinished, inconsistent, con¬ 
tradictory and constantly fighting for its life against a science of 
society whose most complete expression is Marxism. A formidable 
system of interlocking and mutually supporting distortions, bour¬ 
geois ideology offers explanations that are sufficiently in touch with 
the real world to permit life to go on and indeed for real progress 
to be made in some sectors. Though neither clear nor definitive, 
there are limits, however, to what it can explain and what people 
will accept. These limits are set by its own deficiencies, unintended 
events and alternative systems of explanation, all of which have 
their own patterns of development and peculiar effects on the suc¬ 
cess of bourgeois ideology. In the most recent period, the expanded 
economic role of the state-as I indicated in the last chapter- 
which was made necessary by the increasingly serious disruptions 
of the market undercuts people’s belief in the market as a natural 
phenomenon and with it their acceptance of their place and 
rewards in life as facts of nature. The conscious production of ide¬ 
ology becomes, as a consequence, all the more essential for the sur- 
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vival of capitalism, and our era has seen the flourishing of a *cpn- 
scicnisnessJndualry-that was virtually unknown in Marx's time. 

As for reproducing the conditions of existence, it should be clear 
that bourgeois ideology serves capitalist interests not only when it 
proviftp^pi-n-ra pitalKt solutions to pressing social problems but 
also when i t confu ses people, or mak es thejnovcrly pessimistic and 
re sign ed , or make s i t difficult for them t o formul ate criticismsjjr 
im agi ne alternati ve system s. For the most part, these are the practi¬ 
cal effects of the class biased distortions. fiLieality that are them- 
selve s produced by capita list processes, of abstraction. All thought 
and study of the whole (Marxism included) begins by breaking it 
down into manageable parts. Marx’s criticism, therefore, is not 
based on the fact of abstraction, but on the character of the parts 
abstracted and, more especially, on the view of them as absolute, 
natural and finished, rather than-as in the case of Marx’s 
abstractions - relative, historically specific and incomplete. Given 
the philosophy of internal relations, the first step in studying 
reality - for Marx or anyone else - is to decide on the units In 
and of which knowledge is possible. In bourgeois ideology, it is 
here, at this fundamental level, that abstractions occur - generally 
unconsciously - which do not permit the adequate comprehension 
of their real subject matter. With a narrow focus on appearance 
and an uncritical acceptance of traditional constructions in which 
old appearances live on after their real lives have ended, the aver¬ 
age citizen of capitalism is simply without the mental means, the 
conceptual tools to understand the dynamics of his society. 

Two examples must suffi ce^ro bablv the most distorting and 
least recognized of all such abstractions are the basic dichotomies, 
such as fact-value, cause-effect, freedom-necessity, nature-society, 
and reason-feeling, in which most people organize their everyday 
thoughts and experiences. With each half grasped as independent 
and the direct opposite of the other, things are taken to be either 
one or the other - nothing is ever both. Yet, as we saw, perhaps 
most clearly in the chapter on Marx’s reputed ethics, these differ¬ 
ences are neither absolute nor permanent. Given internal relations, 
things are both. To be sure, these dichotomies are themselves 
abstracted from the conditions and activities of real people. As 
modes of thought, they clearly reflect lives that are artificially 
broken up into times for thinking and times for feeling, into a place 
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for working and a place for living, into ways of knowing and ways 
of judging, and so on. They are based, in other words, on appear¬ 
ances. But by rendering dialectical knowledge ‘unthinkable’ they 
play an essential role in reproducing this segmented existence. John 
Mepham rightly remarks, ‘Ideological language does not just dis¬ 
tract attention away from real social relations, nor does it explain 
them away, nor does it ever directly deny them. It structurally 
excludes them from thought.’ 7 

The breakdown of knowledge into competing disciplines, each 
with its own subject matter, goals and even methods, is another 
outstanding instance of abstractions distorting reality in the service 
of capitalist interests. Again, this parcellation in the study of man 
and society reflects the real differences observed in and between the 
reified activities and products of our alienated society, but it helps 
in turn to confirm and rigidify these differences. Once discipline 
boundaries become established, the same problems are judged by 
different and often contradictory criteria. Knowledge that ordinarily 
leads to positive activity is rendered impotent, because any activity 
suggested by one analysis appears unwarranted or irrational or 
inefficient on the basis of analyses done in other disciplines. We 
have already seen Marx point out how bourgeois ethics and eco¬ 
nomics use different yardsticks: if one indicates it is important to 
feed hungry people, the other is likely to show that this would 
unduly interfere with the price of food. Limiting research to a single 
discipline in the manner of most of our economists, political scien¬ 
tists, psychologists and so on also hides the full implications of any 
problem and, consequently, what might be the need for a compre¬ 
hensive (read: revolutionary) solution. Finally, by accepting dis¬ 
ciplinary boundaries as given, all thinking about social life as a 
whole is left to amateur philosophers and those who do not know 
much about a single discipline - or else, it is strongly suggested, they 
would recognize the futility of such an effort. The very organization 
of thought in each discipline leads to rejecting comprehensive think¬ 
ing as unscientific. Operating out of this model, reality has simply 
become too ‘complex’ for us to be able to think how to change it. 

- Bourgeois ideology takes many other forms, but it is always par¬ 
tial, it is always unscientific (limited to appearances), it is always 
class biased, it always loses sight of the real history and actual 
potential of its subject and it always confuses — generally turning 
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in an opposite sense - the real relations between its elements. Aris¬ 
ing from the abstractions made in alienated labor and in confronta¬ 
tion with its alienated products, bourgeois ideology is the way of 
thinking most appropriate to the alienated men of capitalist society. 
It is the general form of their alienation in the realm of thought. 8 

SUMMARY 

Part III on the theory of alienation is the culmination of this 
entire work, the task for which all previous chapters may be seen 
as preparation. Without the discussion of Marx’s relational view of 
reality and his corresponding use of terms, and without the presen¬ 
tation of his conceptual framework for treating human nature, the 
reconstruction achieved here would not have been possible. Para¬ 
doxically, though it is concerned with segmentation, the theory of 
alienation is the agency with which Marx most carefully inter¬ 
weaves his disparate theories of man and society. I have tried, in 
this section, to demonstrate this unity by sketching how the alien¬ 
ated relations he took to exist between man and his activity, prod¬ 
uct,. fellows and species operate in the fields of economics, social 
relations, politics and religion. For all its complexity, the theory of 
alienation states no more than what Marx uncovered in capitalism, 
conceptualized in accordance with his relational scheme and organ¬ 
ized around patterns found in his conception of human nature. It is 
Marxism viewed from the vantage point of the acting individual. 




PART IV 


Conclusion 


33. A critical evaluation 


i 

Marxism, as it emerges from this study, is like a magnificently rich 
tapestry with a multitude of colors and patterns superimposed on one 
another. To see them all we must begin by seeing them singly, to 
grasp one and then start on the outlines of another and so on, until 
every pattern is grasped along with the interconnections between 
them, as these interconnections too are part of the overall design. 
Yet, even as our attention is directed to the first pattern, we cannot 
help noticing sections of others, for each piece functions in more 
than one. Marx’s theories are not interrelated, as this is ordinarily 
understood, but rather include one another. Thus, no matter with 
which one we begin, to draw out all its relations is to present Marx¬ 
ism, though it is the whole observed from a particular angle and 
expressed in a one-sided way. 

The necessary distortion of Marxism introduced by this account 
of the theory of alienation can only be righted by equally detailed 
accounts of the same material as part of other major theories, and 
of the materialist conception of history in particular. Only then 
would Marxism be revealed with anything like the thoroughness 
with which Marx sought to reveal society. The chief justification 
for my own one-sided study lies in its dealing with the side that has 
received least serious attention. So much has been done in present¬ 
ing Marxism, and so much remains to do. Consideration must now 
be given to an evaluation of the theory of alienation and its under¬ 
pinnings in the philosophy of internal relations and in Marx’s con¬ 
ception of human nature. 


ii 

For purposes of evaluation, Marxism can conveniently be divided 
into three parts; that for which there is evidence, that for which 
there is none, and that for which there could be none. Whereas the 
events of the last hundred years, for example, offer some kind of 
evidence for the inadequacy of Marx’s projections on the immedi¬ 
ate future of capitalism, there is no similar evidence which applies 
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one way or another for his views on communist man. Since the 
conditions which Marx required for the degree oLhuman develop¬ 
ment he foresaw have n ever exi st e d , t» agree or disagree witJThirti 
on this natter is equally baseless. For it is not a question of people 
being influenced by special conditions, but of such conditions, over 
a period of time, creating new people. And nothing in the past his¬ 
tory of mankind permits us to state with any degree of certainty 
what manner of men would emerge from conditions as extraordi¬ 
nary as those Marx envisioned. 

It is equally no use to say (though people continue to say it) 
that the kind of society which Marx predicts has never existed. 
The communist society is the ultimate achievement of a long series 
of developments which begin with the socialist appropriation of the 
capitalist mode of production. Its distinctive characteristics evolve 
gradually out of the programmes adopted in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (the transition period from capitalism to full commu¬ 
nism) and the new relationships and possibilities established. These 
characteristics cannot exist-and one should not expect to find 
them-before this context itself has developed in ways that the 
world has yet to experience. If the extraordinary qualities Marx 
ascribes to the people of communism could never exist outside the 
unique conditions of this period, it is also true that, given these 
conditions, the development of other qualities - certainly of oppos¬ 
ing qualities - simply makes no sense. One can only state the 
unproven assumptions on which this expected flowering of human 
nature rests. These are: that the individual’s potential is so varied 
and so great; that he possesses an inner drive to realize all this 
potential; that the whole range of powers in each person can be 
fully realized together; and that the overall fulfillment of each indi¬ 
vidual is compatible with that of all others. In Marx’s defense it 
should be added that with the development and/or discovery of 
each new social form our view of what is humanly possible has had 
to be extended. Consequently, those critics who declare Marx an 
impossible visionary strike me as vainly dogmatic as those of his 
followers who promise that this vision will come true. 

There remains but one way to evaluate Marx’s vision of com¬ 
munism and that is to examine his analysis of capitalism to see if 
the communist society is indeed present within it as an unrealized 
potentiality. If Marx sought, as he tells us, ‘to find the new world 
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through the criticism of the old’, then any judgement of his views 
on communism rests in the last analysis on the validity of his cri¬ 
tique of capitalism. 1 This is not the place for the extensive exami¬ 
nation that is required, but I would like to offer three guidelines to 
those who would undertake it: (1) capitalism must be conceptual¬ 
ized in terms of social Relations, Marx’s way of incorporating the 
actual past and future possibilities of his subject into his study of its 
present forms; (2) a Marxist analysis of today’s capitalism should 
be integrated into the study of Marx's analysis of late nineteenth- 
century capitalism (the social Relations from which projections are 
made must be brought up to date); and (3) one should not try to 
show that communism is inevitable, only that it is possible, that it is 
based on conditions inherent in the further development of our 
present ones (Marx, whose excessive optimism is often mistaken 
for crude determinism, would not deny, for example, that in pres¬ 
ent conditions ‘barbarism’ and world destruction are real alterna¬ 
tives to communism). After all, communism is seldom if ever 
opposed because one holds other values, but because it is said to be 
an unrealizable ideal. In these circumstances, making a case for 
communism as a possible successor to capitalism is often enough to 
convince people that they must help to bring it about. 

The main theories dealt with in this work - Marx’s philosophy of 
internal relations, his conception of human nature and the theory 
of alienation - are for the most part not amenable to the evidence 
of experience, whether actual or potential. Evidence can be used to 
help solve any problem except how this same evidence should be 
viewed: hence the difference between theory as interpretation and 
theory as hypothesis. Like all philosophy which concerns itself with 
organizing reality, with interpretation, the value of these theories 
must be measured by utility rather than truth (unless, of course, 
the two are equated). It is in this sense that philosophical systems 
are never exploded, but instead, like styles of clothing, simply go 
out of fashion, usually because other interpretations arc found 
more useful or because the group whose interests these ideas serve 
itself disappears. 

Essentially what is at stake here is asking whether organizing 
qualities in this way, emphasizing these aspects, making these 
collections, starting out from this angle, etc., helps make sense of 
our chaotic experience. With society as complex as it is, where is 
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the theory (hat allows for much control in any but insignificant 
matters? Ar.d in the social world, even when predictions are ful¬ 
filled, it is difficult to say exactly why they were, just as it is easy 
with practically any theory to find excuses for why predictions have 
faulted. Naturally, there is information which fits more snugly into 
some interpretations than others, some theories which offer a more 
comprehensive account of phenomena, some which appear more 
coherent, some which are more productive of testable hypotheses, 
some which are more complimentary to our egos or do less vio¬ 
lence to our emotions, some which make it easier to get along in 
existing society (a mixed blessing), and even some which arc 
slightly more effective in controlling and predicting events. To be 
sure, if events go counter to what is expected too often, the modi¬ 
fied explanation may become very cumbersome, calling for its 
replacement by a simpler one. However, in the last analysis, all 
these virtues simply go into helping us decide whether an interpre¬ 
tation meets the admittedly inconclusive test of making us feel we 
understand. Such understanding must itself be judged in the long 
run on whether it enables us to shape reality to our purposes, both 
as individuals and as members of a class, but as regards Marx’s 
interpretive theories this is not a test that at present offers clear 
results. 

For me, then, Marx’s relational view of reality (which means 
too, his dialectic), his conceptual framework for dealing with 
human nature and his theory of alienation, one part of which is the 
labor theory of value, are extremely useful aids for understanding 
nature, man and society. To view reality, with Marx, as being 
whole and in flux and composed of internally related parts is to rely 
on no more information than is available to everyone. It is merely 
to structure this information differently, which, in this instance, is 
chiefly to remove the intervening structures that the ‘common 
sense’ view has placed in the world. What requires explaining on 
this view - change, movement, interaction, progress (because they 
are not conceived as part of what things are) - is taken for 
granted in Marx’s and my own. They belong to the world as its nat¬ 
ural qualities, and are incorporated into the sense of its factor 
parts. 

The utility of the relational view is chiefly that it predisposes us 
to look for why things have stopped (really, why they seem to have 
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Mopped) rather than why they have started, why they appear sepa¬ 
rate rather than why they come together. Moreover, by treating 
change and interaction as necessary rather than contingent, we can 
concentrate on how these processes occur and never get bogged 
down in trying to decide whether they can occur or not. One is 
never faced by such questions as ‘How does a cause produce its 
effect?’, 'How can we know?’, ‘Can we trust our senses?’ and ‘How 
can values be derived from facts?' Most western non-Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy is simply bypassed by the refusal to state these problems in 
this way, by a denial that the parts that need to be related exist out¬ 
side these same relations. 

Reality, being whole and in flux, cannot be grasped in bits and 
pieces. What concerns me, however, and what does not seem to 
have bothered Marx (or Hegel either for that matter) is whether 
such 'distortions’ are not due, at least in part, to limitations inher¬ 
ent in man’s senses and even in his mental powers. Are we not nat¬ 
urally drawn to lines, beginnings and ends, partly because of the 
simple fact of contrast and partly because our needs, which exer¬ 
cise the predominant influence on our thinking, are limited and so 
too all their satisfactions? Do not all our senses tend to treat what 
they perceive as something - and, therefore, a thing - apart from 
what they arc not perceiving? Our glance, for example, draws a 
boundary where it stops. May it not be, in other words, that the 
aspect of alienation which has man dissect reality into separate and 
easily separable units is due to certain ‘weaknesses’ of the species 
as well as to social influences, that people proceed part by part be¬ 
cause to do so is in the nature of human conception? 

The same kind of query may be raised from the vantage point of 
the reality perceived. If, as Dietzgen says, we generalize qualities 
into things on the basis of their real similarity, may it not be that 
the similarities which incline us to individuate the same things also 
incline us to conceive of them as logically independent? This posi¬ 
tion must be distinguished from that of Peter Strawson who 
believes that material objects enjoy a pre-conceptual existence as 
things (see Appendix I). I am only suggesting that there may be a 
relation between the individuation of qualities into things (based 
on preconceptual similarities) and the belief in their logically sepa¬ 
rate existences. It is sufficient to ask these questions-I do not 
profess to know the answers. 
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It may be, of course, that these doubts themselves are simply an 
expression of my own alienation, of a strictly personal failure to 
perceive and think relationally due to my upbringing in capitalist 
society. Or it may be that the nature of man is really inadequate for 
coming to grips with the nature of the world. If the latter, mankind is 
doomed to misconceive reality, at least to some degree, in all socie¬ 
ties. In this situation, though we may believe that entities are the 
sum of their relations and that change is what is real, we can only 
approximate these beliefs in our understanding of actual phenom¬ 
ena. Rather than an all encompassing vision of the world, the rela¬ 
tional view becomes a working hypothesis, a basic assumption 
about the nature of reality, which teaches us how we should try to 
look at everything rather than describing how we do or ever will. 

Even if accepted however, the doubts raised here do not force 
me to modify the analysis I have made of Marx’s theories, or the 
analysis that I take him to have made of society. All that is 
required is that we understand the term ‘conceive’ in a strong and a 
weak sense, the first being what we actually and immediately do and 
the second what we try to do through an intellectual decision (until 
now, both senses have been fused in my own use of the term). 
Hence, we may actually conceive of fatherhood as a Relation; 
whereas we only choose to conceive of a material object as such. 
Why we should choose to do this has already been explained earlier 
in this chapter where I gave the advantages of this outlook. 

The social factors which come into Marx’s analysis contain ele¬ 
ments which we can conceive of relationally in both the strong and 
the weak senses. As regards capital, for example, we can actually 
conceive of its quality of exploitation relationally but must-I 
think - choose to see its physical basis in this manner. The end 
result, capital, remains a Relation with all the properties with 
which Marx endowed it. Because of its abstract character and more 
obvious interdependence, the subject matter of the social sciences is 
far easier to conceive of in terms of relations than are material 
objects. For purposes of treating society and Marx’s views on 
society, therefore, it should be possible to actually grasp relation- 
ally most of the relations which are there. 

The problems raised by Marx’s relational view of the world are of 
three types: Is this what the world is really like? Can we actually 
conceive of reality in this way? Can we communicate what we 
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know relationally to others? My reply to the first question was that 
in so far as Marx’s view is eminently useful in making sense of our 
experiences and helps us to shape reality to our purposes, then this 
is what the world is like. To the second question, I answered that 
even though it may not be possible to conceive of everything in 
relational terms (in the strong sense of ‘conceive') it is possible to 
do so for most of the subject with which we have been concerned. 
Attention must now be given to the problem of communicability. 

With his relational view, the content or meaning Marx gave to 
concepts varied somewhat with the particular facet of the Relation 
he was trying to convey. In Appendix I, Stuart Hampshire, without 
any thought to criticize Marx, declares that simple communicability 
requires a class of terms which refers to more or less distinct 
objects. Marx had no such terms, and one result has been a fre¬ 
quent breakdown in communication between him and his readers, 
though it has not been so complete as Hampshire’s fears would 
suggest. 

Like virtually all thinkers who subscribe to a philosophy of 
Internal relations, Marx was insufficiently concerned with language 
and the problems posed by the communicability of his views. For 
categories, like philosophies, are neither right nor wrong, but 
useful, in this case in so far as they convey the meaning with which 
one instills them. By this criterion, it must be admitted that Marx’s 
vocabulary does not acquit itself very well, and the techniques used 
for organizing his material were not enough to overcome this hand¬ 
icap. If Marx is given highest marks for creating Marxism, he can 
only be given a mediocre rating for his skills as a communicator. 
Yet, if he had been more aware of the difficulties others had in 
coming to grips with his relational view, a lot more could have been 
done to help them. The dire consequences Hampshire outlines 
could have been avoided better than they have been. 

For one thing, Marx could have given more short definitions, 
repeating them in his different works. Though necessarily partial, 
because of the relational character of his terms, these definitions 
would have disposed of the most blatant guesswork regarding his 
meanings. Then, when he was expanding or otherwise altering the 
meaning of an expression which was already a part of the discus¬ 
sion, this should have been made explicit. In Capital, his major 
work, he could have adopted a more systematic means for showing 
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the interrelations between his main terms. For example, it is possi¬ 
ble to extract a few points from a relational system, define them in 
terms of each other, and to use this restricted framework as mar¬ 
kers in establishing the meanings of other expressions. 

It will be noticed that these are techniques I have used in this 
book (particularly in Part it); they are some of the ways I have 
sought to go beyond Marx in explaining the relations in Marxism 
In meeting Engels' request for better dialectical transitions - for 
this is what I have tried to do - this work has also provided Marx's 
terms with the only kind of dictionary they could have. 2 Whether I 
have also succeeded in making Marx’s relational views more easily 
communicable is for others to say. 

lit 

One of the most useful aspects of Marx’s system, and probably the 
least studied, is the conceptual framework in which he presents the 
interaction that goes on between man and nature. The powers and 
needs he attributes to man, their objectification and subsequent 
reflection in nature, their development through appropriation, par¬ 
ticularly in production, and the transformation such activity 
achieves in nature, including the relations between people, offers an 
excellent framework in which to set human progress. Like the rela¬ 
tional view of the world, of which it is an instrumental part, this set 
of interlocking categories can be neither proven nor disproven. 
Again, it is a way of viewing information which is available to 
everyone, bridges built here along a stream rather than there. Be¬ 
sides bypassing all problems connected with man’s supposed ‘in¬ 
sularity’ from nature, its utility lies in focusing our attention on 
human development itself, on its change signifying and change 
producing factors. The emphasis on ‘powers’ in particular, with its 
strong undertone of potentialities, makes of the present something 
the individual is always passing through. 

On the deficit side, the main weakness in Marx’s conception of 
human nature is that the link between conditions and behavior, for 
all the attention accorded it, is underdeveloped. Marx is clearly 
right in believing that the individual is to a remarkably high degree 
the product of his society, and that by changing his living condi¬ 
tions we change him, but there are at least two questions which 
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remain to be answered: Are the changes which occur in character 
always rational, that is, in keeping with new interests which are cre¬ 
ated? And, how long does it take for new conditions to produce 
new people? 

Marx believed that the effect of conditions on character is invari¬ 
ably rational and relatively quick acting. These views have their 
roots in his conceptual framework, in the automatic tie between 
powers and needs, and-more especially - between needs and 
wants, in his conception of productive activity as purposive, of 
interests as objective as well as subjective and of consciousness as a 
reflection of one’s surroundings. Though such links may initially aid 
our understanding of man and society, to adequately account for 
the rich variety of experienced behavior they require some modi¬ 
fication. 

For people often proceed in a very irrational manner - they do 
not grasp their interests, or if they do, they have more difficulty 
than Marx imagined in seeking for the best way to satisfy them. 
Instead of class conscious proletarians, for example, most workers 
are either religious, nationalistic or racist trade unionists (or all 
together) who vote for ‘Social Democrats’; and so they have been, 
with the exception of a few significant times and places, for the 
entire capitalist era. Marx himself offered the greater part of the 
explanation for such irrational behavior in his theory of alienation. 
People so broken by circumstances cannot be expected to think 
straight; they cannot respond either emotionally or intellectually in 
the manner which takes their objective conditions fully into 
account. Marx was able to believe otherwise because the categories 
in which he thought of man were not wholly adequate for the task. 

It was only because Marx believed that workers wanted (or 
were on the verge of wanting) what they needed, and that they 
were conscious (or were on the verge of becoming so) of their real 
conditions and interests that he remained forever optimistic regard¬ 
ing a socialist revolution. For even if material conditions are 
exactly as Marx describes, there is no necessity for workers to 
respond as he says they will unless they bring to their situation such 
qualities as render this response likely. These are the qualities 
assembled by Thorstein Veblcn as the ‘ability to calculate advan¬ 
tages’, and Marx believed the proletariat to possess this ability 
whatever their degree of alienation. 8 
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For Marx, rather than inhibiting understanding, the very extrem¬ 
ity of the worker’s situation, the very extent of his suffering, makes 
the task of calculating advantages relatively an easy one. All the 
facts stand out in stark relief, and the conclusion to be drawn from 
them cannot be missed. His needs, too, urge recognition of the gen¬ 
eral means for their satisfaction, both those available within the 
system and those requiring the system’s transformation. For capi¬ 
talist conditions alone cannot secure for workers, even extremely 
alienated workers, what they want. In this way, the worker’s entire 
life is his education in becoming class conscious, of learning to 
accept the interests of his class as conscious goals. 

It is important to note that Marx never saw the destruction of 
human characteristics in the workers as complete but as almost 
complete: ‘the abstraction of all humanity, even the semblance of 
humanity’ is ‘practically complete in the full grown proletariat’. 4 
Hardly affected is purposive activity, understood as man’s ability to 
grasp the nature of what it is he wants to transform and to direct 
his energies accordingly. Proletarian class consciousness, when it 
occurs, is the result of workers using such reasoning powers on 
themselves and their life conditions. It flows necessarily from what 
they are, both as rational human beings and as workers caught up 
in an inhuman situation. Thus, even when Marx recognizes that the 
weight of evidence is against him, he is handicapped in accounting 
for the absence of proletarian class consciousness by his operating 
assumption, encased in his conceptual framework, that it already 
exists, actually or potentially. 0 

Marx s conceptual distortion is shared by Hegel who, referring 
to workers, fuses ‘abasement’ with ‘indignation’. 0 But rather than a 
special gift of Hegel’s, the notion of durable rationality in one form 
or another was part of the intellectual currency of the time. Engels, 
who as a practising capitalist was thought to have had intimate con¬ 
tact with workers and whose book The Condition of the Working 
Class in England (1844) established him as an expert on this sub¬ 
ject, also contributed to Marx’s misunderstanding. 7 The kind of 
contact with ordinary factory workers that might have influenced 
Marx in the opposite direction was simply lacking." One could 
argue that men begin by taking the rationality of others for granted, 
and that what needs to be learned is that they are often (or usually) 
irrational. On this view, all the major influences operating on Marx 
conspired against his learning this lesson. 
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In modifying Marx’s conceptual framework to better account for 
these facts, we must first realize that very little that passes for irra¬ 
tionality here is sheer madness. For the most part it is a matter of 
too little attention paid to some factors and too much to others, or of 
the right amount of attention paid too late. Given where his calcu¬ 
lations should take him and when, the individual’s response to his 
environment is distorted: he has become fanatical in his devotion 
to some needs and a cold suitor to others. Some of these excesses 
and deficiencies may be rectified by redistributing the weights Marx 
attaches to various powers. But, first, it is useful to distinguish 
more clearly than Marx did between the five senses and what 
passes in common parlance for instincts. Though all man’s powers 
may be equal means of relating to nature, when it comes to moti¬ 
vating actions some are more equal than others, and making such 
distinctions will aid us to discover which these are. 

One power in particular which seems to have received less than 
its due in Marx’s writings is the power of sex. Young people are 
more interested in sex, devote more time to thinking about and 
trying to satisfy this drive, and are immensely more affected by it 
(by not having sex even more than by having it) than most adults, 
even after Freud, would care to admit. If one does not eat one 
starves to death. But what happens if the sexual drive is not satis¬ 
fied? One does not die, but how does such abstinence affect the 
personality? Which characteristics does it reinforce, and which docs 
it weaken? There are no conclusive answers, but it is my impres¬ 
sion that the influence of sexual repression on all classes has con¬ 
tributed significantly to their irrationality. 0 

By the right amount of attention paid too late I have in mind 
the time lag which exists between the appearance of new conditions 
and resulting changes in character. Though Marx accepted the 
necessity of some such time lag, he did not make it long enough, nor 
did he properly estimate the potential for mischief which this delay 
carried with it. People acquire most of their personal and class 
characteristics in childhood. It is the conditions operating then, 
transmitted primarily by the family, which makes them what they 
are, at least as regards basic responses; and, in most cases, what 
they are will vary little over their lives. Thus, even where the con¬ 
ditions people have been brought up in change by the time they 
reach maturity, their characters will still reflect the situation which 
has passed on. If Marx had studied the family more closely, he 
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would surely have noticed that as a factory for producing character 
it is invariably a generation or more behind the times, producing 
people today who, tomorrow, will be able to deal with yesterday’s 
problems. 

Even children, whose characters are most affected by existing 
conditions, do not become all these conditions call for, since the 
family, which is the chief mechanism through which society bears 
upon them, is staffed by adults whose outlook reflects the previous 
state of affairs. If for adults, existing conditions come too late, for 
the young, who can do little about them in any case, they are 
reflected through a prism that both modifies and distorts the influ¬ 
ence they would otherwise have. As a result, only in extreme cases 
do new conditions make people behave as they do (and these are 
generally young people); more often, old conditions do and then, 
for the reasons given, in an irregular and distorted manner. In a 
society, such as capitalism, which is changing very rapidly (albeit 
in its superficial aspects), this means that the character of most 
people never catches up with their lives. They are destined to be 
misfits whose responses are forever out of date. 

In order to account for the irrationality which comes from this 
time lag, I would introduce into Marx’s conceptual framework the 
idea of character structure, understood as the internalization of 
early behavior patterns, as organized habit. Such characterological 
hardening of the arteries derives whence character derives, but is a 
product apart, exercising a separate influence on how we will 
respond to future events and conditions. 

The idea of character structure does little violence to Marx’s 
basic framework; the interactions he describes go on as before 
except that something now stands between conditions and response, 
between needs and wants, between objective interests and subjec¬ 
tive interests and between activity and consciousness, something 
into and through which the one must be translated to become the 
other. As such, character structure is both a product of alienation 
and, with the real conditions of life, a contributing cause of alien¬ 
ated activity. With the introduction of this new factor we can better 
explain why workers so often find their inclinations in conflict with 
the demands of the current situation, why they consistently mis¬ 
understand and are incapable of responding to it in ways that would 
promote their interests. We can better explain, too, why people 
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today arc driven to act in ways that might have been rational a gen¬ 
eration ago, in a war, a depression or a boom which existed then but 
no longer does. 

The idea of character structure also helps account for what has 
been called the proletariat’s ‘fear of freedom’ and their submissive¬ 
ness before authority, which are, after all, simply attempts to repeat 
in the future what has been done in the past. 10 Finally, the notion 
of character structure helps to explain the irrational sentiments of 
nation, race and religion by treating them as expressions of inter¬ 
nalized early behavior patterns that have acquired a dynamic and 
power of their own. 11 

Thus, whenever the capitalist system has been in crisis, when it 
was in the workers’ interests to construct new solutions, their char¬ 
acter structure has inclined them to go on seeking old nostrums 
where they can continue to act as they have done and know how 
to. To be sure, new social and economic conditions did develop 
with the growth of imperialism, the workers’ real lot has improved, 
inter-class mobility has increased, workers’ movements have often 
been cursed with poor leadership, the white collar component 
of the working class has grown larger and capitalists have sought to 
exacerbate national and racial antagonisms - all this, as Marxists 
rightly maintain, has served to inhibit proletarian class conscious¬ 
ness. What those who accept Marx’s analysis have seldom admit¬ 
ted is that the character structure of most workers is also at fault. 
With the introduction of this concept into Marx’s framework, work¬ 
ers must be viewed not only as prisoners of their conditions, but as 
prisoners of themselves, of their own character structures which are 
the product of previous conditions. 

For the present, the effect of substituting a sense of retarded 
rationality for one of irrationality on socialist practise can only be 
suggested. If, as part of their alienation, workers bring to their con¬ 
ditions a character structure that keeps them from reacting to these 
conditions in a rational manner, no matter how bad they get, all 
efforts to attain widespread class consciousness are doomed to fail¬ 
ure. They are, that is, unless some means can be found of affecting 
the workers’ character structure during its formative years, to make 
sure that the behavior patterns internalized in character structure 
never develop or, more to the point, never acquire the degree of 
durability they now have. 
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Already ir the advanced capitalist countries there are a number 
of events working to alter the character structure of the working 
class young. Among these are the Vietnam War, a pause in the 
Cold War and with it in anti-communist ideology, an increasingly 
evident racism that goes counter to taught ideals, the hunger and 
suffering seen daily on T.V., frequent disruption of community 
services and schools, growing unemployment among the newly 
trained and among incoming skilled of all sorts, the pill and drugs 
and the new obscurantist puritanism that has grown up to combat 
both. In each case, a pattern of behavior in which the older genera¬ 
tion grew up and which, through its transformation into character 
structure, contributed significantly to their passive acceptance of 
their lot is being transformed into behavior that in one or more re¬ 
spects opposes the young to the existing social and political system. 
It is this context that the present youth rebellion, particularly as 
it involves growing numbers of working class youth, permits an 
alternative vision of the future. This great movement of protest is 
not itself a revolution, nor is it likely to spark off a socialist revolu¬ 
tion, but by helping to change the workers of tomorrow it does- 
together with coming capitalist crises and the next and succeeding 
imperialist war- make such a revolution possible. 1 * 


IV 

Besides Marx’s relational view of the world and his conceptual 
framework for dealing with human nature, the third element in 
Marxism which I have declared positively useful is his theory of 
alienation. Based upon the kind and number of relations already 
unearthed in reality, and between man and nature in particular, the 
theory of alienation goes further to exhibit the precise forms this 
interaction takes in capitalist society. What Marx’s dialectic does 
for everything, and his conception of human nature for the ties 
between man and nature, the theory of alienation does for the capi¬ 
talist version of these tics. The three constitute a pyramid of con¬ 
cerns. To the utility of the first two, therefore, it may now be added 
that they make the theory of alienation possible; while the utility of 
the latter lies chiefly in the sense it makes out of capitalist chaos. 

The basic relations Marx draws between the laborer and his 
labor, product, other men (especially the capitalist) and the species 
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have not undergone many significant changes from his time to our 
own. The only major modification required by the events of the 
intervening years concerns the improvement which has occurred in 
the material conditions and lot of the workers, and perhaps, too. 
the greater civility which marks their relations with capitalists. 
However, apart from this, labor is still productive activity per¬ 
formed in the service of someone else, a response to external pres¬ 
sures rather than the fulfillment of a need. The product is still one 
from which the worker is ait off, and whose misunderstood needs 
he must seek to satisfy. The resulting relations between people in 
the same class and between classes are still dominated by competi¬ 
tion after jobs, goods and money. 

Evidence of these alienated relations can be found throughout 
capitalist society. In every area of life, man remains an object of 
manipulation by others and by his own products. As a producer, he 
is told when, where and how to work. As a consumer, he is told 
what to buy and how to use it. The heady growth of advertising has 
made the humanity of consumption blatant. People play no greater 
role in their political life than they did in Marx’s time. In the aca¬ 
demic world, we have actually witnessed a hardening of the bound¬ 
aries between disciplines, and the undisputed reign of such alien¬ 
ated principles as the fact—value distinction. In sexual relations, 
woman is still generally regarded as an object. Socially, class, 
nation, religion and race remain prisons from which each individual 
must escape in order to establish truly human relations. 

Fetishism runs rampant. People do not recognize their laws, con¬ 
stitutions, queens, gods, customs, moral codes, academic prizes, 
etc., as their own creations; instead, they offer allegiance and allow 
themselves to be dominated by them. An individual who sees 
through this cobweb is little better off, for he remains captive of the 
relations in which the actions and delusions of others have left him. 
The ultimate degradation, vicarious living through the royal family, 
movie stars, football players and assorted Beatles has never been so 
widespread. To take pleasure through the pleasures of the unreal, 
paper doll figures cut out by publicity is an abject confession of 
inner emptiness. Finally, everything in capitalism still has its price, 
is exchangeable for money, which is indicative of the alienated 
activity that went into its production. Particularly in America, 
people more than ever are what they are worth. So long as people, 
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their favors and products can be measured in terms of money, so 
long will the theory of alienation be useful in explaining why this is 
so. 

To claim that the theory of alienation helps explain these varied 
aspects of our social existence is not to claim that it offers a full 
account of any of them or that it explains everything. To judge the 
role of guilt in religion, for example, one must go elsewhere. Nor 
am I asserting that the concepts with which Marx depicted capital¬ 
ism one hundred years ago can be used without alteration to 
describe the present state of affairs (though, on the relational view, 
the meanings of these concepts have developed apace with the 
changes that have occurred in society). Still other ways of carving 
up the social whole, ways that take better account of recent experi¬ 
ences and new learning without undoing Marx’s framework, are 
called for. A step in this direction was taken in the present study 
with the introduction of the concept ‘character structure’. 18 

Furthermore, emphasizing the place of alienation in capitalism 
does not mean that other forms of society where some relations of 
alienation exist cannot be described in similar terms. Marx, as we 
saw, spoke of alienation in feudalism. As for present day ‘commu¬ 
nist’ countries, there is no question but that many of the qualities 
associated with alienation are found there. Soviet writers, for exam¬ 
ple, are simply wrong when they claim that nationalization of the 
means of production and the abolition of the capitalist class have 
done away with all forms of alienation. Rather, Marcuse is correct 
in saying that as long as wealth is measured in terms of labor time, 
itself a function of the division of labor, alienation will exist. 14 

An important distinction, however, must be made between the 
existence of alienation, in some form and to some degree, and the 
applicability of the theory of alienation. As I have explained, Marx 
does not use the theory of alienation to understand the individual 
in capitalism but to understand capitalism from the standpoint of 
the individual. This is achieved by focusing not only on the individ¬ 
ual but on those elements of his nature over which he has lost con¬ 
trol and which are now controlling him. The whole process is then 
thoroughly mystified by the operations of the capitalist market, and 
this mystification too is an integral part of what is meant by ‘aliena¬ 
tion’. Even if we accept that people in the ‘communist’ countries 
are controlled and react psychologically in ways similar to what 
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occurs in the West (an over-simplified assumption in my opinion), 
it is clear that the agencies and institutions which control them 
have radically altered. Particularly significant is the substitution of 
an economic plan for the capitalist market-place. In this new con¬ 
text, the theory of alienation loses a full half of its meaning, from 
being a theory about man and society, it becomes a theory about 
man as distinct from his society, for it tells us nothing about the 
peculiar nature of the ‘communist’ countries (except, perhaps, by 
analogy and such lessons are very deceptive). Such a reduction in 
meaning alters the very character of the theory: from an analytical 
theory about capitalism, which integrates a description of people 
with an explanation of how the entire system works, it becomes a 
psychological theory, simply describing people’s subjective reac¬ 
tions to their life conditions, and an ethical theory that finds this 
situation wanting. And, as the people involved are conceived ol 
apart from their society, the subject of ethical judgements is not 
real people but abstracted human qualities (man in general as he s 
found in the ‘communist’ countries), just as the standard from 
which judgements are drawn is no longer a potential inherent in a 
real society but an equally abstract notion of the good, that is an 
absolute principle of some sort. It is apparent that a theory of 
alienation so changed has succumbed to the fact-value distinction 
and is open to all the criticisms aimed at this distinction in Chapter 
4 of this book. None of the above is meant to imply that the aliena¬ 
tion which is found in ‘communist’ countries cannot or should not 
be studied or treated theoretically, but the interaction of these men 
and these particular societies can only be adequately grasped by a 
theory which focuses on the decisive role of the plan, the party, the 
state and the bureaucracy generally. Marx’s theory of alienation is 

not such a theory. .. , . , » . . j 

Perhaps the facet of the theory of alienation which is least dated, 
and hence of most use to us is just the facet whose mistakes are 
generally considered ‘as patent nowadays as the mistakes of 
Moses’ ,r ‘ This is, of course, the labor theory of value. As I have 
tried to show, most of the critics’ fire has been directed at a straw 
man of their own making. Rather than trying to prove that labor 
produces value, in the sense of exact selling price, Marx is con¬ 
cerned to explain why in our era work is expressed by the value of 
its product. I agree with him that this is the major event in capital- 
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Ism that requires explaining - why does everything that man pro¬ 
duces have a price?- and, to my knowledge, Marx is the only 
social thinker who takes up the challenge. The interlocking rela¬ 
tions of alienation, which constitutes his answer, was essentially a 
way of viewing the economic processes which were then going on. 
Though modified, they are still going on, and work is still expressed 
by the value of its product. Only Marx’s labor theory of value 
offers a satisfactory explanation. 

The labor theory of value performs the additional service, in my 
opinion, of placing the burden of justification where it belongs, on 
the capitalist. Most arguments on behalf of socialism are defensive 
attempts to answer the question, ‘Why socialism?’; they try to show 
that socialism is more efficient, morally superior, or in some other 
way better than capitalism. However, if our analysis indicates that 
value is the most abstract form of alienated labor, that it could only 
come from such labor, then the obvious question is : 'By what right 
does the capitalist lay claim to any of it?’ The onus of defense is 
shifted from those who want change to those who oppose it. In 
short, the labor theory of value forces the capitalist to justify his 
role and the benefits he receives in a context where no justification 
is possible. It puts him in a corner from which there is no escape, 
other than the practical one of keeping the workers from realizing 
their situation. 

Rousseau’s argument in The Social Contract turned the tables 
on kings and aristocrats in a similar manner. Instead of defending 
democracy, he made it seem as if rulers must answer why they 
should be allowed to rule after having broken the social contract, 
and in this way performed the same service for liberalism that 
Marx did later for socialism. One of Marx’s aims in the labor 
theory of value was to get us to see the capitalist as a useless and 
indeed harmful excrescence upon society, to whom offering com¬ 
promises made no sense, and in this he succeeded admirably. 

It should be clear by now that the theory of alienation, including 
the labor theory of value, is a useful aid for understanding capital¬ 
ism only for those people who share with Marx certain basic 
beliefs. One has to accept, for example, that there are the kind of 
relations between man, his activity, product and other men which 
constitute Marx’s conception of human nature. Further, one has to 
agree with the broad outlines at least of his portraits of the capital- 
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Isis and workers. If one denies, for example, that the capitalists are 
selfish and claims instead that they really have the workers’ ‘inter¬ 
ests’ at heart, a major pillar on which the theory of alienation rests 
has been removed; the manipulation of some men by others only 
needs explaining for those who observe it. 

More important still, one has to accept Marx’s, or something 
like Marx’s, conception of man’s potentialities, to view man living 
today as a small part of what he might be. Without an idea of what 
is possible in the way of relations between people, their activity and 
their products, the existing state of affairs will appear ‘normal’, not 
requiring a characterization of insufficiency. Unless one shares this 
general outlook with Marx, the very term ‘alienation’ will mean 
something else, that is, convey a different set of relations than it did 
for him. How could it be otherwise? 16 

However, it should also be apparent that the very organization 
achieved in the theory of alienation, by drawing out and emphasiz¬ 
ing certain relationships and underplaying others, inclines us to go 
along with Marx’s beliefs. Marx’s account of capitalism, in other 
words, brings into focus the relations, real and potential, that we 
have to acknowledge in order to make this explanation useful. And 
once we accept Marx’s statement of the problem, we have gone the 
greater part of the distance toward admitting his answer, an answer 
that transforms all but the most passive observers into agents of 
revolutionary change. It is in this way that studying Marx serves to 
make Marxism necessary. Perhaps, every philosopher tries to do as 
much, but - notwithstanding my earlier qualifications and criti¬ 
cisms -1 do not know of any thinker who succeeds in this attempt 
as well as Karl Marx. 


Appendix I. In defense of the philosophy of 
internal relations 

In this appendix, 1 would like briefly to examine some of the major 
criticisms that have been leveled against the philosophy of internal 
relations. Perhaps the most frequent objection made, certainly the 
most telling, concerns the difficulty (some would claim the impossi¬ 
bility) of identifying particulars on this view. How, in other words, 
do we distinguish-which includes pointing out to others and 
getting them to accept - that these relations, no more and no other, 
constitute a chair, a man, or any other particular thing? This is 
really a version of the problem of individuation mentioned in the 
text. 

Stuart Hampshire, who makes this criticism, admits that there 
are many possible ways to break up reality, but says that the 
requirements of communicability necessitate that we always con¬ 
ceive of it as broken up into more or less distinct pieces. According 
to him, ‘we must unavoidably think of reality as consisting of per¬ 
sisting things of different types and kinds’, since there must be a 
‘type of term which enters into utterances having the function “This 
is a so-and-so” V For him, there must be a possibility of making 
an absolute distinction between a thing and its properties. What is 
taken as the thing serves as a point of reference which remains the 
same throughout all changes occurring in its properties and in the 
point of view of the perceiver. The penalty for transgressing this 
rule, for taking each thing as the sum of its qualities and each 
quality as potentially a thing, is simply that people will not be able 
to understand what one is saying. 2 

This argument receives indirect support from Peter Strawson who 
declares that we only succeed in identifying particular things 
because these are the forms in which they actually exist. If Hamp¬ 
shire’s refusal to countenance the possibility of identifying particu¬ 
lars on the relational view is based on what is required to commu¬ 
nicate, Strawson - who does not discount this approach - makes 
his stand against the same opponent on the basis of a common 
sense conception of reality. His book, Individuals both begins and 
ends with the assertion that people believe that the world is corn- 
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posed of particular things (‘objective particulars’), and that he con¬ 
ceives it his task to find reasons to support this view. 8 It is indica¬ 
tive of the degree to which Strawson is willing to abide by the 
judgement of common sense regarding the existence of particular 
things that his work does not contain a single chapter on percep¬ 
tion. Essentially, he limits himself to explaining why basic particu¬ 
lars must be material bodies. 

If material bodies have, as Strawson believes, a pre-conceptual 
existence as things how do we identify them? For Strawson, the 
formal conditions for identifying any thing are satisfied if but a 
single individuating fact is known of it, something which is true of 
It and of nothing else. 4 He then admits, however, that every possi¬ 
ble individuating fact relates *the particular concerned ... to other 
items in that unified framework of knowledge of particulars of 
which each of us has a part in his possession’. 0 It is not too much 
to say that the term which functions for Hampshire as ‘this is a so- 
and-so’ is represented here as performing its function by situating 
the entity in question among other entities, by operating, in short, 
as a disguised relation. And how could it be otherwise? How could 
anything be grasped on its own? What would it even mean to say 
that it was? Shape, color, function, etc. - that is, all qualities by 
which we know any thing - can only be grasped in their real rela¬ 
tions to other similar and contrasting qualities.® 

The objections raised by Hampshire and Strawson are really of 
two sorts and require different answers. The latter maintains that 
identification on the relational view cannot occur because, in actual 
practice, identification involves the use of particulars. But lie then 
ascribes to these particulars an ‘identifiability dependence . Once it 
is admitted, however, that what really individuates such a particular 
is its unique relations with others, there is no longer any 'factual 
barrier to viewing its relations as being within the thing itself. It 
might even be argued that an analysis of conceptualizing activity 
which satisfactorily accounts for individuation, in the manner of 
Dietzgen, inclines one to adopt this relational view. In any case, the 
fact that Strawson (with little or no real empirical study) finds that 
the people in his culture conceive of reality as divided into basic 
material bodies is no evidence that this is the only way it can be 
conceived. Their Oxford colleague, A. J. Ayer, makes a similar 
complaint when he accuses both Strawson and Hampshire of an 'a 
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priori anthropology, in assuming that certain fundamental features 
of our own conceptual system are necessities of language, which 
is the modern equivalent of thought’. 7 

Once again, what must be stressed is that the philosophy of 
internal relations is a matter of conception and not of fact. To 
strike at its factual basis one would have to show that the apparent 
interdependence of qualities or of what are taken as things is false, 
and this, of course, no one has attempted to do. The question, then, 
is - as between the common sense and relational conceptions - 
which one do we adopt? If the analogy helps — do we view the 
bottle as half empty or half full? Neither answer is wrong; yet each 
carries its own implications. The main criterion which counts, or 
should count, in making this choice is the utility of each conception 
in solving and/or avoiding problems. After expounding Marx’s 
views on human nature and alienation, my critical evaluation of the 
relational framework in which they are found will proceed from 
this standard. 

For the moment, I am concerned with the serious problems raised 
by the philosophy of internal relations such that some modern 
thinkers have refused to admit that others could even hold such a 
view (while often attacking them at the same time for holding it). 
Here, Hampshire’s objection occupies a central place, for if it is true 
that the relational view makes it impossible for a person to com¬ 
municate the information he has in mind to someone else, then 
indeed we need go no further. Yet, what is the status of Hampshire’s 
criticism - where does its certainty lie? If it is possible to conceive 
of things in terms of their relations, the question whether what is 
conceived in this manner can be communicated or not is an empiri¬ 
cal one. And, since one could only deny this possibility at the out¬ 
set on the basis of an 'a priori anthropology’, Hampshire’s judgement 
requires testing by experience. Thus, whether Marx's relational 
conception of human nature in general and of capitalist man in 
particular can be communicated is not for me to say at this time; my 
purpose is to communicate it. Later, others will tell me if I have 
succeeded and - only then — if it is possible to succeed. 8 

What has been said requires qualification in one important re¬ 
spect: any attempt to test the viability of the relational view using 
measures which have come out of another conceptual framework 
must be satisfied with general results. Once it is granted, for ex- 
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ample, that Marx’s conceptual scheme is not our own, the criticism 
that it does not succeed perfectly in conveying facts we have fash¬ 
ioned becomes, as Ayer rightly points out, ‘trivial*. According to 
Ayer, ‘the work a language does depends upon its categorical struc¬ 
ture; so that no language which differs radically from our own in 
this respect can be capable of doing exactly the same work’. 0 Thus, 
the very accusation levelled that Marx is unable to communicate 
identified particulars, cannot even be expressed on the relational 
view, where ‘particulars’, as Hampshire understands them, do not 
exist, and where identity’ is often used to register a relation between 
what we would consider disparate entities (see above, Chapter 6). 

Can Marx communicate what he wants to say despite this differ¬ 
ence in conception? Ayer claims that a language which is structur¬ 
ally different from our own - and incapable of doing exactly the 
same work-may still convey ‘substantially the same infor¬ 
mation’. 10 If this is so, it is on such generous criteria that we 
must judge Marx’s success in communication. It is worth noting in 
this regard that Spinoza, Leibniz and Hegel, who are roundly 
denounced for their adherence to the philosophy of internal rela¬ 
tions, have all managed more or less to communicate their views. 
How else - taking only the most obvious example - are some mod¬ 
ern thinkers able to criticize them for holding just this philosophy? 

What qualifies, in Marx’s case, as ‘substantially the same 
information’ can be divided into two areas: first, do we know when 
he is speaking about people, work, factories, government, etc.; and 
second, do wc know all that he means in such cases, that is, do we 
grasp all that he wants his concepts to convey? If despite Marx’s 
relational view we generally know what he is talking about, it is 
because - as Dietzgen says - people, being what they are, concep¬ 
tualize the same kinds of things from their shared world of sense 
impressions. Whether those things are then viewed as particulars or 
Relations, the basic information (the essential sense impressions) 
which each individual has an interest in communicating is the same. 
Thus, the central features, or core relations, of any of Marx's con¬ 
ceptions will correspond more or less to what others who use this 
term take as the thing proper. 

The real problem, as we have seen, is whether Marx succeeds in 
communicating those additional features which his relational view 
permits him to append to these core notions. If there is any 
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difficulty in understanding Marx, it is not a matter of knowing 
when he is talking about capital but grasping all that he makes a 
part of this conception on each occasion. Thus, we say that ‘capital 1 
conveys ‘substantially the same information’ as Hampshire’s and, 
most likely, the reader’s own concept of the same name in virtue of 
the core notion which all share, but that Marx intends his concept 
to convey a lot more than this. And again, whether Marx succeeds 
in making this additional meaning understood can only be judged 
in the last analysis by whether we succeed in understanding him. 

Still another major objection that has been levelled against the 
philosophy of internal relations concerns what is considered the 
practical impossibility of conceiving of the whole in each of its 
parts. Ayer - appearing now for the opposition — simply ridicules 
Leibniz’s notion that a true statement about any particular individ¬ 
ual implies the whole of human history. 11 As regards Marx’s work, 
some critics, such as Heinrich Popitz, who have caught a glimpse of 
Marx’s ability to view the whole in a part, treat their revelation as 
ipso facto a criticism. 12 Yet, on the other side, thinkers of the stat¬ 
ure of Lukeics and Sartre have recognized this aspect of Marx’s 
thought and consider it one of his strengths. 18 Are both sides in this 
debate speaking of the same thing? 

Our common sense conceptions of ‘whole’ and ‘part’ are derived 
from a view of the world in which the whole (any whole) is the 
sum of its parts, themselves separate and distinct units which have 
simply been added together (an external relation). The model and 
often the actual analogy in which we understand the whole is the 
spacial one of the closed circle. But the claim that the whole is 
involved in each of its parts does not make use of these ordinary 
language conceptions, could not at the risk of speaking nonsense. 
This is really the same problem dealt with above when Hampshire 
dared those who subscribe to the philosophy internal relations to 
identify particulars, where neither ‘identity’ nor ‘particular’ meant 
the same thing to them as it did to Hampshire. 

In this instance, what is referred to as ‘part’ is a relational con¬ 
struct, a unit abstracted from reality for some particular end whose 
interdependence with other similarly constituted units is kept clearly 
in view; and ‘whole’ is just this interdependence which, again for a 
special purpose, may be conceptualized within any of its parts. No 
exacting knowledge of particulars is required. No conceptual bound- 
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aries are violated. The world is not being forced into a gopher 
hole. It is simply that on the basis of this philosophy concepts of 
‘part’ and ‘whole’ are acquired which allow one to speak of what is 
going on in this manner. Clearly, to grasp what is being said, one 
must first understand the relational view which fashions the con¬ 
cepts for saying it. 

The difficulty, it may be argued, still remains; for how is it pos¬ 
sible to conceive of even such a whole in one of its parts when the 
part is known and the whole, which by definition includes the 
future as well as the past, is not? But, once it is conceded that we 
are dealing here with different conceptions of whole and part, one 
should be prepared to concede that the sense in which the former is 
viewed in the latter may also be unique. Only with a whole that is 
conceptualized as a sum of separate parts (as a closed circle), that 
is to say on the common sense view, are we dealing with something 
whose character appears finished and ultimately knowable in its 
entirety. However, as the expression of universal interdependence 
throughout time, the whole, on the relational view is - as odd as 
this may sound - never completed, and no thinker in the tradition I 
outlined has pretended to know all the details. 

This qualification does not restrict Hegel, Marx, Dictzgcn, etc., 
from viewing what they do know of the whole as rclationally con¬ 
tained in whatever parts are treated for the moment as distinct 
units. What they do know includes not only the particular interac¬ 
tions they have observed but the patterns of change and develop¬ 
ment to which such phenomena give rise. When projected into the 
future as possibility, potential, probability or certainty (depending 
on the writer and the ‘facts’), these patterns become elements of 
the unexperienced whole that are conceived of in the part under 
examination. It is in this manner, as Marcuse indicated earlier in 
the text, that the concepts with which Marx treats capitalism 
already contain his broad notion of communism. Some thinkers 
who subscribe to a philosophy of internal relations, such as Hegel, 
give this whole, which necessarily contains elements of which they 
arc ignorant, an independent role to play in their system. Others, 
like Marx, do not. For all of them, however, the whole is incom¬ 
plete, and to that extent the part (any part) is also unknown. 

In closing, I would like to stress that I am under no illusion that 
these brief remarks have successfully defended the philosophy of 
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internal relations from its many hostile critics. My aim here, how¬ 
ever, has not been to have Marx’s relational conception accepted as 
much as to have it taken seriously. If, in the course of this discus¬ 
sion, I have raised doubts regarding the validity or relevance of 
criticisms which suggest that this view is unworthy of scholarly 
attention, I would consider my job done. If it leads further to a 
more thorough study of this philosophy than I have been able to 
undertake, I would consider my efforts well rewarded. 






Appendix II. Response to my critics: more on 
internal relations 

i 

Most of the criticisms ot the first edition of Alienation have cen¬ 
tered on my account of Marx’s philosophy of internal relations. I 
would like to take advantage of the appearance of this second edi¬ 
tion to develop my defense of this philosophy beyond the brief 
remarks found in Appendix I. 

In ascribing a philosophy of internal relations to Marx, I 
intended to call attention to the assumption of identity which 
underlies his analysis of the different processes and institutions of 
capitalist society. As Relations, these processes are conceived of as 
aspects of each other and of the whole they come together to com¬ 
pose. Their mutual dependence or reciprocal interaction can be 
viewed within each Relation in turn, the chief difference being one 
of focus and perspective on the whole. After examining some of the 
problems of language posed by this approach, I used it to help 
explain Marx’s conception of human nature and his theory of alien¬ 
ation. 

According to many critics, this assumption of identity makes it 
impossible to register, let alone account for, real differences. If 
Marx had a philosophy of Internal relations, it is asked, how could 
he distinguish between processes which are closely related, those 
which are loosely related and those which-for all practical 
purposes - are unrelated? How can he say that something has dif¬ 
ferent relations at different times, if with the change of relations the 
thing itself changes? Regarding alienation, if each of the practises 
and institutions of capitalism reflect the same alienated whole, how 
could Marx distinguish between degrees and stages of alienation? 
In the same instances, where everything is necessarily related, how 
can alienation be represented as a sundering of relations? If - in 
virtue of the philosophy of internal relations - every society consti¬ 
tutes a totality, how can Marx treat capitalism as an emergent 
totality and as a more fully integrated social system than any which 
came before? How, too, can Marx represent the dysfunctions and 
contradictions in the capitalist system when the functional depend¬ 
ence of its parts is taken as given and necessary? 
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Finally, and-judging from how often it was mentioned - 
most problematic, how can any system based on the philosophy of 
internal relations single out any process or set of processes as ‘pri¬ 
mary’ or ‘ultimately determining’? If all the variables which enter 
into Marx’s analysis are equal, in this case possessing an equal 
identity as expressions of the whole, how can some be more equal 
than others? And if they cannot be, it is argued, not only does my 
interpretation fly in the face of Marx’s practise of attributing a 
primacy to the mode of production and economic processes gen¬ 
erally but it renders any meaningful explanation of social pheno¬ 
mena impossible . 1 

The form of all these criticisms is very similar; certain distinc¬ 
tions appear in Marx’s writings, but the philosophy of internal 
relations - it is said — would not allow him to make these distinc¬ 
tions or to give them adequate weight. Before responding, I would 
like only to point out that most of the people who make these criti¬ 
cisms believe my book also contains useful explanations of some of 
Marx’s theories (they differ, of course, on which these are). Surely, 
no explanation is possible with an interpretive scheme which does 
not permit one to make distinctions but, if it is admitted that I suc¬ 
ceed in recognizing and working with some distinctions (that my 
approach is responsible for certain creditable insights), how can it 
be claimed that it is impossible for me in principle to make others? 
Whether in actual fact I make all the distinctions that are called for 
is something else again. A possible rejoinder, of course, is that I am 
not entirely consistent in holding to a philosophy of internal rela¬ 
tions, that I covertly import external relations in order to invoke 
distinctions; and it is this rejoinder - the possibility that I am and 
have to be inconsistent - which keeps the debate from coming to 
an abrupt halt right here. 

In brief, my response to the criticisms mentioned above is, first, 
that the distinctions indicated there do exist in Marx’s writings (I 
only listed claims with which I am in basic agreement); second, 
that the philosophy of internal relations does not prohibit Marx (or 
me in interpreting Marx) from making any of these distinctions; 
and third, that these distinctions are present in Alienation to the 
extent required by my chosen subject matter. 

Although everything in Marx’s world is internally related, on the 
basis of his research, some things are found to be more closely 
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related than others (clearly, there are two senses of ‘relation’ 
involved here). The same thing can be treated as having different 
relations at different times if Marx decides (in order to deal with a 
particular problem) to abstract such charges from his conception 
of the thing. Each capitalist practise and institution reflects the 
alienated relationships of the whole system, but the more distinctive 
qualities of alienation - separation from and loss of control over 
one’s immediate environment, mistaking human for inhuman agen¬ 
cies, manipulation by indifferent and/or hostile forces, etc. - exhibit 
differences of degree and form both between classes and through 
various stages in the development of capitalist society. Admitting 
the one does not mean that Marx (and I) cannot, on the basis of 
concrete investigations, recognize the other. Though all manifesta¬ 
tions of alienation are internally related, each has its source in the 
sundering of species relations between the individual and his activity, 
product and other people (here again ‘relation’ is used in two dif¬ 
ferent senses). The same applies to the concept ‘totality’ where all 
societies are said to be totalities but capitalism is treated as an 
emergent totality and as one that is somehow more integrated than 
other societies. Likewise, disequilibrating contradictions can coexist 
with a necessary functional dependence because two different levels 
of existence are involved. Lastly, as regards the special place in 
Marxism of the mode of production, the assumption that everything 
is internally related in no way keeps Marx (or me) from emphasiz¬ 
ing those influences which are found to be more important. 


II 

But if I can assert (and often develop) what I should not even be 
able to think, why is it that so many serious readers have believed 
otherwise? In a not very different situation - though in stronger 
language that is appropriate for this occasion - Marx declared It 
is characteristic of the entire crudeness of “common sense , which 
takes its rise from the “full life” and does not cripple its natural fea¬ 
tures by philosophy or other studies, that where it succeeds in 
seeing a distinction it fails to see a unity, and where it secs a unity 
it fails to see a distinction. If ‘common sense’ establishes distinction 
determinations, they immediately petrify surreptitiously and it is 
considered the most reprehensible sophistry to rub together these 
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conceptual blocks in such a way that they catch fire’. 2 Few of the 
critics cited see themselves as defenders of ‘common sense’ 
(indeed, most would call themselves Marxists), but they all share 
with this school the either/or approach to identity and difference. 
Marx, on the other hand, considered any study that treated only 
one of these relations a distortion of reality. Using this quotation as 
my basic text, I would like to reformulate my views on Marx’s phi¬ 
losophy of internal relations, placing special stress on the dialectical 
conception of identity. 

If Marx takes account equally of identity and difference, their 
order in his thinking is identity first and then difference. As part of 
his way of viewing the world, Marx took identity for granted. It is 
the relation between mutually dependent aspects of a whole before 
differences are noted. The aspects, as yet unnamed because unspec¬ 
ified, are identical in containing through their internal relations 
with each other the same whole. There are basically three different 
notions of the whole in philosophy: (1) the atomistic conception, 
already present in Descartes and dominant in modem philosophy, 
that views the whole as the sum of simple facts; (2) the formalist 
conception, apparent in Schelling, Hegel and most modem structur¬ 
alists, that attributes an identity to the whole independent of its 
parts and asserts the absolute predominance of this whole over the 
parts. The real historical subject in this case are the preexisting, 
autonomous tendencies and structures of the whole, and research is 
undertaken mainly to provide illustrations. Facts which don’t ‘fit’ 
are either ignored or treated as unimportant residue; and (3) the 
dialectical and materialist conception of Marx (often confused with 
the formalist notion) that views the whole as the structured inter¬ 
dependence of its relational parts - the interacting events, processes 
and conditions of the real world - as observed from any major 
part. Since the ordering of elements and their relative importance 
varies according to the vantage point adopted, this view admits as 
many totalities (structured wholes) as there are take-off points for 
analysis. 8 

Though the dialectical and materialist whole can only be 
approached from its parts, the actual parts from which the whole is 
observed and receives its peculiar and complementary structura¬ 
tions are the result of decisions to break up the whole in just this 
way. In the text, I spoke of this as the problem of 
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individuation - how do the units that are internally related get 
established in the first place? Dietzgen, whose work in this area 
received the endorsement of both Marx and Engels, argues - as I 
Indicated - that the possibilities of sorting out and organizing the 
qualities available to sense experience are endless, and that what is 
a thing here is but a predicate of some other thing there. The actual 
decision on where to draw the line, what qualities to include and 
which to exclude, is made by each individual on the basis of his 
experience and needs (given the importance of one’s relationship to 
the prevailing mode of production this generally means class expe¬ 
riences and class needs) as well as the broad similarities found in 
nature itself. 

Assuming identity before noting and establishing differences per¬ 
mitted Marx to see identity where he saw differences and vice 
versa. Whereas taking differences as prior, attributing an ontologi¬ 
cal status to external relations, restricts the notion of identity to the 
Aristotelian equation of A=A, where both A’s refer to the same 
static, narrowly defined unit, a unit that has already been declared 
different from everything else. On this conception, identity and dif¬ 
ference are mutually exclusive, and the relation between any two 
units of reality must be one or the other. This is, of course, the 
either/or approach to identity and difference adopted by most of 
my critics. As indicated in Alienation, however, whenever accepted 
boundaries are taken as ontologically given, the task of understand¬ 
ing (therefore, too, of analysing and presenting) particular interac¬ 
tions and developments is complicated by the need to show that 
they can occur. The importance of context for any thing appearing 
and functioning as it does is consistently neglected and underval¬ 
ued, just as change consistently evokes surprise, because neither is 
taken as an essential feature of the thing itself. Furthermore, with 
no ties or changes taken for granted only those found are counted; 
others are assumed - for all practical purposes - not to exist. Within 
this view, all pressures operate to reduce reality to appearances, 
explanations to one-sided causal accounts, and finally knowledge 
itself to partial and distorted truths controlled by mutually ignoring 
and ignorant disciplines. No one who conceives of reality in terms 
of external relations is immune from these pressures, though coun¬ 
tervailing forces do exist which can reduce or delay their effect. 
Only the procedure that moves from the whole to the part, only the 
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prior acccptarce of the identity of each part in the whole, permits 
adequate reflection on the complex changes and interaction that con¬ 
stitute the core qualities of the real world. 

Marx does not seem to have had much difficulty in individuating 
the units which he sets out to investigate and report on. At the 
beginning, as with everyone else, it was the common experience of 
the people of his time and place imbibed as parts of the language 
and culture that mainly determined the character of these units. 
Very soon, however, Marx’s own studies - given the philosophy of 
internal relations he adopted upon his encounter with Hegel - 
drove him to extend the boundaries of these units in keeping with 
the relations he uncovered. It is undoubtedly the case, for example, 
that the very young Marx grasped ‘labor’ simply as a synonym for 
‘productive activity’. With his conversion to the philosophy of inter¬ 
nal relations, ‘labor’ comes to be understood as a social Relation 
with productive activity as its core notion but including as well the 
necessary conditions and results of the kind of production which 
goes on in capitalism. As such, labor becomes a vantage point for 
viewing (and inquiring into and presenting) the whole complexity 
of capitalist society. From this structured totality, Marx indivi¬ 
duates a notion of labor on each particular occasion that this term 
appears which is something more than simple productive activity 
and something less than its full capitalist conditions and results. 
How many qualities which belong to labor as a social Relation are 
included and which combination of qualities are stressed are func¬ 
tions of the particular problem under consideration, which is 
itself - to a large extent - a function of social conditions that make 
some problems more pressing and/or easier to observe than others. 
We are often aided in grasping the special sense ascribed to ‘labor’ 
by the addition of the words (labor) ‘in general’, (labor) 'power', 
‘alienated’ (labor), ‘abstract* (labor), ‘wage’ (labor), etc., but just 
as often no such aid is profferred. What applies to the individuation 
of labor applies equally to the individuation of the other main ele¬ 
ments in Marx’s analysis. 

The identity, then, of the various elements which come into 
Marx s analysis is given as part of his ontology, his understanding 
of what it means for anything to exist, while their real differences 
(which together with Marx’s problem of the moment determine 
individuation) emerge from his observation and research. But if 
identity is always taken for granted, it is only sometimes expressed. 
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That is, Marx refers to some processes as ‘identical’, others as ‘not 
simply identical’, and still others as ‘not identical*. In such cases, 
the term ‘identity’ is used to refer to one possible relation between 
already individuated entities which on another level (in their pre- 
individuated, pre-conceptualized state) are assumed to be identical. 
To actually refer to two already conceptualized units as identical is 
a way of emphasizing their mutual dependence and existence as 
aspects of a common whole which can be viewed (approached and 
presented) from either side, as part of complementary totalities. On 
the other hand, when it is something peculiar to the core notion or 
vantage point of a Relation that Marx wants to stress, this can be 
done by denying its identity with other Relations. Such a denial 
does not effect what might be called its first order identity men¬ 
tioned above. Along with a first order, pre-conceptual identity that 
belongs to Marx’s ontology and never changes, therefore, we must 
recognize a second order, post-conceptual identity that is part of 
Marx’s strategy of manipulating his subject matter and changes 
with the problems posed in both inquiry and exposition. 

These two notions of identity correspond to the two senses of 
‘relation’ referred to in my response to criticisms earlier in this 
essay. All the elements in Marx’s analysis stand in two kinds of 
relation to one another: an ontological relation where identity is 
assumed, and an empirical relation (actual or potential) where the 
attribution of identity is one means of bringing out certain real 
connections. Without the prism provided by the former, many of 
the distinctive features of the latter would go unnoticed. 

Returning to the example of labor, we see that as a social Rela¬ 
tion it is identical with value: they express the same relations of 
capitalism from different vantage points (in value it is from the 
vantage point of the products of labor), and as such each contains 
the other as a moment or aspect. The assumption of this identity 
does not inhibit Marx from individuating labor and value as instru¬ 
mental units (units which change somewhat with time and place) 
for purposes of uncovering the real relations between capitalist pro¬ 
ductive activity and its products. Once found, these real relations 
are sometimes referred to in the language of identity, as when the 
different aspects of value arc said to be ‘forms’ of social labor, and 
as often in language that emphasizes the differences of the indivi¬ 
duated units. 

The labor theory of value, I have argued, is essentially Marx’s 
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account of the metamorphosis of value into and through the var¬ 
ious forms it assumes as a result of exchange between different 
functional units in the capitalist economy. Each of these value 
forms (commodity, capital, interest, profit, rent, wages, money) 
express in their way and from their vantage point the relations of 
alienated labor. All ‘act’ and are acted upon in ways characteristic 
of and only possible under conditions of such labor. If Marx could 
not begin to trace the relations between these forms without distin¬ 
guishing between value and labor, it is equally true that without the 
assumption of their prior identity the red thread which runs 
through them is easily missed. By frequently making this identity 
explicit, Marx calls our attention to the reciprocal effect between all 
the elements of his value theory and their common function as 
expressions of a particular historical period, capitalism. Whereas, 
proceeding to the differences between labor and value directly, 
taking the fact of difference for granted (which is the method fol¬ 
lowed by other labor theory of value economists) would incline 
one to adopt a causal interpretation of their relationship and to treat 
value a-historically rather than as a product of capitalism. In inter¬ 
pretations of Marxism, this error also leads to replacing the meta¬ 
morphosis of value with one or another positivistic conception of 
value at the core of Marx’s political economy, and in the process 
transforming political economy into 'economics’. 

Similarly, the identity of mode of production and relations of 
production, private property and the division of labor, production 
and consumption, base and superstructure, class and state-to 
mention only the best known pairings in Marx’s writings - 
constitutes the ontological basis for the investigation of their actual 
differences. In each instance, the full complexity of their interac¬ 
tion as distinct Relations is charted only after their prior identity 
has been accepted and their individuation as distinct Relations 
achieved. And, as in the case of labor/value, some of the real rela¬ 
tions Marx uncovers are spoken of in terms of identity and some in 
language which stresses differences. 

ill 

At the start of his career, Marx said that after writing critiques 
of political economy, law, ethics, politics, etc., he intended to ‘pre¬ 
sent them again in a connected whole showing the interrelation of 
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the separate parts, and finally . . . make a critique of the specula¬ 
tive elaboration of the material” 4 As we know, Marx never got 
beyond his presentation of political economy and there are impor¬ 
tant gaps in his treatment of even this one dimension of capitalist life. 
While we never get, then, a fully adequate account of capitalism as 
a ‘connected whole showing the interrelation of the separate parts’, 
neither are these connections ever ignored. The 1844 Manuscripts, 
in which this remark appears, is especially effective in bringing out 
this unity through explicit emphasis on the relation of identity. Only 
the Grundrisse (1858), likewise an unpublished work whose main 
purpose was self-clarification, achieves anything like the same effect 
- and by using similar means. It would appear, therefore, that the 
stress on tire relation of identity plays a special role in the thought 
process with which Marx constructs the more finished system (also 
partial) found in his published works. 

Marx’s dialectical method, which begins with his epistemology 
and proceeds through his way of investigating problems and present¬ 
ing what he finds, requires the individuation of a new moment - let 
us call it ‘intellectual reconstruction’ - to mediate between inquiry 
and presentation.® It is the moment when what is learned is incorpo¬ 
rated into what is already understood, extending as well as revising 
and coloring it. Marx understands capitalism before and not 
always in the same way that he presents it to us. Given the role of 
internal relations as the organizing principle within Marx’s episte¬ 
mology, it is only natural that the information acquired in inquiry 
pass into Marx’s intellectual reconstruction through the relation of 
identity, and that this be reflected in the attention given to this rela¬ 
tion in works directed to self-clarification. And if certain works 
stress identity, it should be no surprise to find the same stress in the 
theories associated with these works. Though - as I have argued - 
alienation is found throughout Marx’s writings, it is undeniable that 
the 1844 Manuscripts and the Grundrisse contain the fullest treat¬ 
ment of this theory. The theory of alienation was not the form Marx 
chose to convince people of his analysis and to get them to move on 
it. For him, the chief importance of this theory, of this organization 
and conceptualization of the material, lay in integrating the various 
elements of his understanding in a way that never loses sight of the 
human subject. Its main function in his thinking is to aid in self- 
clarification; its locus in his method is the moment of intellectual 
reconstruction; and its logical scaffolding is the relation of identity. 
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Earlier in this essay, in admitting the existence of distinctions 
critics said I could not or did not make, I claimed that they are 
present in Alienation to the extent required by my chosen subject. 
If the dialectical compatibility of identity and difference permitted 
me to make all the distinctions mentioned in these criticisms, the 
particular analysis I was engaged in did not always require them. 
Alienation does not offer a balanced account of Marx’s ideas. In 
the text, I specifically state that this is Marxism viewed from the 
vantage point of the acting and acted upon individual. As such, it is 
a version of Marxism, a version whose necessary distortions are the 
result of where it begins and what it focuses on. Any detailed 
account of Marx’s views in one area is open to the same qualifica¬ 
tion, and this applies - in my opinion - to Marx’s own treatment of 
capitalist political economy in Capital. I do not believe the one¬ 
sidedness of Alienation is as extreme as that found in most other 
interpretations of Marx, where it is often coupled with an attempt to 
separate individual theories from the system. Furthermore, unlike 
most writers on Marxism, I am conscious of trying to present a 
complex whole through a single perspective and of the necessary 
implications and distortions in my approach. At the beginning of 
the final chapter, I call for studies of other theories, especially of 
Marx’s materialist conception of history, as a way of righting what¬ 
ever distortions occur from my focus on alienation. Equally impor¬ 
tant, I believe that in the philosophy of internal relations I have 
isolated the philosophical framework necessary to understand these 
distortions and to correct them. 

What are the distortions of Marxism to be found in Alienation? 
In light of the criticisms mentioned above, it might havd been help¬ 
ful if 1 had been more explicit in labelling my stress on identity one 
of the distortions inherent in an account of alienation. If the philoso¬ 
phy of internal relations permits, as I have argued, the logical coex¬ 
istence of identity and difference, Marx’s theory of alienation - 
with its chief function of integrating new information into a people- 
centered intellectual reconstruction - gives disproportionate atten¬ 
tion to the moment of identity. From the vantage point of the act¬ 
ing and acted upon individual, Alienation treats labor, value, 
capital, class, state, etc. as forms of each other and as expressions 
of a common whole, with the main negative result that social trans¬ 
formation (the core subject of Marxist history) is seriously under- 
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developed. A possible exception is my account of Marx's concepts, 
where meanings are shown again and again to evolve with changing 
conditions. The primacy of the mode of production and the objective 
facet of social and economic contradictions in particular suffer 
from this focus on alienation. They are not so much neglected as 
short-changed, given their overall importance for Marx. Those crit¬ 
ics who accuse me of not paying enough attention to capitalism as 
an emergent system and to the distinctions which press toward a 
socialist solution are therefore correct, albeit for the wrong reasons. 
While clarifying the human costs and problems of capitalism and 
the human potential of a new communist order, the theory of alien¬ 
ation simply offers an inadequate perspective for comprehending 
the complex dynamic of historical change and consequently, too, 
for uncovering the real possibilities of human liberation. If Marx 
(after the pattern of Feuerbach’s transformative critique of Hegel) 
had to put the individual in the center of human history in order to 
grasp the full dimensions of his problem, both finding the solution 
and helping to bring it about required other ways of organizing the 
‘facts’. 

The theory which brings into clearest focus those elements in 
Marxism which have been most distorted in Alienation - 
particularly the mode of production, objective contradictions and 
class structure - is the materalist conception of history. Unfortun¬ 
ately, most accounts of this theory, by Marxists and non-Marxists 
alike, play down or dismiss completely the moment of identity in 
the dialectic and degenerate into one or another versions of eco¬ 
nomic determinism. If the theory of alienation underplays some of 
the distinctions that lie at the core of Marx’s historical dynamic, 
the materialist conception of history is equally at fault for under¬ 
playing the identity of its varied elements as forms of each other 
and of a common whole. The philosophy of internal relations pro¬ 
vides the corrective to this double distortion by enabling us to grasp 
Marx’s different theories as so many one-sided (in the sense of 
uni-dimensional and therefore incomplete) versions of the same 
system and to interpret each theory in a manner that is compatible 
with the others. 

As regards the materialist conception of history, this is perhaps 
most evident in the place occupied by reciprocal effect. On the 
basis of the philosophy of internal relations, the mutual dependence 
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of all elements in the world is conceived of in terms of a constant, 
nuilti-faceted interaction. This does not rule out causal relation¬ 
ships, where one element or structure or event is primarily respon 
sible for a change in the form or function of others, but simply 
qualifies them. Whenever a causal claim is made, the interactive 
context limits the possibilities of what is being asserted and what, 
apparently, is being denied. In the text, I spoke of Marx’s causal 
claims setting out the most important influence among processes 
whose reciprocal effect is taken for granted. Since I was only inter¬ 
ested in clarifying the logic involved, how and to what degree such 
influences are decisive was not discussed - except in the formation 
of alienated character and social relations. The actual working 
through of the causal role of the mode of production in capitalism 
as through history, given the assumption of reciprocal effect, is the 
central concern of the materalist conception of history. 

In tracing the special influence Marx attributes to the mode of 
production, the philosophy of internal relations also puts us on 
guard against taking the units of his subject matter - including 
mode of production - as given and unchanging. The subject of 
Marx’s study are the real people, conditions and events of human 
history, but the actual units in which he investigates and records his 
views are individuated and vary somewhat, as I have shown, with 
his purpose and the then state of his knowledge. The concepts 
which convey these units likewise experience some elasticity in 
their meanings. Even the unit, history, undergoes significant varia¬ 
tions: Marx sometimes has in mind natural history, sometimes 
human history, sometimes the history of class society, sometimes 
the history of capitalist society (earlier and later times viewed in 
terms of the origins and future possibilites of this society), and 
sometimes the history of developed English (or French, or 
German, or Dutch, or American) capitalism. The extension of 
other major units in Marx's analysis vary depending on the bound¬ 
aries established for ‘history’. Thus, man in history, grasped as his¬ 
tory of the natural world, can only be a thing of nature or natural 
being, amenable only to natural laws. In history, conceived of as 
history of the species, he is abstracted as a human being as distinct 
from other animals. In history, conceived of as history of classes, 
man is abstracted as a class being, the real subject of history on 
this dimension being classes. In history, conceived of as the history 
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of capitalism, as a story which begins in the present and moves 
backwards, man is abstracted as the typical product of capitalism 
who serves as the main subject of Alienation. In history, conceived 
of as the history of modem English (or French or American) capi¬ 
talism, man is abstracted as particular nations, religions and parties 
as well as factions of classes, and has begun to acquire the distin¬ 
guishing qualities that justify individual names and domiciles. Only 
on this level of abstraction of ‘history’ can we begin to speak about 
motivation and choice. 

What kind of economic processes are and can be determining, 
and the sense in which they are determining, are also affected by 
the level of abstraction of ‘history’ with which one is 
operating. For example, where capitalism is the accepted frame¬ 
work, the belief in the primacy of economic forces is based mainly 
on a detailed study of the capitalist political economy and admits 
to all the alternative developments that Marx found to be 
there. Moreover, consumption, distribution and exchange share 
this primacy with production because that is what capitalism is like. 
Whereas in history, understood as history of the species, economic 
processes enter into Marx’s schema either as part of his conception 
of human nature (through the relations he posits between produc¬ 
tive activity and man’s powers, needs and nature itself) or as low 
level generalizations based on research in a limited number of 
societies. The more general claims about history organized in this 
way (really, on this level) - such as that man has to eat before he 
can engage in politics, culture, etc.-are less open to exceptions 
than the more specific claims directed to history understood as the 
history of capitalism. 

The ongoing debate over Marx’s determinism - a debate In which 
neither side suffers from a lack of quotations — can be largely 
resolved by concentrating on the character of the abstraction ‘his¬ 
tory’ in each contested claim. Instead of arguing whether Marx is 
or is not a determinist, the debate will have shifted to uncovering 
where he is and where he is not, and to accounting for how he can 
be both. Since Marx often changes levels of abstraction - and the 
logic of explanation appropriate to each level differs - this approach 
would enable us to account for apparently contradictory claims 
regarding freedom and necessity in the same work. An alternative 
approach to the determinism debate is the one adopted in Aliena - 
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lion, which underscores the elastic meaning of ‘cause* and ‘deter¬ 
mine’, but this does not bring out adequately the reasons for such 
variations. If Marx’s materialist conception of history, then, dealt 
with the determining role in history of the mode of production, 
neither mode of production nor history, nor the sense in which the 
one is said to determine the other can be correctly interpreted with¬ 
out the aid (explicitly here, or implicitly as in the works of Lukacs, 
Sartre, Marcuse, Lefebvre, Kosik and a few others) of the philos¬ 
ophy of internal relations. While I am under no illusion of having 
explained the materialist conception of history in this brief space, I 
have tried tc suggest what an explanation based on the philosophy 
of internal relations would look like. 

Finally, I would like to draw attention to the fact that only a few 
of those who criticized my presentation of Marxism within a frame¬ 
work of internal relations seem to share my deep concern with the 
problems posed by Marx’s unusual use of language. Without ever 
denying the assembled evidence or offering definitions of their own, 
most critics simply assume that the distinctions which I am said to 
miss or underplay can be clearly and directly stated: ‘Marx 
believed the mode of production is primary’, ‘For him, the base 
determines the superstructure’, and so on. But it was the problem 
of finding different and apparently contradictory statements of the 
same distinction, and of feeling deeply the kind of dilemma voiced 
by Pareto at the start of this book that precipitated my own inquiry 
into Marx’s epistemology. Marx’s words are like bats: one can see 
in them both birds and mice. Unless the seriousness of this problem 
is admitted, the solution which is offered in Alienation will seem at 
the least unnecessary (as it has to some) and probably false and 
destructive (as it has to others). Perhaps no one who disagrees 
\wth Chapter I of my book, where this problem is first set out, 
should read any further. In the meantime, it is imeumbent upon 
critics who recognize the difficulties of understanding Marx’s lan¬ 
guage, but reject the philosophy of Internal relations, to offer - as 
none yet have done - another explanation for the same disquieting 
practises. ° 


Notes to the text 


1 Karl Marx, Introduction, A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
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20 Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, trans. Martin 
Milligan (Moscow, 1959), p. 103. 

21 Acton, The Illusion of the Epoch, p. 166. In the same vein, Acton 
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private property are . . identical expressions', 1 take him to mean 
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tises throughout Marx's writings, early and late. 
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2 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 302. 

3 Ibid. p. 300. 

4 Ibid. p. 294. . . „ . . , _ 

5 Selected Correspondence, p. 12. See too, Introduction, Political Econ¬ 
omy, p. 301 and The Poverty of Philosophy, pp. 117-22. 

6 The Communist Manifesto, p. 33. 

7 Capital, l. 209. 

8 Grundrisse, p. 412. 

9 Capital, ill, 794-5; Capital, i, 153, Ibid. p. 571. 

10 Marx also says, ‘Capital ... is nothing without wage-labor, value, 
money, price, etc.' Introduction, Political Economy, p. 292. 

11 Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, trans. G. A. Bonner and Emile 
Burns (London. 1951). p. 302. 

12 The Communist Manifesto, p. 36 

13 Max Hirsch, Democracy versus Socialism (New York, 1901), pp. 
80 -1. 

14 Capital, in. 794; Marx, Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, ed. E. I. 
Hobsbawm and trans, lack Cohen (New York, 1965), p. 120; The 
Poverty of Philosophy, p. 137. 

15 Though generally translated as 'relation', Verhiiltnis is sometimes ren¬ 
dered as 'condition', 'proportion' or 'reaction', which should indicate 
something of its special sense. Maximilien Rubel has mentioned to 
the author that Verhiiltnis, coming incessantly into the discussion, 
was perhaps ihe most difficult term he had to deal with in his many 
translations of Marx’s writings into French. As well as using the 
French equivalents of the words already listed, Rubel also rendered 
Verhiiltnis, on occasion, as systime, structure and problime. Another 
complication arises from the fact that Beiiehung, another standard 
term in Marx’s vocabulary, can also be translated into English as 
'relation', though it is generally translated as 'connection’. I intend the 
concept ‘relation’ to contain the same complexities which I take to 
exist in Marx's concept Verhiiltnis. 
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17 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 276. 

18 Ibid, p 2'8 Alfred Meyer has ventured close to this formulation by 
presenting Marxism as among other things a system of 'reciprocally 
interdependent variables’. A. G. Meyer, Marxism: The Unity of 
Theory and Practise (Ann Arbor, 1963), pp. 24ff. But this still begi 
all the old questions regarding the quality of their interdependence: If 
the variables are logically independent, how can they reciprocally 
affect one another? If they are not, what does this mean? It is my 
impression that in this manner what is called ‘functionalism’ Is gener¬ 
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Marxism, friends and foes alike, talk of 'interdependence' and 'inter¬ 
action' is simply a matter of papering over the cracks. But once these 
cracks appear (once we ascribe a logical independence to factors), 
they cannot be gotten rid of so easily; and if we take the further step 
and dismiss the notion of logical independence, the entire terrain of 
what is taken for granted has been radically altered. 

19 Capital, 1, 19. 

20 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 292. 

21 Ibid. p. 291. The ‘totality’ of social life which Marx seeks to explain 
is, as he tells us on another occasion, ‘the reciprocal action of these 
various sides on one another’. The German Ideology, p. 28. 

22 Engels, Dialectics of Nature, trans. Clement Dult (Moscow, 1954), 
pp. 267-8. 

23 It is highly significant too that In his political and historical works, as 
opposed to his more theoretical writings in economics and philoso¬ 
phy, Marx seldom uses bestinunen (’determine’), preferring to char¬ 
acterize relations in these areas with more flexible sounding expres¬ 
sions. English translators have tended to reinforce whatever ‘deter- 
minist' bias is present in Marx's work by generally translating bedln- 
gen (which can mean ‘condition’ or ‘determine’) as ‘determine’. Com¬ 
pare, for example, the opening chapter of The German Ideology with 
the German original. 

24 Paul Lafargue, 'Reminiscences of Marx’, Reminiscences of Marx and 
Engels (Moscow, no date), p. 78. Lafargue was Marx’s son-in-law, 
and the only person to whom Marx ever dictated any work. Conse¬ 
quently, Lafargue was in an excellent position to observe the older 
man’s thinking. Of his subject matter, Lafargue says, Marx ’did not 
see a thing singly, in itself and for itself, separate from its surround¬ 
ings: he saw a highly complicated world in continual motion’. Then, 
quoting Vico who said. Thing is a body only for God, who knows 
everything; for man, who knows only the exterior, it is only the sur¬ 
face’, Lafargue claims that Marx grasped things in the manner of 
Vico’s God. 

25 Theories of Surplus-Value, p. 185. Elsewhere, Marx refers to the 
‘destination’ of man being to develop his powers. Die Deutsche Ideo¬ 
logic, Werke, m, 273. 

26 Of economic laws and the political economy of his day, Marx says, 
it docs not comprehend these laws — that is, it docs not demonstrate 
how they arise from the very nature of private property’. 1844 Manu¬ 
scripts, pp. 67-8. The changes occurring in private property (which 
he inflates here to the size of the economy) are said to be discover¬ 
able in its component relations. 
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27 Quoted in M. Rubel, *les Premitres lectures tccnomiques de Karl 
Mark (it),’ Eludes de morxologie, Cahiers de 1'I.S.E.A., Sene 5, no. 

2 (October 1959), p. 52. , . 

26 Copilot, l 8. He also speaks of *n general rate of surplus-value - 
viewed ns a tendency, like all other laws. Copilot , III, 172. 

29 Capital, u 80. 

30 Selected Correspondence, p. 12. 

32 Herbert Marcuse, Henson and Revolution (Boston, 1964), pp. 295-6. 
Unfortunately, Marcuse does not attempt to explain how such a use 
of terms is possible, what it presupposes in the way of a conceptual 
scheme, and the problems of communication it necessarily poses. 
Without the foundations which I try to supply in Chapters 2 and 3 of 
this work, such correct insights-of which there are many in the 
writings of Marcuse. Korsch, Lukfics. H. Lefebvre, Goldman, Dunay- 
evskaya, Sartre. Sweczy, Kosik the early Hook and a few others - are 
left to hang unsupported, and are in the final analysis unconvincing. 

33 1844 Manuscripts, p. 105. 

34 Marx, Capital, n (Moscow, 1957), 226. 

35 ‘Zur Kritik der Hegclschen Rechtsphilosophie, Wcrke, i, 385, 
Selected Correspondence, p. 484. Other striking examples of what 
most readers must consider a misuse of words are Engels reference 
to race as an 'economic factor', and Marx’s reference to the commu¬ 
nity as a 'force of production’, ibid. p. 517; Pre-Capitalist Economic 
Formations, p. 94. 

37 Engels!’ Preface. Capital, m, 13. Because the appearance of things is 
constantly changing, Engels declares, *the unity of concept an 
appearance manifests itself as essentially an infinite process. Selected 
Correspondence, p. 529. 

38 Sartre offers an enlightening comparison between Marx, whose con¬ 
cepts evolve with history and his research into it, and modern Marx¬ 
ists, whose concepts remain unaffected by social change; The open 
concepts of Marixsm have closed in.' Jean Pau Sartre, Tfl ‘ Prob,e ™ 
of Method, trans. Hazel E. Barnes (London, 1963), pp. 26-34. On 
this subject, see too, Henri Lefebvre, Logiquc formelle - logique 
dhlectique (Paris, 1947), pp. 204—11. 

39 Carew-Hunt, Theory and Practice of Communism, p. 50. 

40 The conception of meaning presented here can also be found in 
Hegel. Hook is one of the few commentators who recognizes their 
common and unusual approach to meaning, when, referring to the 
views of Marx and Hegel, he says. ‘Meanings must develop with the 
objects of which they are the meanings. Otherwise, they cannot be 
adequate to their subject matter.' Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx 

(Ann Arbor, 1962), pp. 65-6. . . , , 

It is interesting to note that one of the major r «a“ ns . thnt | "”* 
current linguistic philosophy to make a radical distinction between 
what a term means and what it refers to (between definitions and 
descriptions) is the alleged instability of the latter. To equate what a 
term means with what it refers to is first, to have meanings which 
change with time and place (sometimes drastically), and second. to 
get Involved with those conditions In the real world which help make 
what is being directly referred to what it is. In short, this conception 
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of meaning inclines one toward a conception of internal relations. Ii 
is from this exposed position that the currently in vogue question, 
'Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the use,’ marks a total retreat. 

41 Capitol, in, 795. 

chapter 3: The philosophy of internal relations 

1 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 270. 

2 Outside Marx’s peculiar conception of things as Relations, there ii 
nothing sc unusual in viewing the whole as bound up in some sense 
in each of its parts. Writing in 1880, William James says, 'it is a 
common platitude that a complete acquaintance with any one thing, 
however small, would require a knowledge of the entire universe. Not 
a sparrow falls to the ground but some of the remote conditions of 
his fall are to be found in the milky way, in our federal constitution 
or in the early history of Europe.* William James, ‘Great Men and 
Their Environment’ in The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popu¬ 
lar Philosophy (New York, 1956), p. 216. I remain unconvinced, 
however, that what James calls a 'platitude* ever really was so com¬ 
mon, or that if it was it is now, or that if it was and is now that it has 
ever been more than an unintegrated hypothesis for most of the 
thinkers concerned. Marx's philosophy of internal relations goes 
further by conceptualizing these ties in each part and was-as I hope 
to show - thoroughly integrated in his work. 

3 1844 Manuscripts, p. 103. 

4 'Thesis on Feuerbach’, The German Ideology, p. 198. 

5 Capital, i, 202. 

6 Selected Correspondence, p. 221. 

7 1844 Manuscripts, p. 74. 

8 Ibid, p, 156, 

9 Capital, i, 10; Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, pp. 84-5. 

10 Kamenka has noted that Marx sometimes incorporates nature In 
man, but he treats this as an unfortunate metaphysical departure and 
an occasion for criticism. Eugene Kamenka, The Ethical Foundations 
of Marxism (London, 1962), pp. 97-9. 

11 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 68-9. 

12 Ibid. p. 157. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Engels, whose extensive studies in the physical sciences were well 
known to Marx, never offers what we ordinarily take to be a causal 
explanation. Instead, his position is that ‘natural science confirms 
what Hegel has stud . . . that reciprocal action is the true causa 
finalis of things. We cannot go back further than to knowledge of 
this reciprocal action, for the very reason that there is nothing behind 
to know.’ Dialectics of Nature, p. 307. And this mutual effect does 
not occur between conceptually distinct parts, for as Engels tells us, 
"What Hegel calls reciprocal action is the organic body’. Ibid, p. 406. 
To explain change in the physical world by referring to the reciprocal 
action of its parts is said to be the same thing as presenting the world 
as an organic body. 

15 Hook, From Hegel to Marx, p. 62. 

16 We come across a similar problem within the mode of production 
itself in trying to grasp the tie Marx posits between the distribution 
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of the means of production and the distribution of the working popu¬ 
lation that corresponds to it. Unless the physical means of production 
are conceived of as internally related to the people who work them, 
the distribution of the two cannot be part of an organic union, allow¬ 
ing for full reciprocal effect. In this case, there will be a strong temp¬ 
tation to interpret this relation causally, to find that the distribution 
of the means of production determines the distribution of population. 
Whereas Marx himself refers to the latter’s tie to the former as a 
‘further determination of the same Relation' (eine weilere Bestirn- 
mung dessclben Verhiiltnlsses). ‘Einleitung’, Grundrisse, p. 17. This 
has been mistranslated in the English verion as ‘what is practically 
another wording of the same fact’. Introduction, Political Economy. 
p. 286. It is in this manner that the interpretation I am offering is 
often hidden by translators who do not know quite what sense to 
make of Verhiiltnls. 

17 Sidney Hook. Marx and the Marxists (Princeton, 1955), pp. 37, 36. 

18 Marx and Engels, Gesamtausgabe, ed. V. Adoratsky, i:2 (Berlin, 
1932), 99-112. 

19 B. Spinoza, Ethics, trans. A. Boyle (London, 1925), particularly 
Parts I and It. 

20 G. W. Leibniz, Nouveaux essais stir Ventendement humain (Paris, 
1966), p. 195. For the clearest statement of Leibniz's views on this 
subject, sec his Monadologie (Paris, 1952). 

21 G. W. F. Hegel. The Logic of Hegel, trans. from The Encyclopaedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences by William Wallace (Oxford, 1965), p. 
211. Marx's own use of ‘identity’ Is treated further in Chapter 6. 

22 G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, trans. J. B. Bailtie 
(London, 1964), p. 81. 

23 Ibid. p. 85. Truth which can only be presented In the form of system 
can only be evaluated by the criterion of coherence. On one occasion, 
Hegel goes so far as to equate truth with consistency. Logic of Hegel, 
p. 52. Such an approach to truth sets as the number one problem of 
logic to ‘examine the forms of thought touching their ability to hold 
truth’, that is, roughly, how much of the system which is the whole 
truth is actually conceptualized (brought to the fore and made an 
object of consciousness) in each of our concepts. Ibid. 

24 Typical of statements which indicate this distinction Is Marx’s claim 
that "The Phenomenology is, therefore, an occult critique ... but 
inasmuch as it keeps steadily in view man’s estrangement, even 
though man appears only in the shape of mind, there lie concealed in 
it all the elements of criticism, already prepared and elaborated in a 
manner often rising far above the Hegelian slandpoint’ (Marx’s 
emphasis). 1844 Manuscripts, p. 150. 

25 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 293. 

26 Of Hegel’s philosophy, Feuerbach had said, ‘We only have to make 
of the predicate a subject, and of this subject the object and principle, 
we only have therefore to invert speculative philosophy in order to 
have the revealed truth, pure and naked truth.’ Ludwig Feuerbach, 
’VorlSufige Thesen zur Reformation der Philosophic’, Samtliche 
Werke, ed. v. Wilhelm Bolin and Friedrich Jodi. It (Stuttgart, 1959), 
224. In the inversion performed by Feuerbach, the notion of internal 
relations remains unaltered. 
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27 Mark’s critique of Hegel (which includes as well, it must be noted, 
his favorable remarks) is to be found throughout his writings. The 
most important discussions of Hegel occur in the 1844 Manuscripts, 
pp. 142—71; ‘Atis der Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie. Kritik 
des Hegelschen Staatsrechts’, Werke, i, 201-336; and Zur Kritik ties 
Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie. Einleitung’, ibid. pp. 378-91. I would 
also add, since it is perhaps the clearest treatment of Hegel's central 
philosophical fault, Marx’s attack on the ‘Mystery of Speculative 
Construclion’ in The Holy Family, pp. 78-83. Despite all the pages 
devoted lo Hegel, however, Marx's position is nowhere fully worked 
out. On ihe whole, because most of what he wrote on this subject 
came early in life and was more often than not directed against 
thinkers who had accepted the worst of Hegel, Marx’s attitude 
appears more negative than it really is. Later on, he often mentioned 
in letters to friends (Engels, Kugelmnnn, Dietzgen) that he Would 
like to write something on the positive value of Hegel's method, but 
he never had the opportunity to do so. My own sketchy and one¬ 
sided treatment of the Marx-Hegel link can be supplemented by read¬ 
ing Marcuse’s Reason and Revolution and Shlomo Avineri’s The 
Social and Political Thought of Karl Marx (Cambridge, 1968). 

28 The widespread impression that the Young Hegelians were always 
Critical Critics, an impression due mainly to Marx’s attack on them 
in The Holy Family and Hook’s popular study. From Hegel to Marx, 
has recently been corrected in David McLelian's The Young Hegeli¬ 
ans and Karl Marx (London, 1969). 

29 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, xxxvm (Philosophical Notebooks) 
(Moscow, 1961), 180. It is interesting to speculate what revisions 
this late enthusiasm for Hegel would have caused in Lenin’s major 
philosophical effort, Materialism and Empirio-Critlclsm (1909), writ¬ 
ten at a time when - according to Lenin-’none of the Marxists 
understood Marx’. 

30 In a poem written in 1837, when Marx was only nineteen years old, 
Kant’s and Fichte’s preoccupation with the world of thought is con¬ 
trasted with his own concern for Ihe everyday life of man. Gesam- 
tausgabe, i: 2, 42. It is in this context that Marx’s oft quoted letter to 
his father, written in the same year, in which he speaks of moving 
’closer’ to the Hegelian view of the world, must be understood. 
Marx, Friihe Schriften, i (Stuttgart, 1962), 15. 

31 Quoted in Eugene Dietzgen, ’Life of Joseph Dietzgen’ in Joseph 
Dietzgen, The Positive Outcome of Philosophy, trans. W. W. Craik 
(Chicago, 1928), p. 15. Marx's enthusiasm for Dietzgen was not 
unqualified. To Kugelmann, he writes of a 'certain confusion and .. . 
too frequent repetition’ in a manuscript that Dietzgen had sent him, 
but makes it clear that despite this the work ‘contains much that Is 
excellent’. Letters to Dr. Kugelmann (London, 1941), p. 80. Since 
these comments were directed to the manuscript of Dietzgen's work 
and forwarded to him, it is not unlikely that they affected the pub¬ 
lished version. 

32 Engels writes, 'And this materialist dialectic, which for years has 
been our best working tool and our sharpest weapon, was, remarka¬ 
bly enough, discovered not only by us, but also, independently of us 
and even of Hegel, by Joseph Dietzgen.’ Engels, ‘Feuerbach and the 
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End of Classical German Philosophy', in Marx and Engels, Selected 
Writings, 11 (Moscow, 1951), 350-1. Engels loo was not altogether 
unambiguous in his estimation of Dietzgen, whose work he, like 
Marx, first saw in manuscript form. Writing to Marx, Engels com¬ 
plains that Dictzgen's use of the dialectic appears ‘more in flashes 
than as a connected whole*. On the other hand, the account .of the 
thing-in-ilself as a thing made of thought’ is scored as ‘brilliant’. 
Selected Correspondence, p. 252. 

33 Anton Pannckoek, Lenin as Philosopher, trans. by the author (New 
York, 1948), p. 24. This is the nature of their relationship; whether 
one accepts the claims made by Pannckoek is something else again 

34 Dietzgen, The Positive Outcome of Philosophy, p. 96. 

35 Ibid. p. 110. This approach to truth is accompanied, bs in the case of 
Hegel, by a use of ‘identity’ to express what 1 have called ‘relational 
equality’. Ibid. p. 111. 

36 Ibid. p. 103. 

37 Dietzgen asks further, ’Is not every thing a part, is not every part a 
thing? Is the color of a leaf less of a thing than that leaf itself? . 
Color is only the sum of reactions of the leaf, light, and eye, and so 
is all the rest of the matter of a leaf an aggregate of different interac¬ 
tions. In the same way in which our faculty of thought deprives a 
leaf of its color attribute and sets it apart as a "thing itself", may we 
continue to deprive that leaf of all its other attributes, and so doing 
we finally take away everything that makes the leaf. Color is accord- 
ing to its quality no less a substance than the leaf, and the leaf is no 
less an attribute than its color. As the color is an attribute of the 
leaf, so the leaf is an attribute of the tree, the tree an attribute of the 
earth, the earth an attribute of the universe. The universe is the sub¬ 
stance, substance in general, and all other substances are In relation 
to it only particular substances of attributes. But by this world-sub¬ 
stance is revealed the fact, that the essence of the thing-ln-itself, as 
distinguished from its manifestations, is only a concept of the mind 
or mental thing' (Dictzgen’s emphasis). Ibid. pp. 103-4. It should be 
recalled that it is Dietzgen’s account of the ’thing-in-itself as a thing 
made of thought’ which Engels said was ‘brilliant’. 

38 Ibid. p. 103. 

39 Ibid. p. 119. , , . 

40 Ibid. p. 120. Though Dietzgen makes a determined assault on the 
empiricist dogma that perception is passive and that our mind merely 
registers the effect produced upon it by external reality, his account 
of the conceptualization process remains partial. The link with lan¬ 
guage is underdeveloped, and the effect of physical needs and of var¬ 
ious social and economic structures on conceptualization requires elu¬ 
cidation Much of the relevant work on these subjects, of course, was 
unavailable in Dietzgen’s time, but what was available - such as 
Marx’s own writings - was not always put to the best use. 

41 It is because of the supposed inability of this relational view to house 
structures that Althusser rejects the conclusion to which so much of 
his work points. Instead, after clearly demonstrating the impossibility 
of isolating social factors in Marxism, he argues that Marx instigates 
a revolution in philosophy by making the ‘structure of the whole' (a 
previously untried concept) ultimately responsible for the character 
and development of any part. Louis Althusser, TObjet du Capital, 
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Lire te Capital, II. ed. by the aulhor (Paris, 1965), 166ff. On my 
view, Ir attempting to reconstruct the whole from each major vantage 
point, Marx is erecting-if we insist on this expression - as mnny 
structures of the whole as there are major units in his analysis. The 
whole grasped as the interrelated conditions necessary for the exist¬ 
ence of capital has a somewhat different structure from this same 
whole grasped as the interrelated conditions necessary for the aliens 
tion of workers, and so on. The difference in where we begin leads to 
a difference in perspective, in the size and importance of other fuc 
tors, ard m the relevance of the various ties between them. Althns- 
ser s fundamental error lies in misusing the concept of structure in 
much the same way that Hegel misused the concept of idea; that is, a 
generalization based on examining many particular instances (in this 
case, various particular structures of the whole) is treated as an inde¬ 
pendent entity, which is then used to determine the very parts that 
gave rise to it. Althusser has in fact confused structure with complex¬ 
ity, so that when Marx speaks of the social whole as an ‘already 
gwen concrete and living aggregate’ (schon gegebnen konkreten, 
lebendtfen Gamen), Grundrisse, p. 22. Althusser paraphrases this as 
a complex, structured, already given whole’ (un tout compkxe struc¬ 
ture rfd/r) donate'). Althusser, Pour Marx (Paris, 1966), p. 198. The 
transition, apparently slight but possessing serious ramifications, from 
the Idea of complexity to that of structure, has no basis in Marx’s 
text. 

42 After Dietzgen, the philosophy of internal relations has been largely 
ignored by Marx’s followers and critics alike. Though a number of 
writers have alluded to relational elements in Marx’s thought, I am 
not aware of a single full-scale study of the philosophy in which they 
are embedded, with the possible exception of H. Levy’s A Philosophy 
for a Modern Man (London, 1938). As a result, it was left to think- 
en as far removed from the Marxist tradition as F. H. Bradley and 
Alfred North Whitehead (to mention only the major figures) to con¬ 
tinue wrestling with the problems posed by this relational conception. 

‘ or ex ^T ple ’ H ’ Brad,e V- Appearance and Reality (London, 
1920), pp. 25-34, 572-85, where there is a particularly good discus¬ 
sion of the concept ’relation’. Though burdened with a cumbersome 
jargon, Whitehead’s is (along with Levy’s book) the most noteworthy 
attempt to work out a relational view of physical nature. See espe¬ 
cially his The Concept of Nature (Ann Arbor, 1957), and Process 
and Reality (London, 1929). 

chapter 4: Is there a Marxian ethic? 

1 Capital, l, 80. 

2 Die Deutsche Ideologic, Werke, ill, 394-5. 

3 Howard Selsam, Socialism and Ethics (New York, 1943), p. 52. 

4 The best study of the social and economic origins of stock ethical 
terms is William Ash’s Marxism and Moral Concepts (New York, 
1964). 

5 Quoted in M. Rubel, ‘Introduction & l’6thlque marxienne’, Pages 
choisles pour tine tthique sociallste (Paris, 1948), p. xl. 

6 Lafargue, 'Reminiscences of Marx', Reminiscences, p. 70. 

7 Charles Taylor, 'Marxism and Empiricism’, in British Analytical Phil- 
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Icsophy, ed. Bernard ' Vil,ianls and A,an Mon,efiore (Lo,,don ’ ,966) ' 

_ £. 24 l „ » of Rubel’s views on Marx’s ethics is found In 

8 I he -r fl '. ^ t S ! Bt l ^cnt*f>ned above (see note 5), though the role of 
'*• 'Tt '?" .hoiifiht also constitutes a major theme in his Karl 
ethics »n Marxs tho«8 p intdlectlteHe (Paris , 1957). 

Marx,essmdebiogW" y ^ Uyfh Karl Marx (Cambridge. 

9 T,,C ^? r ' 1 ^Tucker also tries to make a case that Marxism is 
1964), pp. 21-2. T syste(n (p p 22-4), but the parallels which do 
structurally a religi . drawing any firm conclusions from them 
ex.st are superficial.* undemanding of both Marxism and reli- 
only serves to hamP e * 

, n £i° n . . . , „ c ■rtiorality’ as *a doctrine touching the fundamen- 

10 Taylor, who define fo ieatize it> w j, ere “fundamental" good Is 

tal good and the j s inescapable and universally the good 

taken to mean a j sm as a moral system, for communism does 

of man, can treat at ,(, c t,- me anc ] Marx’s conception of human 

apply to everyone * ’ guarantee that what occurs in communism is 
fulfillment serves* '"'Marxism and Empiricism’, British Analytical 

lC l However, for reasons given in the text, this 

Philosophy , pp. 2 |> r0 ad definition of morality, and one likely to 

?c"as“ rmisunde»"8 ° f ,he vh "* Tay,or ,9 * ryi " g '° e,Uddate - 

11 1844 Manuscripts, f * Z _ ' 

12 The German the nece sssry tie between ‘facts' and ‘values' 

13 In one form or an ecn brought out by many critics. Isaiah Berlin, 

In Marx s works ha ® me nted that ‘in reposition to the majority of 
for example, has c"i of his , ime Marx believed that values could 
the democratic the™' iso i a ,j on f rom f act s but necessarily depended 
not be contcmplateu . ,j, e f RC { 8 were viewed’. Isaiah Berlin, Karl 
upon the manner i" g Once this is recognized, however, what 

Marx (London, 19 j low cou |d Marx do this and what are its 
remains to be ask«> ' , ? 

,4 «*» 1 «■ 

aw a t if^cr it ic 1 zes ‘humanism’ as a concept that docs not 

16 Althusser rightly c0 mprehension of its subject matter. Althusser, 
permit an adequate *■ 

EoiirMarxp. 256- f ^ pos { t ions taken by some of the major 

17 For helpful summ « S£e Tu H cker> philosophy and Myth In Karl 
writers on our si*> E Eu e Ka menka, The Ethical Foundations of 
Marx. pp. 1 Iff., ano ^ " 

Marxism (London. 

ch aptC r 3: Dialectic as outlook 

f i err Eugen DUhrlng's Revolution in Science 

1 ??' . Emile Burns (London, n.d.), Dialectics of 

[ Anti-Diihring l h and ,b e End of German Classical Philoso- 

Nature, and ‘Feuert*^** 

phy’. Selected Writi"S s ‘ 

2 Antl-Dtlhrlng, p .dution of Dialectical Materialism (New York. 

3 Z. A. Jordan, The * 1V 
1967), pp. 10-11. 
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4 Marx and Engels, Brlefwechset, n (Berlin, 1949), 404-5. 

5 Capital, r, 309; Gesamtausgabe, n, 3, 396. 

6 Jordan, Tie Evolution of Dialectical Materialism, pp. 11-12. 

7 The German Ideology, p. 35. 

8 The Sr. me kind of response can be given to the question whether (he 
dialectic is in the world or in people’s minds thinking about the 
world. When the logical distinction between the two is rejected, a 
question which assumes it cannot be asked. In this case, it is impor¬ 
tant to realize that nature is invariably conceptualized (even as 
*nature’) and that people’s minds are part of nature in reciprocal 
interaction with its other parts (see the discussion of Dietzgen in 
Chapter 3). The claim, therefore, that the dialectic exists In nature 
and the claim that it exists in people’s minds are ‘identical’. 

9 Anti-Diihring, pp. 26-7. General statements of this kind on the dia¬ 
lectical outlook appear often in Engels’ later works. Another good 
example is his claim that the dialectic 'grasps things and their images, 
ideas, essentially in their interconnection, in their sequence, theh 
movement, their birth and death*. Ibid. p. 29. 

10 Ibid. p. 27 

11 Dialectics of Nature, p. 353. 

12 Ibid. pp. 328, 393. 

13 Ibid. p. 27. 

14 Capital, I, 309. 

15 Antl-Didnlng, p. 141. 

16 Examples of the law of the transformation of quantity to quality 
which Engels points to in Marx's writings include claims that money 
must be of a certain amount before it can become capital, and that 
the cooperation of many people creates 'a "new power", which Is 
essentially different than the sum of individual powers’. Ibid. pp. 
140-2. 

17 Dialectics of Nature, pp, 280-2. 

18 Anti-Diihring, p. 135. 

19 Ibid. p. 158. 

20 The contradiction between workers and capitalists can also be viewed 
as a contradiction between two separate entities, where the two are 
treated as major Relations independent of their roles as components 
of capital. In this case, the contradiction refers to the incompatible 
development of two entities which are necessarily related (each as a 
component of the other). 

21 Dialectics of Nature, p. 376. 

22 Ibid. p. 91. 

23 Engels claims that ‘Herr Diihring’s total lack of understanding as to 
the nature of dialectics is shown by the very fact that he regards it as 
a mere instrument through which things can be proved, as in a more 
limited way formal logic or elementary mathematics can be 
regarded.’ Anti-Diihring, pp. 150-1. 

24 Ibid. p. 150. 

25 On one occasion when Marx docs use them, in criticism of Proud¬ 
hon's attempt to appear Hegelian, his tone suggests more than a 
degree of skepticism: ‘Or, to speak Greek-we have thesis, anti¬ 
thesis, and synthesis.’ The Poverty of Philosophy, pp. 117-18. 
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chapter 6: Dialectic as inquiry and exposition 

1 Capital i 19. One of the better accounts of the dialectical method, 

whkh appeared originally in a Russian review of Capital, is given on 
nr. 17-19 of the Moscow edition. _ 

2 Marx says, it is necessary to observe the aetua! development tip 
the point when things are completely ripe, and it is only after that 
that we can "consume productively”, that is to say^ PneeU- 
Quoted in M. Rubel, 'La Russie dans 1 oeuvre de Ma " E "f® 18 '. 
leur correspondance avec Danielson, la Revue socialiste (April 

1950), p. 5. 

4 MTrx^omeUmes^pposes 'abstractions’ to 'concretes', where tbe whole 
is more apparent. Introduction, Political Economy, p. 293. A similar 
use of these two expressions is to be found in Hegel, who holds that 
to leave some aspects (for him 'determinations ) aside when repre- 
sentine an object ^Tto be 'abstract'; whereas a 'concrete'is said to be 
the object ‘conserved In the plentitude of its determinations. O. W. 
F. Hegel, Samtliche Werke, ed. Karl Rosenkranz, hi (Stuttgart, 

1927), 29. 

3 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 305. 

6 Selected Correspondence, p. 106. ._. 

7 Marx’s ability to treat apparently distinct elements as aspects of each 

7 In turn is seen when, referring to 'politics, art. literature. etc/ Ihe say, 
industry 'can be conceived as a part of that general IT » v e , Hent, Justa, 
that movement can be conceived of as a particular part of industry. 

8 Engels*claims ^tha? without Marx the understanding of capitalism 
would have occurred but more slowly and piecemeal, because Mara 
alone was capable of following all the economic categories in their 

dialectical motion, to link the phases of ^ e,r J e fl v ^°P m . c h ^ie of 
causes determining it, and to reconstruct the edifice of the whole of 
economics in a monument of science the individual ports of_ whi<* 
mutually supported and determined one another. Quoted in 
Lafargue, 'Reminiscences of Engels’, Reminiscences, p. 91. For a sim¬ 
ilar appreciation by Lafargue, see ibid. p. 78. t 

9 1844 Manuscripts, p. 68. As a statement of Maras problem thls is 
statement already imbued with the solution. By referring to these en¬ 
tities as ‘estrangement’, Marx shows that the major relat.onsincapi- 
taiist society have already been understood; it is his understanding of 
these relations which is expressed in the term estrangement. 

10 The German term Wescn has no exact equivalent in the English lan¬ 
guage. Besides 'essence', it is also translated on occasion by nature , 
•being’ and entity' The fact that Wesen, which always siiBgests cer¬ 
tain internal ties, can be rendered by ‘entRy’ may indicate that he 
relational sense Marx gives to social entities has some basis in tne 
German 3 language which readers of the English version of hi, work 

11 Marx equates man’s 'life-activity' with his ‘essential being*./AW- P- 
75- elsewhere, he calls the ‘essence of man the ensemble (aggregate) 
of sMiaT relations’. Thesis on Feuerbach'. The German Ifcojogyp 
198 And of communism Marx says, ‘Man appropriates his total es¬ 
sence in a total manner’. 1844 Manuscripts, p. 106. 
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12 For en example of the latter error, see Popper's The Open Society, H. 
107. Together with its synonyms, ‘hidden substratum' (verborgot 
Hintergrmd), ‘inner connections’ ( (mere Bande), ‘intrinsic move¬ 
ments’ < innerliche Bewegungen) - the list is not complete -'essence' 
bears a large responsibility for charges that Marxism is a metaphysi¬ 
cal system. 

13 Dialectic! of Nature, p. 308. 

14 Capital, I, 542. 

15 Letters to Kugelmann, p. 74. 

16 Capital, m, 797. See also Ibid. p. 307. 

17 Marx, ‘Wages, Price and Profit’, Selected Writings, I, 384. 

18 Engels takes a slightly different tack, pointing out that our senses give 
us access to different qualities or types of relations and says, 'to 
explain these different properties, accessible only to different senses, 
to bring them into connection with one another, is precisely the task 
of science', Dialectics of Nature, p. 309. 

19 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 68-9. 

20 Capital, I, 19. 

21 Selected Correspondence, p. 204. 

22 Lafargue, ‘Reminiscences’, Reminiscences, p, 78. Marx once com¬ 
pared his condition with that of the hero in Balzac's Unknown Mas¬ 
terpiece who, by painting and retouching, tried to reproduce on 
canvas, what he saw in his mind’s eye. Berlin. Karl Marx. p. 3. 

23 Capital, I, 23. 

24 Selected Correspondence, pp. 108, 110, 220-3. 

25 Selected Writings, I, 339. See also. Selected Correspondence, p. 108. 

26 Capital, in, 3. 

27 Introduction, Political Economy, pp. 274ff. 

28 Paul Sweezy, The Theory of Capitalist Development fNew York, 
1964), p. 11. 

29 Ibid. p. 18. 

30 Selected Correspondence, p. 386. 

31 Theories of Surplus-Value, p. 52; Capital. Ill, 378; 1844 Manuscripts, 
p. 83. 

32 Hear Plamenatz, for example: ‘We know that, according to Marx, 
the “relations of production” find “legal expression” in the system of 
property. Just what is meant by "finding legal expression" I do not 
pretend to know. Nevertheless, two inferences are, I think, permissi¬ 
ble: that the system of property is very closely connected with the 
"relations of production”, and that it is the latter which determines 
the former and not the other way about.’ Plamenatz, German Marx¬ 
ism and Russian Communism, p. 30. 

33 The German Ideology, p. 22. 

34 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 593. Mao Tse-Tung offers 
another relevant insight when he says that identity is the relation of 
two elements in an entity where each finds 'the presuppositions of its 
existence in the other’. Mao Tse-Tung, On Contradiction (Peking, 
1952), p. 42. 

35 It is in this sense that Marx declares, 'the social reality of nature, and 
human natural science, or natural science about man, are identical 
terms’. 1844 Manuscripts, p. m. Marx sometimes makes the same 
kind of equation without using the concept ‘identity’, as when he 
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says, 'the relation of the productive forces to the form of the inter¬ 
course is the relation of the form of the intercourse to the occupation 
or activity of the individuals’ (my emphasis). The German Ideology, 
p. 71. Another way of doing this is seen in the example, 'bourgeois, 
i.e., capital’. The Communist Manifesto, p. 21. 

36 See Chapters 9 and 14. 


CHAPTER 7 • Powers and needs 

I Capital, l, 609. 

3 Vernon Venable, Human Nature: the Marxian View (New York. 

4 Erich Fromm, Marx's Concept of Man (New York, 1963). 

5 Victor Cathrein, Socialism, trans. Victor Getticman (New York, 
1962); J. Y. Calvez, la Pensde de Karl Marx (Parts, 1956). For 
other discussions of Marx's conception of human nature from a pro¬ 
nounced Catholic point of view, see F. J. Sheed’s Communism and 
Man (London, 1938), and Pierre Bigo’s Marxisme et humanlsme 
(Paris, 1953). The recent upsurge of interest in Marx in German 
Protestant circles has also seen a lot of attention devoted to this 
aspect of his thought, particularly in the pages of the Marxlsnuisstu- 
dien, ed. Iring Fetscher (Tubingen, 1954-69), vols. t-vt. In this 
regard, see also Erich Thiel’s Das Menschcnbild des Jungeii Marx 
(Gottingen, 1957). In the post-Statin era, a number of studies of 
Marx’s views on man have been done by communists. Among the 
most interesting (and readily available) of these are Adam Schaff’s A 
Philosophy of Man (London, 1963), Lucien Sfcve’s Marxisme et 
tlitorie de la personnels (Paris, 1969), and the various essays found 
in Socialist Humanism, ed. Erich Fromm (New York. 1965). 

6 1844 Manuscripts, p. 156. 

7 Marx makes the distinction between natural and species powers 
explicit in criticism of Hegel’s belief that the essence of man is self- 
consciousness. Though the editor of the Manuscripts, following out 
the plan indicated by Marx (pp. 17-18), placed the criticism of 
Hegel at the end of the long third manuscript, It actually appears at 
the start of the third. This practise was followed by all three English 
translators of the work. Thus, while Marx makes clear the distinction 
between species and natural powers when he has just begun to oper¬ 
ate with it, his readers are forced to grapple with the developed 
forms of this distinction before they learn what it is about. I can only 
suggest that if Marx had prepared the 1844 Manuscripts for publica¬ 
tion, he would have treated this subject very early even if the bulk of 
the Hegel critique were left to the end. 

8 Marx. ’The Bourgeoisie and the Counter-Revolution’, Selected Writ¬ 
ings, 1, 64. , 

9 Bedurfnis can also be translated as ’want*, which suggests that this 
link may be due, at least in part, to the peculiarities of the German 
concept. This suggestion should not be pushed too far. 

10 Perhaps the most accurate statement of this relationship is that needs 
exist as the subjective aspect of powers. ’Power’ being the active, 
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change signifying concept in Marx’s system, properly has ‘need* sub¬ 
sumed under Itself, rather than the reverse- 

11 In a context where man's material life both shapes and is shaped by 
his needs, Marx says 'the production and satisfaction of these needs it 
an historical process'. The German Ideology, p. 71. 

12 Marx, Gnndrisse, p. 506. 

13 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 111-12. 

14 If Marx treats needs as most often arising ’directly from production 
or a state of alTairs based on production’, he does so because these 
same material forces are chiefly responsible for the development of 
man's powers. The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 45. 


chapter 8: Natural mar. 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 73. 

2 Ibid. p. 117. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Capitol, i, 341. The same power is represented in Marx's claim that 
‘the natural laws of life prescribe a social interchange between town 
and country'. Capital, III, 793. 

5 1844 Manuscripts, p. 156. 

6 Ibid. Unless otherwise slated, the following information on natural 
powers is taken from pp. 156-8 of this work. 

7 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 311. 

8 1844 Manuscripts, p. 157. ‘In effect the need of a thing is the evident, 
irrefutable proof that the thing belongs to my being, that the existence 
of this thing for me and its properly are the property ... of my 
being.' Gesamtausgabe, i: 3, 537. See too, The Holy Family, pp. 
162-3. 

9 1844 Manuscripts, p. 156. 

10 ‘Nature’ is generally used by Marx to refer to the world of objects. 
On one occasion, we read, 'Nature, including under the latter all 
objects, hence also society . . .’ Introduction, Political Economy, p. 
311., 

11 1844 Manuscripts, p. 156. The same link is brought out in such 
phrases as ‘the humaness of nature', and the 'intimate ties of man to 
the earth', and when Marx calls the earth the ‘true personal property 
of man', and says he is nature’. Ibid. pp. 150, 156, 164. For another 
long statement on this subject, see ibid. p. 74. 

12 If man, including his mental abilities and activities, and his objects 
are viewed as internally related, in what sense is Marx a 'materialist' 
thinker? The French communist Roger Garaudy says the fundamen¬ 
tal question of all philosophy is 'where to begin? With things or the 
conscience we have of them?' Roger Garaudy, Thiorie martrialiste 
de la connalssance (Paris, 1953), p. 1. Most ‘Marxists’ consider this a 
legitimate question, and do not hesitate to answer it. However, if the 
two halves of this dichotomy are conceived of as aspects or expres¬ 
sions of the same organic whole, the very question cannot be asked, 
or if it is, has quite a different sc:.se from the one generally accorded 
it. In this case, where one chooses ' j begin is n matter of tactics In 
inquiry or exposition, and dxi ,t have a decisive bearing on the 
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truth of what is said. Wherever Marx begins in treating a Relation 
(and it is not always with what Garaudy would consider material 
factors) his achievement lies in exhibiting the existing interaction. In 
reconstructing this interaction. I am specifying the sense in which 

Marx may be said to be a materialist. , 

13 The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 165. Marx's conceptualization of 
man's manifold objects as aspects of human nature comes from 
Feuerbach who had said, 'the consciousness of theobicctis mans 
consciousness of himself. Ludwig Feuerbach. Das Wesen des Chrls- 
tentums, 11 (Berlin, 1956), 40. 

14 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 156-7. To be objective, natural, and sensuous, 
and at the same time to have object, nature, and sens ' 

self, or oneself to be object, nature, and sense for a third party, ts 
one and the same thing.’ Ibid. 

16 ^^'‘Manuscripts, p. 101. On this subject, see too. The Holy Family. 

17 *1844 Manuscripts, p. 158. I would like to take issue here with Milli¬ 
gan on his translation of leldend sein In'hetext hetransWeitas 
•lo suffer’, but says in a note that this should be 

sense of ‘to undergo’. Though boffl senses apply, what is chiefly 
meant here by leiciend sein is ‘to suffer*. 

18 Ibid. p. 112: 'The dominion of the objective being in men ... 18 
emotion.' See too, ibid. p. 136 

19 Ibid. p. 75. 

21 ’Natural’ h^proven one of the most difficult terms for readersi of 
Marx to understand, so much so that the English translator of T he 
German Ideology says Marx's use of it is not comfaftcnl m 
enormous admission for a communist translator to make in 193B. 
Translator’s Notes’, The German Ideology, p. 201. This failure is the 

result of not grasping that Marx’s sense of “XfrSewarv 

use of ‘nature’ to refer to all objects, man included, and the necessary 
connections between them. Hence, mans natural stateis to be i nm- 
trolled or dominated by surrounding objects. Spontaneity, for Marx, 
is just the response that man, being who he is, must offer- he has no 
real choice - inside his circumstances, being what they are. Rs oppos¬ 
ite is ‘voluntary action’ where the individual Is in control of h's cir- 
cumstanccs or in control of what controls him. This is, obviously, a 
matter of degree, and it can mean merely that he 
surrounding conditions, as occurs under capitalism where men alter 
inanimate nature to suit some of their purposes but are stiffly con 
trolled by it in most situations. Activity only becomes fully y olunt ® V 
in communism where people subordinate the whole of nature to a 
common plan. Consequently. Marx refers to communism as a «me 
when man’s ‘natural limitations' arc cast off. Ibid. p. 68. For Marxs 
use of 'natural*, sec ibid. pp. 57, 63, 70, 72. 

22 ‘Wage-Labor and Capital*, Selected Writings , I, 77. t , 

23 As a natural power, labor is often spoken of in terms of prime 
enerev’ (Capital, ill, 793); "something flowing (Capital, I, 214), me 
natural force of human beings’ ( Capital ,m. 793); ‘the normal activ¬ 
ity of living beings’ (Capital, I, 47); ’the workers own life-activity. 
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the manifestation of his own life' (‘Wage-Labor and Capital', 
Selected Writings. I, 77); and ‘energy transferred to a living organism 
by means of nourishing matter' (Capital, i. 215). The emphasis on 
labor as energy and force suggests something of the greater role 
Marx giv<$ to this natural power as compared to the others. This role 
will be examined more closely in Chapter 13. 


CHAPTER 9: Species man 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 158. The term ‘species’ is usually reserved for 
man, but Marx does make clear on at least one occasion that other 
living beings also belong to species. Ibid. p. 74. 

2 Ibid. p. 1C6. 

3 Ibid. pp. 108, 112, 100-1 •, Capital, I, 361. 

4 1844 Manuscripts, p. 106. 

5 Ibid. pp. 108, 106. Much later the same powers are referred to as ‘a 
world of productive capabilities [ Anlagen ] and instincts’. Capital, !, 
360. 

6 1844 Manuscripts, p. 111. 

7 Ibid. pp. 101-2. According to Marx, the sexual relationship shows 
how much man as a species being, as man, has come to be himself 
and to comprehend himself; the relation of man to woman is the 
most natural relation of human being to human being. It therefore 
reveals the extent to which man’s natural behaviour has become 
human.’ Ibid. p. 101. 

8 Marx says, ‘Certainly eating, drinking, and procreating are also genu¬ 
inely human functions. But in the abstraction which separates them 
from the sphere of all other human activity and turns them into sole 
and ultimate ends, they are animal.’ Ibid. p. 73. 

9 On occasion, ‘essential powers' refers to man’s natural powers only. 
This is an expression which, like so many others in his vocabulary, 
Marx can use to refer to only some of the things that come under it. 
Ibid. pp. 73, 156. 


chapter 10: Relating man to objects: orientation, perception 

1 Marx speaks of ‘senses confirming themselves as essential powers of 
man'. 1844 Manuscripts, p. 108. 

2 Marx declares that man’s powers are ‘in their orientation to the 
object, the appropriation of that object’. Ibid. p. 106. 

3 Ibid. p. Ill, 

4 Ibid. p. 108; Capital, i, 457. See too. Ibid. p. 85, where Marx refers 
to man s ‘five and more senses*. 

5 The German Ideology, p. 74. 

6 Marx’s willingness to approach perception from the side of the 
observer as well as from the side of what is observed Is evident when 
he says of the senses under communism, They relate themselves to 
the thing for the sake of the thing, but the thing itself is an objective 
human relation to itself and to man, and vice versa.’ 1844 Manu¬ 
scripts, p. 107. 

7 The importance of this distinction for Marx’s work can be seen from 
the following: 'Surplus-value and rate of surplus-value are, relatively, 
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the Invisible and unknown essence that wants investigating, while rate 
of profit and therefore the appearance of surplus-value in the form of 
profit are revealed on the surface of the phenomenon.' Capital, nr, 
43. 

8 Capital, I, 52. 

9 There is, of course, a distinction which Marx could not help but be 
aware of between my own 'inside' and the other man’s 'outside', 
between what I deeply and personally want, love, fear and so on, and 
how I observe the other man to look and act. The discussion earlier 
of Teciprocal effect' allows me to say that Marx probably look a per¬ 
son’s understanding of his own motives and wishes as his model 
for understanding the motives and wishes of others; while at the 
same time their looks and actions, into which his own meanings have 
been incorporated, serve as the mirror of himself. It is important to 
realize that Marx's use of ‘appearance’ is attached to his odd use of 
'sense' in order to grasp how the motives and wishes that we attribute 
to others can be treated as part of their appearance. 


chapter 11 -.Appropriation 

1 The philosopher Martin Buber offers some examples of this kind of 
appropriation from the arts: ‘the painter is the man who paints with 
all his senses. His seeing is already a painting, for what he sees is not 
merely what his physical sight perceives: it is something, two dimen¬ 
sionally intensified, that vision produces. And this producing does not 
come later, but is present in his seeing. Even his hearing, his smell¬ 
ing, are already painting, for they enrich for him the graphic charac¬ 
ter of the thing; they give him not only sensations but also stimula¬ 
tions. In the same way the poet creates poetry with all his senses. His 
perceiving is already a transformation of the thing perceived into the 
Stuff of poetry.' Martin Buber, ‘Productivity and Existence', in Iden¬ 
tity and Anxiety, ed. Maurice R. Stein and others (Glencoe, 1960), p. 
631. 

2 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 107-8. 

3 Ibid. p. 150. , . , „ 

4 Ibid, p, 136. 'Feeling (Empfindung), passions ( Leldenschaftcn ), etc. 
stand in for 'powers’ in this statement; but it is clear that the discus¬ 
sion which follows can also be taken to apply to man's powers. 

5 Ibid. p. 107. See too. ibid. pp. 108-9. 

6 Ibid. p. 108. 

7 Ibid. p. 106. Elsewhere. Marx says, 'It is absurd to suppose . . that 
one can satisfy one passion however much separated from the other 
passions, or that one can satisfy it without satisfying the whole indi¬ 
vidual.' Die Deutsche Ideologic, Werke, ill, 245. 

8 The German Ideology, p. 155. 

9 Grundrlsse, p. 506. 

10 1844 Manuscripts, p. 108. 

11 Ibid. pp. 105-6. 

12 Ibid. p. 117; ibid. p. 116. 

13 A similar analysis can be applied to what Marx calls the power of 
envy. Referring to 'crude communism’, Marx's designation for the 
‘soak the rich’ schools of socialism that preceded him, he says, 'Gen- 
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eral envy constituting itself as a power is the disguise In which ava¬ 
rice re-es Itblishes itself and satisfies itself, only in another way.’ I bid, 
p. IOC. Here too, man’s powers, or some part of them, have been 
reduced to a kind of lowest common denominator. 

14 Ibid. p. 141. 

15 Ibid. p. 102. 

16 Ibid. p. 151. 

17 Ibid. p. 108. 


chapter 12: Nature as evidence 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 108. 

2 Ibid, p, 102. 

3 Ibid. pp. 106-7. 

4 Ibid, p 107. 

5 Ibid, p 76. 

6 Ibid. pp. 110, 109. 

7 The German Ideology, p. 72. I have substituted 'power* for 'force' 
here as the translation of Kraft which is more in keeping with my 
practise elsewhere in Part ir. 

8 Ibid. p. 66. In this instance, I have translated Kraft by ‘force’ instead 
of ‘power* in order not to overburden the latter term. 

9 Ibid. 


chapter 13: Activity, work, creativity 

1 Capital, t, 183-4. 

2 Ibid. pp. 47, 186. The English translators of Marx’s writings have not 
profited from Engels' distinction. In my own quotations from these 
writings, I have tried, particularly in discussing economic matters, to 
use ’work’ and ‘labor’ according to Engels' instructions. 

3 Ibid. p. 42. 

4 1844 Manuscripts, p. 103. 

5 Ibid. p. 75. 

6 Ibid. p. 72; Grttndrlsse, p. 505. 

7 1844 Manuscripts, p. 70. 

8 Marx dismisses non-human forces in nature as being far less impor¬ 
tant than man in bringing about physical changes in the world. In 
many cases where natural forces are given the credit, Marx would 
attribute the leading role to man, for example when a flood carries 
away rich top soil that would have remained had the land not been 
badly farmed. Furthermore, the relatively short time span that Marx 
is concerned with removes long term natural calamities, such as the 
ice age, from consideration. 

9 1844 Manuscripts, p. 158. 

10 ‘Zur Kritik dcr Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie’, 1 Verke, 1 , 381. 

11 Capital. J. 513-14. 

12 Marx believed that their different climates gave the Irish more wants 
but less imagination than the Indians. Marx and Engels, On Colonial¬ 
ism (Moscow, no date), p. 74. Without knowledge of what in the 
Indian climate engenders imagination (Marx offers no details), this 
would seem to contradict his view that the more wants a people have 
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the speedier their development, including the development - i» 
appeared - of their imaginations. 

13 The German Ideology, p. 117. 

14 Capital, i, 177. 

13 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 276. 

16 The German Ideology, p. 68. 

17 1844 Manuscripts, p. 68. 

18 For a discussion of the changing meaning of work*, see Introduction, 
Political Economy, pp. 297-302. 

19 'Wage-Labor and Capital', Selected Writings. I, 83. 

20 Theories of Surplus-Value, f>. 186. 

21 Ibid. p. 190. ,, , „ . , . 

22 Marx, ‘Betrachtung eines Junglings bel der Wahl ernes Berufes. In 
Marx and Engels, Uber Erilehung und Bildung, ed. P. N. Grusdew 
(Berlin, 1960), pp. 48-52. 

23 For a useful book by book study of Marx’s use of arbeit and its spe¬ 
cial place in his system, see Pierre Naville, le Nouveau liviathm, voL 
I (Paris, 1967). 


chapter 14: Man’s social nature 

1 The German Ideology, p, 18. 

2 Grundrisse, p. 176. 

3 Selected Correspondence, p. 7; Grundrisse. p. 600. Anothc. example 
of the latter appears in his Thesis on Feuerbach’, where he says, 'the 
essence of man is no abstraction inherent in each separate individual. 
In its reality it is the ensemble (aggregate) of social relations.* 
’Thesis', The German Ideology, p. 198. Mar* even speaks of ‘produc¬ 
tive forces and social relations’ as 'different sides of the development 
of the social individual*. Grundrisse, pp. 593—4. It is this conception 
which permits me to treat Marx’s economic views later on as part of 
his theory of alienation. 

4 Die Deutsche Ideologic, Werke. HI. 423. 

5 Ibid. p. 267. 

6 The Holy Family, p. 163. 

7 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 268. 

8 The degree of cooperation Marx saw in production also stands out 
clearly from what he says about capital, that ‘in the last resort, only 
by the united action of all members of society, can it be set in 
motion*. The Communist Manifesto, p. 33. 

9 According to Marx, ‘Consciousness is therefore from the very begin¬ 

ning a social product and remains so as long as men exist at all. 
Consciousness is at first, of course, merely consciousness concerning 
the immediate sensuous environment and consciousness of the limited 
connection with other persons and things outside the individual.' Th* 
German Ideology, p. 19. , . , . , 

10 Capital, i, 488. Marx claims too that in this period activity in direct 
association with others, etc., has become an organ for expressing my 
own life, and a mode of appropriating human life’. 1844 Manu¬ 
scripts, p. 107. 

11 Ibid. p. 102. 

12 Ibid. p. 107. 
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13 Ibid.p. in. 

14 It is in this sense that Marx refers to poverty in communism as ’the 
passive bond which causes the human being to experience the need of 
the greatest wealth - the other human being'. Ibid. p. 112. 

15 Ibid, p. 107. This also is his meaning where he says that in commun¬ 
ism practical needs are humanized 'because the conflict of the indi¬ 
vidual sensual existence with the species existence of man will hove 
been abolished’. ‘Zur Judenfrage', Werke, I, 377. 

15 1844 Manuscripts, p. 107. 

17 Ibid. p. 104. 

18 Marx declares that 'human essence’, which includes both man's 
powers and their objects, now all of nature, ‘exists only for social 
man; for only here does nature exist for him as a bond with man - as 
his existence for the other and the other’s existence for him . .. only 
here does nature exist as the foundation of his own human existence' 
Ibid. pp. 103-4. 

19 Ibid. p. 104. See too, ibid. p. 102. 


chapter 15: The character of the species 

1 The German Ideology, p. 155. 

2 1844 Manuscripts, p. 75. Activity is given the same prominent role in 
Marx’s claim that the peculiar nature of men can be visualized 'in 
their activity and in their manner of enjoyment which is conditioned 
by their activity'. The German Ideology, p. 92. See too, ibid. p. 155. 

3 1844 Manuscripts, p. 75. 

4 The German Ideology, p. 7. Marx adds here that the mode of pro¬ 
duction ‘must not be considered simply as being the reproduction of 
the physical existence of the individuals. Rather it is a definite form 
of activity of these individuals, a definite form of expressing their 
life, a definite mode of life on their part.' Ibid. 

5 1844 Manuscripts, p. 75. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Capital, i, 178. This is the attribute of man’s productive activity that 
is mentioned most often in Capital. For other examples see Ibid. pp. 
177, 180. 183. 

8 Ibid- p. 180. Engels extends this view to cover all human actions 
when he states that ‘In the history of society ... the actors are all 
endowed with consciousness, are men acting with deliberation or pas¬ 
sion, working toward definite goals; nothing happens without a con¬ 
scious purpose, without an intended aim*. This claim, however, must 
be understood on the basis of his subsequent qualifications that, 
because of the conflict of individual wills, most of what is intended 
does not occur, and when it does, it can have additional results which 
are neither expected nor desired. Engels, 'Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
End of Classical German Philosophy', Selected Writings, It, 354. 

9 1844 Manuscripts, p. 76. Other examples given of the differences 
between man and animals are that ‘an animal "produces” only under 
the dominion of immediate physical need, whilst man produces when 
he is free of physical need ... An animal produces only itself, whilst 
man reproduces the whole of nature. An animal's product belongs 
immediately to its physical body, whilst man freely confronts his 
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product.’ Ibid. pp. 75-6 These examples, however, all deal with rea¬ 
sons for producing (reasons which Marx shows do rot always 
apply), the nature of the products and the relationship of the 
’worker’ to his product- and not with the character of productive 
activity as such. 

10 Capital. I, 178. 

11 Hegel, Phenomenology, p. 83. 


chapter 16: Freedom as essence 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 151. 

2 ‘Zur Judenfrage’, Werke, I, 360; The German Ideology, p. 66. 

3 Capital, in, 800 See too, Marx, ’Uber der Nattonalisierung des 
Grund und Bodens’, Kleine Okonomlsche Schrlften (Berlin, 1955), p. 
322. 

4 The Holy Family, p. 176. 

5 Man’s activity is also said to be free because his life has become an 
object for him, that object being to fulfill his human powers. 1844 
Manuscripts, p. 75. 

6 Marx, 'Debatten tlber die Pressfreiheit, Werke, I, 51. 

7 The German Ideology, p. 74. 

8 Selected Correspondence, p. 337. 

9 Capital, ill, 799.800. „ _ . . , 

10 Gnmdrisse, p. 505. The same point regarding Fourier is made again 

on p. 599., 

11 Capital, III, 799, 800. 

12 Anti-Dilhrlng, p. 128. 

13 See, for example, Isaiah Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty (Oxford, 
1958), pp 25-9. 


CHAPTER 17: Man, classes, people 


German Ideology, pp. 48-9. 

3 Communist Manifesto, p. 12. In a footnote, to the 1888 English edi¬ 
tion, Engels qualifies this claim to read ‘all written history He points 
out lhat in 1848 Marx and ho did not know about primitive commu- 


4 Poverty of Philosophy, p. 195; Letters to Dr. Kugelmann, p 19. 

5 For a fuller discussion of Marx’s class division of society, see my 

article, ’Marx’s Use of ’’Class'”, American Journal of Sociology, 
I,xxm (March 1968), 573-80. .,. 

6 Of the laborer, Marx says, since he ‘passes the greater portion of his 
life in the process of production, the conditions of the production 
process are largely the conditions of his active living process, or his 
living conditions’. Capital, Hf f R6. The same, of course, applies to 
capitalists and peasants who also spend the greater part of each day 


*at work*. 

7 Ibid. pp. 857-8. Marx also declares the capitalist to be a personifica¬ 
tion of 'economic categories, embodiments of particular class rela¬ 
tions and class interests'. Capital, I, 10. See too, ibid. pp. 85, 592. 

8 1844 Manuscripts, p. 109; ibid. p. 79. 
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9 Brian Bsrry, Political Argument (London, 1965), p. 176. 

10 C. Wriglt Mills, The Marxists (New York, 1962), p. 115. 

11 Are Iher: no common interests then? Marx thinks there are, but that 
they are extremely limited in modern capitalism. Combatting a 
plague would be one example. From his claim, The common interest 
is appreciated by each only so long as he gains more by it than with¬ 
out it’, we can see his true attitude toward this subject. Capital, it. 
190. Oik might also claim that people have common interests ai 
human icings, in the sense that all would truly benefit from life in 
communism. However, the satisfaction of such interests requires the 
demise cf all existing social groups; whereas it is just these groups 
and their real and potential conflicts with which Marx is concerned. 
Hence, interests are almost always tied to the goals he attributes to 
individuals as members of competing groups. 

12 The German Ideology, p. 76. 

13 Ibid. 

14 In commenting on a young prostitute in Eugene Sue's novel Mysteries 
of Paris, Marx informs us, ‘In spite of her frailty, Fieur de Marie 
shows great vitality, energy, cheerfulness, elasticity of character- 
qualities which alone explain her human development in her inhu¬ 
man situation*. The Holy Family, p. 225. It would seem that, on 
occasion, the influence of an individual's work and its related circum¬ 
stances on his personality can be very small indeed. When Marx 
refers to miserliness as an ‘ideosyncrasy’, this would seem to be 
another instance of 'the personal life' taking over. Capital, I, 592. 

15 Ibid. p. 9, 

16 Ibid. p. 438. 

17 The German Ideology, p, 69. Marx recognizes that 'within a nation 
itself the individuals, even apart from their pecuniary circumstances, 
have quite different developments . . . This explains why . . . con¬ 
sciousness can sometimes appear further advanced than the contem¬ 
porary empirical relationships, so that in the struggle of a later epoch 
one can refer to earlier thinkers as authorities.' Ibid. p. 72. 

18 Ibid. p. 189. 

19 Capital, in, 774. For example, Marx speaks of ‘inborn racial charac¬ 
teristics'. Elsewhere, he says the starting point of world history is to 
be found ‘in certain facts of nature embodied subjectively and objec¬ 
tively in clans, races, etc.' Introduction, Political Economy, p. 309. 

20 What evidence there is suggests that Marx believed the forces of envi¬ 
ronment, if properly marshalled, could remake any and all human 
qualities transmitted through heredity. Such, it seems, was to occur in 
communism: Marx says, ‘Even the natural diversity of species, as, for 
example, the differences of race, etc. . . . are and must be checked 
historically.' Die Deutsche Ideologic, Werke, III, 410. 

21 Selected Correspondence, p. 447. 

22 ‘Die Moralisierende Kritik’, Werke, iv, 349. 

23 Letters to Kugelmarm, p. 74. 


chapter 18: The theory of alienation 

1 We see the same ‘logical geography' in the whole host of ‘double- 
headed’ adjectives with which Marx showered his contemporaries. 
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How can he describe the laborer’s plight as 'degradation , dehumani¬ 
zation’ and 'fragmenlaiion*. and the laborer himself as 'stunted, 
‘thwarted’ and 'broken’? Only because he is aware, however impre¬ 
cisely, of their opposites. 

2 That communism is the yardstick by which Marx ascribes alienation 
in the present emerges clearly from the following: 'the community 
from which the worker is isolated is a community of quite other 
dimensions than the political community. The community from 
which his own labor separates him, is life itself, physical and intel¬ 
lectual life, human morality, human activity, human enjoyment, 
human essence.’ ‘Kritische Randglossen’, Werkt, i, 408. Human, we 
will recall. Is an adjective that Marx usually reserves for describing 


communism. . 

3 1844 Manuscripts, p. 170. He states too that ‘the existence of religion 
is the existence of a defect’. ’Zur Judenfrage', Werke, i, 352. 

4 1844 Manuscripts, p 109. On the broadest possible canvas, and keep¬ 
ing communism dearly in mind, Lichtheim is justified in defining 
•alienation’ as ‘failure to attain this self-realization’. George Licht¬ 
heim, Marxism (London, 1965), p. 44. 

5 1844 Manuscripts, p. 126. 

6 On one occasion, Marx says, alienation is manifested in the fact that 
everything is in itsdf something different from itself - that my activ¬ 
ity is something else. .. Ibid. 

7 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, pp. 86-7- 

8 1844 Manuscripts, p. 75; ibid. p. 91. . 

9 Ibid, p 86. Elsewhere, Marx refers to the proletariat as abstract indi¬ 
viduals’ because the forces of production have been wrested away 
from them. He claims that, as a result, they have been robbed of all 
real life content’. The German Ideology, p. 66. 


10 The Holy Family, p 157. 

11 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 169-70. ... , . , 

12 Marx claims, ‘The man estranged from himself is also the thinker 
estranged from his essence-that is, from the natural and human es- 
scncc. His thoughts are therefore fixed mental shapes or ghosts dwell¬ 
ing outside nature and man.' Ibid. p. 168. 

13 Ibid. pp. 103-3. Sec too, ‘Zur Judenfrage’, Werke, I. 370. 

14 Of the many recent works dealing with Marx’s theory of alienation, 

three of the most competent are Calvez’s la Pensfe de Karl Marx, 
Kostas Axelos’ Marx pcnseur de la technique <fans. 1961 ® nd 1 I ', a " 

M<sz6ros‘ Marx’s Theory of Alienation (London, 1970). The latter 
book contains probably the best discussion of the origins of the con¬ 
cept ’alienation’. In virtually all such works however, readers are 
given little help in comprehending Marx’s vocabulary, and ‘he <heory 
of alienation is used to help explain communism rather than the 
reverse The account which follows is chiefly distinguished by the 
central role accorded Marx’s conception of human nature (as con¬ 
structed earlier), the use of Marx’s vision of communism as an aid to 
understanding alienation and, most of all. by my emphasis on the 
internal relations between all components of the theory, including its 
major concepts. 
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chapter 19: Man's relation to fns productive activity 

1 The account referred to appears in the 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 69-80 
Mo<<t of the material for these chapters on the basic relations of 
ali enstion is taken from these pages. As with other relations in 
Marx's work, the four listed here are aspects of an organic whole 
Hence, an explanation of alienation could begin with any one and go 
naturally on to the others. Marx himself begins with man's alienation 
in his product, but, for reasons which will soon become apparent, 
alienated activity offers a better starting point. Also for purposes of 
facilitating exposition, I have transposed Marx's relations three and 
four. Thus, what appears in the order-product, activity, species and 
other men — in Marx's explanation of alienation, appears as — activity 
predict, other men and species - in my own 

2 1844 Manuscripts, p. 72. Such labor is also described as 'an activity 
quite alien to itself, to man and to nature, and therefore to conscious¬ 
ness end the flow of life*. Ibid. p. 86. See too, Ibid. pp. 110, 129, 132. 

3 Ibid. p. 72. This is also an account of self-estrangement as distinct 
from estrangement from the thing. Ibid. pp. 73-4. 

4 Ibid. p. 84. 

5 Capital, i, 349. 

6 Ibid. p. 360; Ibid. p. 484. 

7 1844 Manuscripts, p. 71. 

8 Ibid. pp. 79, 83, 73. 

9 Ibid. p. 72. 

10 Ibid. p. 73. 

11 Ibid. p. 79. 

12 Ibid. p. 73. 

13 Another similar compilation ot the main relations of alienated labor 
is as follows: This relation is the relation of the worker to his own 
activity as an alien activity not belonging to him; it is activity as suf¬ 
fering, strength as weakness, begetting as emasculating, the worker's 
own physical and mental energy, his personal life or what Is life 
other than activity-as an activity which is against him, neither 
depends on nor belongs to him.’ Ibid. 

chapter 20: Man's relation to his product 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 73. 

2 Ibid. p. 72. It Is in this sense that Marx declares ‘Objectification 
(Verausserung) is the practise of alienation’. *Zur Judenfrage', 
Werke, t, 376. 

3 1844 Manuscripts, p. 72. 

4 Ibid. p. 70. 

5 Ibid. p. 69. 

6 Ibid. p. 70. This is another part of what Marx means when he speaks 
of labor as ‘man lost to himself. Ibid, p, 84. 

7 Ibid. p. 156. Recall too that Marx included among natural objects 
both animate and inanimate nature as well as such ideational con¬ 
structs as music and physics. 

8 Hence, the claim that The object of labor is ... the objectification of 
man’s species life.’ Ibid. p. 76. 

9 Ibid. p. 110 
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11 The terms ‘outside' [ausser) and ‘independent ( tutabhangig) could 
be substituted for ‘alien’ ( fremd ) here. The three are practically 
equivalent expressions for Marx 

12 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 69, 71. 

13 Ibiil. p. 69. . , . . 

14 The German Ideology, p 65. Elsewhere, capital, or the material 
forces of production in capitalism, is spoken of as ‘the alienation of 
the conditions of social production . . . from the real producers . 
Capital, in, 259. Sec too. Theories of Surplus-Value, p. 317. In this 
instance, ‘alienation’ is being used in a one sided way (to convey only 
part of the relations it contains), practically as a synonym for ‘alien . 

15 It is in this sense drat products in capitalism are said to stand in 
direct opposition ... to the laborer's own development.’ Capital, III, 
859 

16 1844 Manuscripts, p. 70. 

17 The Communist Manifesto, p. 34. 

18 Political Economy, p. 41. 

19 1844 Manuscripts, pp 69-70. 

20 Marx claims, This crystallization of social activity, this consolidation 
of what we ourselves produce into an objective power over us, grow¬ 
ing out of our control, thwarting our expectations, bringing to nought 
our calculations, is one of the chief factors in historical development 
up till now.’ The German Ideology, pp. 22-3. 

21 Capital, i, 310. See too. his claim that workers in capitalism are 
transferred around according to the ‘needs’ of their machines. Ibid. p. 
420. 

22 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 279. 

23 1844 Manuscripts, p. 115. 

chapter 21 : Man's relation to his fellow men 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 79. The workers' tic to the capitalist has also 
been brought forward as a particular relation in alienated labor. 

2 Ibid. p. 117 

3 Ibid. pp. 79-80. 

4 Ibid. p. 78. 

J Ibid. p. 79. 


CHAPTER 22: Man's relation to his species 

1 1844 Manuscilpts, pp. 74-5. 

2 Ibid. p. 76. 

3 Ibid. p. 77. 

4 Ibid. p. 76. 

5 Ibid. pp. 75-6. 

6 Ibid. p. 75. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. p. 76. 

10 Ibid. p. 75. 

11 Ibid. 
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chapter 23: The capitalist's alienation 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 82. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. g>. 126. 

4 Ibid. p. 83. 

3 Ibid. p. 83, 

6 The copitulist’s treatment of his customers is strikingly presented in 
Marx’s chim that ‘no eunuch flatters his despot more basely or uses 
more despicable means to stimulate his dulled capacity for pleasure 
in order to sneak a favor for himself than does the industrial 
eunuch-the producer —in order to sneak for himself a few 
pennies - in order to charm the golden bird out of the pockets of his 
Christianity beloved neighbours. He puts himself at the service of the 
other's most depraved fancies, plays the pimp between him and his 
need, excites in him morbid appetites, lies in wait for each of his 
weaknesses - all so that he can then demand the cash for his services 
of love.' Hid. p. 116. 

7 Marx says too, 'The propertied class and the class of the proletariat 
present the same human self-alienation. But the former class finds in 
this self-alienation its confirmation and its good, its own power: it 
has in it a semblance of human existence.’ The Holy Family, p. 51. 

8 Ibid. p. 152. 

chapter 24: The division of labor and private property 

1 ft is a popular view that the term 'alienation' disappeared from 
Marx's later economic writings, but this is not so. The term can be 
found in Capital, i, pp. 87, 168, 570, 584 and 608; in Capital, in, pp. 
48, 84-6, 226, 259, 297, 324-5, 342-8, 375, 383, 384, 427, 619, 622, 
792 and 804; and in Theories of Surplus-Value, pp. 122 and 317. 
This list of citations is not meant to be exhaustive. The Cnmdrisse, 
which contains Marx’s notes for Capital, contains literally dozens of 
references to ‘alienation*. One reason that English speaking readers 
may have thought this term dropped out of Marx’s vocabulary is that 
the much used Moscow edition of Capital, t, contains no index, and 
volume ill of the Moscow edition, which does have an index, does 
not mention 'alienation'. The Eden and Cedar Paul translation of 
Capital, i (1928) has an index, but it, too, leaves out ‘alienation’. An 
exception is the London edition of Capital, I (1937), a photographic 
reprint of the 1887 original that was gone over by Engels, which docs 
give ‘alienation’ in the index. 

One of the better discussions of the place of alienation in Capital 
can be found in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom (New 
York, 1958), pp. 103-49. 

2 Engels, ‘Karl Marx, Critique of Political Economy’, Selected Writ¬ 
ings, i, 339. 

3 1844 Manuscripts, p. 129. Marx calls the division of labor and 
exchange 'perceptively alienated expressions of human activity and of 
essential human power as a species activity and power’. Ibid. p. 136. 

4 Ibid. pp. 83, 105. Private properly is also referred to as the material 
expression of estranged human life’. Ibid. p. 102. 

5 The German Ideology, p. 22. 
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6 Ibid. p. 20. By adding the qualification ‘truly such’, Marx Is indicat¬ 
ing the special sense he ordinarily gives ‘division of labor’. We saw 
that on the basis of the philosophy of internal relations Marx could 
use a concept to refer to only part of the information that comes 
under it. In this case, 'division of labor' seldom refers to cooperation 
which does not include the division of mental and bodily labor. 

7 Marx claims that ‘The antagonism between town and country ... Is 
the most crass expression of the subjection of the individual under 
the division of labor, under a definite activity forced upon him — a 
subjection which makes one man into a restricted town-animal, the 
other into a restricted country-animal, and daily creates anew 'he 
conflict between their interests.’ Ibid. p. 44. 

8 Ibid. p. 20. # „ , . , 

9 A slightly different account of the origins of the division of labor is 
to be found in Engels' ‘Origins of the Family, Private Property, and 
the State', Selected Writings, II, 278ff. There is nothing here that 
deprives the division of labor of its central dace l n the theory of 
alienation. 

10 The German Ideology, p. 22 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. p. 65. 

13 Pre-Capitalist Economic formations, p. 89. 

14 Ibid. pp. 87-8. . _ , 

15 Th, German Ideology, p. 21. Engels goes further and hypothesizes 
that in the primitive family division of labor first existed with the 
male engaged in productive tasks outside the home and the woman 
engaged in household chores. Each had control of their own imple¬ 
ments and products. When an increase in wealth occurred in the area 
controlled by the male, which is the only area in which it could 
occur, a revolution took place in family relationships. Engels. 'Origin 
of Family, Private Property and the State’, Selected Writings, It, 
281-2. 

16 The German Ideology, p. 65. 

17 Engels, ‘Origins of the Family’, Selected Writings, it, 281. 

18 The German Ideology, p. 65. 

19 1844 Manuscripts, p. 80. 

20 Ibid. p. 81. 

21 The range of meaning Marx gives to 'private property’ Is also indi¬ 
cated by such statements as: ’The relations of private property con¬ 
tain latent within them the relations of private property as labor, the 
same relations as capital, and the mutual relations of these two to 
one another.’ 1844 Manuscripts, p. 86. See too. Ibid. p. 83. 

22 The Holy Family, p. 51. 

23 1844 Manuscripts, p. 82. 

24 Thus, when Landshut and Mayer declare that for Marx the goal of 
history is not ‘the suppression of private property .. . but the realiza¬ 
tion of man’, they are denying what they are asserting, and vice 
versa. S. Landshut and J. P. Mayer, Karl Marx, der Historische 
Materialismus. Die FrUhschriften, ! (Leipzig, 1932), 35 

25 1844 Manuscripts, p. 82. 

26 Wages are added to this list where Marx claims 'wages and private 
property are identical’. Ibid. p. 81. Likewise, wealth. The Holy 
Family, p. 51. This list is still not complete. 
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27 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 67-8. 

28 Ib id, p 81. 

29 Ibid, p 129. 


chapter 25: The labor theory of value: labor-power 

1 Capita, i, 39. 

2 Ibid, p 195. 

3 Sweezy, The Theory of Capitalist Development, p. 12. 

4 Capital, t, 10. 

5 Rebel. Karl Marx, essat de biographie Intellectuelle, pp. 10—11. 

6 Capital, i, 570-1. 

7 For Marx. ‘Political Economy conceals the estrangement inherent in 
the nature of labor by not considering the direct relations between 
the worker (labor) and production’. 1844 Manuscripts, p. 71. As a 
result, 'labor', for the political economists, does not convey these 
relations. 

8 Capital, I, 167. 

9 Theories of Surplus-Value, pp. 168-9. For Engels’ account of why 
'labor-power' was substituted for ‘labor’, see his ‘introduction’ to 
Marx’s ‘Wage Labor and Capital', Selected Writings, I. 67ff. A good 
discussion of the effect of the transition to the concept of 'labor- 
power' on economic analysis can be found in John Strachey’s much 
underestimated work, The Nature of Capitalist Crisis (New York. 
1935), pp. 177ff. 

10 Capital, I, 584. 

11 Marx quotes from Hegel to underline this point: 'I may make over to 
another the use, for a limited time, of my particular bodily and 
mental aptitudes and capabilities; because, in consequence of this 
restriction, they are impressed with a character of alienation with 
regard to me as a whole. But by the alienation of all my labor-time 
and the whole of my work, I should be converting the substance 
itself, in other words, my general activity and reality, my person, into 
the property of another.' Capital, i, 168. 

12 Ibid. p. 170. 

13 Capital, in, 191. See too, Introduction, Political Economy, p. 239. 

14 Theories of Surplus-Value, p. 381. By using the term 'forgets' here, 
Marx is suggesting this is something Ricardo really knows. He seems 
to have believed that Ricardo was at least partly aware of the inter¬ 
nal tie between social conditions and the categories used to describe 
them. 

15 Productive activity in feudalism, for example, which Is "not yet 
grasped in its generality and abstraction’, brings other results. For 
Marx, the labor of serfs 'is still bound to a particular natural element 
as its matter, and it is therefore only recognized in a particular mode 
of existence determined by nature. It is therefore still only a specific, 
particular alienation of man, just as its product is conceived only as a 
specific form of wealth, due more to nature than to labor itself.' 1844 
Manuscripts, p. 96. 

16 Quoted in M. Rubel, 'Fragments sociologiques dans les infidits de 
Marx', Cahlers intcrnatlonaux de soclologie, xxii (1957), 129. 

17 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 300: By defining all wealth-pro¬ 
ducing activity as 'labor in general', Adam Smith finds ‘an abstract 
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expression for the simplest relation into which men have been 
mutually entering as producers from time of yore, no matter under 
what form of society’, but as well for the special kind of society in 
which there is indifference to particular kinds of labor, where people 
pass easily from one kind of work to another. This, Marx says, 
implies the existence of a highly developed aggregate of different 
species of concrete labor, none of which is any longer the predomi¬ 
nant one . . . the most general abstractions commonly arise only 
where there is the highest concrete development, where one feature 
appears to be jointly possessed by many, and to be common to all. 
Then It cannot be thought of any longer in one particular form' Ibid. 
pp. 298-9. 

18 Capital, i, 73. . 

19 Engels, we will recall, distinguished between ‘work and labor as tot 
lows: The labor which creates use-values, and counts qualitatively, is 
Work, as distinguished from Labor; that which creates value and 
counts quantitatively, is Labor as distinguished from Work. Ibid. p. 
47. The ‘value’ referred to in the second half of this statement is 
'exchange value’. 


chapter 26: Value as alienated labor 

1 Capital, HI, 795, 372. 

2 Selected Correspondence, p. 106. . 

3 Marx also says that ‘value in general is a form of social labor. Theo¬ 
ries of Surplus-Value, p 52. See too, his claim that the substance of 
commodities is labor-‘That is why they are value’. Ibid. p. 201. 
Engels provides a still more striking statement of this equation in 
replying to the question, ’What is the value of labor?’ ‘Value itself, 
he says, ‘is nothing more than the expression of the socially necessary 
human labor materialized in an object. Labor can therefore have no 
value. It would he just as possible to speak of the value of labor and 
to try to determine it, as to speak of the value of value, or to try to 
determine the weight not of a body, but of heaviness itself. Antl- 
Dilhring, p. 224. Yet, many Marxists continue to speak about the 
‘value of labor’. See. for example, Leon Trotsky’s The Living 
Thoughts of Karl Marx (New York, 1963), p. 19. In all this, great 
care must be taken not to confuse labor with labor-power, which 
does have a value equal to the amount of labor-time required to pro¬ 
duce the means of subsistence people need in reproducing it. 

4 One early-and rather surprising-exception is Edward Bernstein, 
who claims that Marxian value is what is left of a commodity after 
everything but labor has been abstracted. Edward Bernstein, Evolu¬ 
tionary Socialism, trans. Edith Harvey (London, 1909), p. 35. The 
same thought continues to crop up, in critical as well as in expository 
works, but, to my knowledge, has never been adequately explained. 

5 Letters to Dr Kugelmann, p. 73. .... . 

6 Capital, I, 80. In his chapter on economics in Anti-Diihring. a chap¬ 
ter drafted by Marx, Engels begins with the question, ‘Whence comes 
this surplus-value?’ That there is value and its equation with labor 
are taken for granted. Anti-Diihring. pp. 227-8. 

7 Capital, m, 608. The rest of nature is similarly dismissed: Since 
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excha ngc ’aluc is a definite social manner of expressing the amount 
of labor Icstowed upon an object, nature has no more to do with k 
than it has in fixing the course of exchange.’ Capital, I, 82. 

8 Capita [, III, 618-19. 

9 Capital, i, 371, 388. Even the qualification that the labor theory of 
value only takes account of socially useful labor exhibits the afore 
mentioned link. Marx says ’nothing can have value, without being an 
object of utility. If the thing is useless, so is the labor, and therefore 
creates no value.' Ibid. p. 41. In short, labor which does not produce 
items people want to use is no labor at all; wanting to use what ii 
produced is part of the core social relation conveyed by the concept 
•labor’. 

10 Selected Correspondence, p. 106. 

11 Capital, 1 , 81. 

12 Theories cf Surplus-Value, p. 134. Value may also be seen as what 
finally happens under capitalist conditions of production to the 
powers werkers expend in production, the result of what was referred 
to earlier «s the transfer of species powers to objects. 

13 Capital. 1,74. 

14 The value form of the product in bourgeois production, according to 
Marx, 'stamps that production as a particular species of social pro¬ 
duction, and thereby gives it its special historical character’. Ibid. p. 
81 

15 Selected Correspondence, p. 106. The same qualification that rules 
out the past rules out the future. Consequently, though labor-time 
serves as the measure of exchange under socialism, it is wrong to 
view this, os Joan Robinson does for example, as an instance where 
the labor theory of value has been put into practise. Joan Robinson. 
An Essay on Marxian Economics (London, 1963), p. 23 

16 Capital. 1 ,60. 

17 Theories of Surplus- Value, p. 381. See too. Capital, i, 80. 

18 The minimized distinction between skilled and unskilled labor, which 
some critics have tried to explode as a major fault in Marx’s value 
theory, receives its proper perspective once we accept that what is 
being measured is the qualitatively undifferentiated labor of aliena* 
tion. Marx admits that the labor-power involved in skilled labor has 
a greater value than that involved in unskilled labor, but says this Is 
based on the greater labor-time necessary to reproduce the former. 
Skilled labor is simply a compound of unskilled labor, the sum of all 
the unskilled labor that has gone into its creation. Since these two 
kinds of labor, when exercised under capitalist conditions of produc¬ 
tion, do not differ significantly in their degree of alienation (recall all 
the elements of this Relation), Marx can legitimately hold them up 
for measurement by the same standard. 

19 ’Wage-Labor and Capital’, Selected Writings, i, 82. 

20 ‘Wages, Price and Profit’, ibid. p. 375; Capital m, 175. Market-value 
is sometimes the value of commodities produced under average con¬ 
ditions and which make up most commodities produced in a sphere. 
Ibid. 

21 ‘Wages, Price and Profit’, Selected Writings, i. 384. Marx states 
clearly that ’The assumption that the commodities of the various 
spheres of production are sold at their value merely implies, of 
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course, that their value Is the center of gravity around which their 
prices fluctuate, and their continual rises and drops tend to equalize'. 
Capital, nt. 175. 

22 Ibid. p. 192; Selected Correspondence, pp. 129-32. 

23 As indicated in the text, a similar role is given to competition among 
capitalists in bringing an average rate of profit to spheres of produc¬ 
tion which have different rates of surplus-value. Capital, lit, 156, 
192-3. To comprehend profit, Marx would have us treat the capitalist 
class as a whole. Theories of Surplus-Value, p. 285. So much for 
Bohm-Bawerk’s 'Great Contradiction’, which points to the average 
rate of profit existing belween industries employing equal amounts of 
capital as being incompatible with Marx’s belief that only labor pro¬ 
duces value. Like so much of the criticism of Marx’s economics, this 
one is directed against a position Marx never held, simply dismissing 
all his comments to the contrary. That Bohm-Bawerk’s criticism has 
acquired, through constant repetition, the stature it has is a clear 
indication of the level on which most Marxian exegesis stands. See 
Ludwig v Bohm-Bawerk, Karl Marx and the Close of his System, 
trans. Alice A. MacDonald (London, 1890), pp. 26ff. Bbhm-Bawerk 
is not an ‘ordinary’ critic, but, as a later writer rightly noted, ’the lion 
of the anti-Marxists’. William Blake, An American Looks at Karl 
Marx (New York, 1939), p. 415. 

24 Letters to Dr Ktigelmann, pp. 73-4. 

25 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 294. 

26 Capital, III, 174. For Engels’ comments, see his 'Supplement to Capi¬ 
tal, in’, in Capital, ni, 872ff. 

27 Introduction, Political Economy, pp. 300-1, 

28 Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, pp. 80-1. 

29 Capital, i. 80. This notion of the dual connection between labor and 
value is contrasted with its absence among capitalist economists. 
Mirx says, ’it is the weak point of the classical school of Political 
Economy that it nowhere, expressly and with full consciousness, dis¬ 
tinguishes between labor, as it appears in the value of a product and 
the same labor as it appears in the use-value of that product’. Ibid. 
Because they do not grasp labor as alienated productive activity, they 
do not feel any need to make allowance for the distinctive qualities 
of such labor which appear in Its product, value. 

30 Marx says, ’A use-value ... has value only because human labor In 
the abstract has been embodied or materialized in It.’ Ibid. p. 38. 

31 Political Economy, pp. 42-3. 

32 Introduction, Political Economy, p. 279. 

33 Ibid. p. 43. Marx comments, 'It fa one of the chief failings of classi¬ 
cal economy that it has never succeeded, by means of its analysis of 
commodities and, In particular, of their value, In discovering that 
form under which value becomes exchange-value’. Capital, t, 80-1. 
That form is the use-value of commodities. 

34 Ibid. pp. 42-3. 

35 Ibid. p. 36. 

36 A satisfactory intellectual history, which my work has no pretence or 
being, would have to trace ‘surplus-value’ at least as far back as the 
'produii net ’ of the physiocrats. 

37 Selected Correspondence, p. 232. 
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38 Sec, for example, his crilicism of Smith and Ricardo in Theories of 
Surplus-Value, p. 40. Besides working with the general form of sur¬ 
plus-value, the other original contributions Marx believes he made in 
Capital, i are demonstrating the double character of labor and 
uncovering the relations hidden in the 'irrational' form of wages. 
Selected Correspondence, 232. However, in the Preface to Capital, I, 
Marx indicates that more important still is his treatment of value 
itself: The value-form, whose fully developed shape is the money- 
form is very elementary and simple. Nevertheless, the human mind 
has for more than 2,000 years sought to get to the bottom of it. 
whilst on the other hand, to the successful analysis of much more 
composite and complex forms, there has been at least an approxima¬ 
tion.’ Capital, I, 7-8. 

39 Ibid. p. 80. The concepts of 'use-value' and 'exchange-value' in the 
works of other labor theory of value economists - in so far as they 
are there at all - do not get beyond the simple notions of how an 
article is used and that for which it is exchanged. 

40 Joan Robinson, On Re-reading Marx (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 22-3. 

41 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New 
York, 1947), p. 23, 


chapter 27: The metamorphosis of value 

1 Capital, in, 807. See too, Ibid. p. 806. 

2 Selected Correspondence, p. 106. 

3 Capital, i, 571. Our grasp of the connection between Marx’s under¬ 
standing of capital and the theory of alienation is aided by the inclu¬ 
sion of the term 'alienation' in many of his treatments of capital, as 
for example, when he refers to it as 'the alienation of the condition 
of social production . . . from the real producers'. Capital, in, 259. 
See too, ibid. p. 428. 

4 Ibid. pp. 794-5. For an even fuller ‘definition’ which was written 
much earlier, see 'Wage-Labor and Capital', Selected Writings, pp. 
84-5. See too, Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, pp. 97 ff. 

5 Gritndrissc, p. 412. 

6 Capital, I, 153, 571. 

7 Capital, m, 806. 

8 Crundrisse, p. 175. 

9 Political Economy, p. 51; Capital, in, 378. 

10 Political Economy, p. 51. For a good account of money both as capi¬ 
tal and as a commodity, see Ernest Mandel's scholarly work, Traiti 
« Economic marxiste (Paris, 1962), Chapters 3, 4, and 8. 

11 Marx says. ‘By possessing the property of buying everything, by pos¬ 
sessing the property of appropriating all objects, money is the object 
of eminent possession . . . Money is the pimp between man's need 
and the objects, between his life and his means of life. But that which 
mediates my life for me. also mediates the existence of other people 
for me. For me it is the other person.’ 1844 Manuscripts, p. 137. I 
have broken my general rule of using only late sources for these 
chapters, because this aspect of money as a commodity, which fits 
logically into the current discussion, is so much better treated in 
Marx’s early writings. 
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12 ibid. p. 139. , , . , , 

13 Capital, n, 358. The ‘power* aspect of money will be further devel¬ 
oped in the next chapter as part of the discussion of the fetishism of 

commodities. „ ... 

14 Capital, I, 87. Elsewhere, Marx maintains, ‘In order to sell a thing, 
nothing more is required than its capacity to be monopolized and 
alienated'. Capital,in, 619. 

15 Ibid. p. 345. 

16 Ibid. p. 344. 

17 Ibid. p. 342. 

18 Ibid. p. 334. .. . .. ,| . 

19 For discussions of alienation which could have come directly out ot 

the 1844 Manuscripts, see Grundrisse, pp. 356, 715-16. > 

20 If the new emphasis accorded ‘alienation* does not affect Marx s com¬ 
mitment to the theory of alienation, it does make evident certain dif¬ 
ferences between this concept and that of ‘estrangement’. What have 
been treated as synonyms can now be seen as having somewhat dif¬ 
ferent emphases: 'alienation', generally-and particularly in Marxs 
later writings — lays more stress on what it is that man has given up 
and its subsequent relations to the donor; while ‘estrangement tends 
to stress what is left, the state of the individual upon and after giving 
The full sense of both concepts, whenever they are used, remains the 
whole set of alienated relations which was constructed earlier. 

21 Letters to Dr Kugelmanr., p. 74. Marx states that volume it of Capi¬ 
tal is his attempt to chart the various forms taken by value In the 
process of circulation. Capital, irr, 807. Though subtitled The Process 
of Capitalist Production as a Whole’, volume in continues the map¬ 
ping work of volume II. Given all that Is covered by the metamor¬ 
phosis of value, it is evident that the present chapter has skimmed 
very lightly over the subject. I have been content here as before to 
make clear the links between Marx's economics and the theory of 
alienation, and have not reconstructed more of the complexity he 
uncovered than was necessary to serve this purpose. 


CHAPTER 28: The fetishism of commodities 

1 For an excellent account of the fetishism of commodites, see Lucien 
Goldman, 'la Reification’, Recherches dialccttques (Pans, 1959). 

2 The fetishism of commodities is also explained by a reference to 
what Marx observes in religion. In religion, he says, the productions 
of the human brain appear as independent beings endowed with life 
and entering into relations both with one another and with the 
human race. So it is in the world of commodities with the products 
of men's hands’ Capital. 1. 72. In one particularly explosive broad¬ 
side Marx speaks of the fetishism of commodities as this false 
appearance and illusion, this mutual independence and ossification of 
the various social elements of wealth, the personification of things 
and conversion of production relations into entities, this religion of 
everyday life’. Capital, m, 809. Mention has already been made of 
this development, which is also called ‘reification* IVerdingUchung), 
in the discussion of product alienation. 

3 Capital, I, 72. 
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4 Ibid. p. 74t. 

5 Ibid. p. 76. 

6 Ibid. p. 72. 

7 Capital, iii,801. 

8 Capital, i, $92; Capital, hi, 284. Marx quotes with approval the Eng¬ 
lish economist Hodgskin’s remark that ‘Capital is a sort of cabalistic 
word like church and state or any other of these general terms which 
are inventtd by those who fleece the rest of mankind to conceal the 
hand that 'hears them'. Marx, Theories: of Surplus-Value, ed. S. W 
Ryazanskaya and R. Dixon, hi (Moscow. 1971), 536. 

9 Capital, in, 797. 

10 Theories oj Surplus-Value, p. 122; see too, Capital, III, 804. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. p. 383. 

13 Ibid. p. 384. In keeping with Marx's conception of qualities as rela¬ 
tions, the same results are given as follows: 'the social relation is 
consummated in the relation of a thing, of money to itself'. Ibid. In 
the end, it even appears as if ‘interest were the typical product of 
capital, the primary matter, and profit, in the shape of profit of enter¬ 
prise, were a byproduct of the process of reproduction'. Ibid. 

14 Ibid. p. 798. See too, ibid. p. 803. 

15 Ibid. p. 809. The Trinity Formula' provides a fitting conclusion to 
volume ill, for the task Marx set out to do in Capital is now com¬ 
pleted (volume iv was projected as a comparative study of other 
labor theories of value). Value has been successfully traced from its 
origins in alienated labor through its various forms in the economy to 
their misrepresentations in the minds of men. The works he hoped to 
write on other areas of social life remain unwritten, but in the ‘Trin¬ 
ity Formula’ Marx aptly summarizes his conclusions on the economc 
life of the alienated inhabitants of capitalism. It is only because he 
does not recognize the problem at which Marx directed these com¬ 
ments that G. D. H. Cole finds volume ill ‘petering out rather than 
coming to an end’. G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socialist Thought, II 
(London, 1954), 298. 

16 Capital, hi, 810. 

17 Marcuse, Reason and Revolution, pp. 280-1. 

18 On one occasion, Marx refers to the relations of social labor appear¬ 
ing to individuals 'as what they really are. material relations between 
persons and social relations between things'. Capital, I, 73. 

19 Gesamtausgabe, i: 3,531. 


chapter 29: Class as a value Relation 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 103. 

2 The German Ideology, p. 7. 

3 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 109-10. 

4 Ibid. p. 109. Even the distinction between spheres Is dispensed with 
when Marx, referring to 'politics, art, literature, etc.’, says that indus¬ 
try ‘can be conceived as part of that general movement, just as that 
movement can be conceived as a particular part of industry, since all 
human activity hitherto has been labor —that is, industry-> activity 
estranged from itself. Ibid. p. 110. As with 'mode of production', 
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‘industry’ offers an example of a concept ordinarily limited to eco¬ 
nomics that Marx feels he can use when referring to other areas of 
life as well. 

5 The Holy Family. P 162. 

6 Of capitalism, Marx says, 'Finally, there came a time when every¬ 
thing that men considered as inalienable became an object of 
exchange, of traffic and could be alienated. This is the lime when the 
very things which till then had been communicated but never 
exchanged; given, but never sold; acquired, but never bought - virtue, 
love, conviction, knowledge, conscience, etc. - when everything, in 
short, passed into commerce. It is the time of general corruption, of 
universal venality, or, to speak in terms of political economy, the 
time when everything, moral or physical, having become a marketable 
value, is brought to the market to be assessed at its truest value.* The 
Poverty oj Philosophy, p. 36. 

7 1844 Manuscripts, p. 82. 

8 Marx himself uses the expression ‘value Relation’ (b'ertverlialtnls) to 
refer to part of the broader social conditions which underlie value 
and, hence, are conveyed in its concept-in this instance, to the 
opposition between capital and wage-labor. Grundrlsse, p. 592. 

9 Ibid. p. 75. Sec too. The German Ideology, p. 76. 

10 1844 Manuscripts, p. 68. Competition is also referred to as liberation 
from the standpoint of the bourgeoisie'. Die Deutsche Idcologle, 
Werke, lit, 395. 

11 Marx declares such ‘mutual exploitation* to be the 'general relation of 
all individuals to one another’. Ibid. It is capitalism's version of the 
necessary appropriation of man by man. 

12 The individual in such a society is also said to be 'withdrawn into 
himself, wholly preoccupied with his private interest and acting in 
accordance with his private caprice'. 'Zur Judenfrage*. Werke, t, 366. 

13 The German Ideology, p. 58. 

14 Capital, III, 85. 

15 The German Ideology, p. 58. 

16 Ibid. p. 77. 

17 1844 Manuscripts, pp. 61-2. Marx adds that ‘Customs, character, 
etc., vary from one estate to another and seem to be one with the 
land to which they belong*. Ibid. p. 62. 

18 Nor, equally, could their private property ever be completely sepa¬ 
rated from them. Thus Marx says of feudalism, 'No matter, then, 
what we may think of the parts played by the different classes of 
people themselves in this society, the social relations between individ¬ 
uals in the performance of their labor appear at all events as their 
own mutual personal relations, and are not disguised under the shape 
of social relations between the products of labor*. In illustration, 
Marx notes that ‘Compulsory labor is just as properly measured by 
time, as commodity producing labor; but every serf knows that what 
he expends in the service of his lord is a definite quantity of his own 
personal labor-power’. Capital, 1,77. 

19 The German Ideology, p. 77. This blindness for social relations may 
also be included among the criteria for Marx’s use of ‘class’, though, 
as we saw, Marx was willing to use this concept if only a few of the 
various criteria which applied were present. 
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20 The Holy Family, p. 157. 

21 Ibid. pp. 156-7. 

22 The German Ideology, p. 7>. 

23 Ibid. p. 77. 


chapter 30: State us a value Relation 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 103. 

2 ‘Zur Juderfrage’, Werke, I, 353. 

3 1844 Manuscripts, p. 103; The German Ideology, p. 72. 

4 Marx poirts out that in feudal limes people working for a lord were 
not just his property, but were 'bound to him by ties of respect, alle¬ 
giance, and duty. His relation to them is therefore directly political, 
and has likewise a human, intimate side.’ 1844 Manuscripts, p. 62. 

5 Die Deutsche Ideologic, Werke, in, 227-8. 

6 The German Ideology, p. 75. 

7 Ibid. Elsewhere, Marx says, ‘And out of this very contradiction 
between the interest of the individual and that of the community the 
latter takes an independent form as the state, divorced from the real 
interest of individual and community, and at the same time as an 
illusory communal life'. Ibid. p. 23. 

8 Ibid. p. 24 

9 The interdependence of state and class is brought out clearly io 
Marx’s claim that, ‘If the modern state wished to end the impotence 
of its administration, it would be obliged to abolish the present condi¬ 
tions of private life. And if the state wished to abolish these condi¬ 
tions of private life it would have also to put an end to its own exist¬ 
ence. for it exists only in relation to them.' ‘Kritische Randglossen’, 
Werke, I, 402. 

10 The German Ideology, pp. 23-4. 

11 Ibid. p. 24. 

12 Marx says, ‘The illusory community, in which individuals have up till 
now combined, always took on an independent existence in relation 
to them, and was at the same time, since it was the combination of 
one class over against another, not only a completely illusory com¬ 
munity, but a new fetter as well’. Ibid. pp. 74-5. What this fetter 
restrains man from doing is seen in the very next sentence: ‘Only in 
community with others has each individual the means of cultivating 
his gifts in all directions: only in the community therefore is personal 
freedom possible.’ Ibid. 

13 The Communist Manifesto, p. 15. 

14 ‘Eighteenth Brumaire*, Selected Writings, i, 300. 

15 In Marx's notes for 'The Civil War in France*, it Is made clear- 
clearer than in the finished draft - that the great accomplishment of 
the Commune was not that it destroyed the bourgeois state, but that 
it destroyed state rule. Of the state, Marx says, ‘It has sprung into life 
against them. By them it was broken, not as a peculiar form of gov¬ 
ernmental (centralized) power, but as its most powerful, elaborated 
into seeming independence from society expression.’ Quoted in Ralph 
Miliband, ‘Marx and the State’, The Socialist Register, 1965 (New 
York, 1965), p. 296. 
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16 N. Poulantzas and R. Miliband ‘The Problem of the Capitalist State, 
Ideology in Social Science, ed. R. Blackburn (New York, 1973). 

17 Capital I, 10, 85, 592; Capitol III, 284, 857-8; 1844 MSS, 79, 109. 

109. 

18 Letters to Dr Kugelniann, p. 23. , „ , 

19 It may be useful in this regard to mention that a new journal, Kapt- 
lalislate, has been started with the main purpose of bringing together 
current Marxist work from all over the world on the subject of the 
capitalist state. The three issues which have appeared as of winter 
1975 suggest that over time this journal may provide a lot of mate¬ 
rial for the kind of analysis I have called for. 

CHAPTER 31: Religion os a value Relation 

1 1844 Manuscripts, p. 103. 

2 Capital, I, 79. 

3 For Marx, religion functions as ‘the general theory of this world, its 
encyclopedic compendium, its logic in popular form, its spiritual 
point d'honneur, its enthusiasm, its moral sanction, its solemn com¬ 
plement, its general basis of consolation and justification ... Religion 
is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the sentiment of a heartless 
world, and the soul of soulless conditions. It is Ihe opium of the 
people. 'Ztir Kritik der Hcgelschen Reehtsphilosophie’, Werke, l. 378. 

4 1844 Manuscripts, p. 123. 

5 Ibid, pp 169-70. He maintains further that ‘When man is not, his 
characteristic expression also cannot be human, and so neilher could 
thought be grasped as an expression of man as a human and natural 
subject endowed with eyes, ears, etc., and living in society, in the 
world, and in nature'. Ibid. p. 169. 

6 Capital, I, 79. See too, ‘Zlir Judenfrage’, Werke, 1, 376. 

7 The Holy Family, p. 88. 

8 1844 Manuscripts, p. 168. 

9 Capital, I, 72. 

10 1844 Manuscripts, p. 70. ...... 

11 *Zur Judenfrage', Werke, I, 353. Marx claims, ‘Religion is simply the 

recognition of man in a roundabout fashion; that is, through an inter¬ 
mediary. Just as Christ is the intermediary to whom man attributes 
alt bis own divinity and all his religious bonds, so the state is the 
intermediary to which man confides all his non-divinity, all his 
human freedom.’ ...» 

12 1844 Manuscripts, p 70. Marx states that through god, the activity of 

man's imagination, brain and heart ‘operate on him as an alien, 
divine, and diabolical activity'. Ibid. p. 73. _ 

13 Ibid p 79. A vivid picture of the role of the priest and of religious 

alienation generally is found in Marx’s treatment of the religious 
transformation of one of literature's ‘noble’ prostitutes in The Holy 
Family, pp. 230-4. . 

14 1844 Manuscripts, p. 116. In treating priests and other religious 
■workers’ Mnrx is more concerned with functions than in guessing 
about motives. For him. 'Religion is the opium of the people’, and it 
does not matter how many priests are sincere and how many not 
Nevertheless, his tone in dealing with this subject suggests that among 
those who have to gain from religion hypocrisy is widespread. 

15 Capital, I, 79. Elsewhere, he states. 'Religion is for us the illusory sun 
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which to mar seems to circle around him until he realizes that he 
himself is the center of his own turning.’ 'Zur Kritik der Hegelschen 
Rec!ilsphik>sophie', Werke, ill, 379. 

l> 1844 Manuscripts, p. 123. Marx says, ’Since the real existence of man 
and nature has become practical, sensuous and perceptible - and 
since man has become for man as the being of nature, and nature for 
man as the bang of man-the question about an alien being, about a 
being above nature and man-has become impossible In practise.’ 
Ibid. pp. 113-14. 

17 Ibid. p. 114. 

18 Thus, alienation cannot be attacked piecemeal, but requires an all-out 
‘structural’ assault. See Franz Pappenheim’s brief though interesting 
discussion of this point in The Alienation of Modern Man (New 
York, 1959), Chapter 5. Again, I want to stress that it makes no 
sense on this view to speak of alienation coming to an end and reli¬ 
gion, property, governments, classes, or any of its other facets con¬ 
tinuing to exist, or of any of these facets being abolished without the 
whole panoply disappearing. So, for example, when Leszek Kola- 
kowski states that it is too optimistic to believe that alienation will 
end with the abolition of private property, he has dispensed with 
Marx's notions and supplied ones of his own. Leszek Kolakowski, 
"Karl Marx and the Classical Definition of Truth', in Revisionism, ed. 
Leopold Labedz (London, 1962), p. 187. 

CHAPTER 32: Marx's critique of bourgeois ideology 

1 Theories of Surplus-Value, m, 536. 

2 'Wages, Price and Profit’, Selected Writings, i, 384. It may be useful 
in this connection to re-read my discussion of the distinction between 
appearance and essence in Chapter 6. 

3 Capital, in, 817. 

4 See Chapter 11. 

5 C. B. MacPherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism 
(Oxford, 1962). 

6 Capital, I, 372-3. 

7 J. Mepham, 'The Theory of Ideology in Capital', Radical Philosophy, 
no. 2 (Summer 1972), 15. 

8 There has been an enormous increase in the amount of work done on 
Marx's critique of bourgeois ideology. Besides the writings of Mac- 
Phcrson and Mepham already mentioned, other works that are well 
worth consulting on this subject include: the chapter on ideology in 
Lefebvre, H., The Sociology of Marx, trans. N. Guterman (New 
York, 1968); L. Althusser, ‘Ideology and Ideological State Appara¬ 
tuses’, Lenin and Philosophy, trans. B. Brewster (New York, 1971); 
J. Habermas, ‘Technology and Science as ‘’Ideology’”, Toward a 
Rational Society, trans. I. J. Shapiro (Boston, 1970); R. Lichtman, 
‘Marx's Theory of Ideology’, Socialist Revolution, no. 23 (April 
1975); R. Blackburn, ‘A Brief Guide to Bourgeois Ideology’, Student 
Power, ed. R. Blackburn Bnd A. Cockburn (London, 1969). For 
those who might be inclined to organize a study group around these 
relatively short readings, which is something I strongly recommend, 
let me suggest that you begin with Blackburn (his is the simplest 
piece and contains the most concrete examples) and conclude with 
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Althusser and Habermas (their pieces ere the most complex and in 
many ways most suggestive of new lines of thought). 

chapter 33: A critical evaluation 

t Marx, ‘Letter to Ruge’, Writings oj the Young Marx on Philosophy 
and Society, trans. and ed. L. O. Easton and K- H. Guddat (New 
York, 1967), p. 212. 

2 Selected Correspondence, p. 110. 

3 Thorstein Veblen, The Economics of Karl Marx: it', in The Place of 
Science in Modem Civilization and Other Essays (New York, 1961), 
p. 441. 

4 The Holy Family, p. 52. 

5 This is apparent in such claims as, ‘The question is not what this or 
that proletarian, or even the whole of the proletariat at the moment 
considers its aim. The question is what the proletariat is, and what, 
consequent on that being, it will be compelled to do.’ Ibid. p. 53. 

6 Quoted by Marx, ibid. p. 51. 

7 In this work, Engels writes, ‘Although the average English worker 
can hardly read, let alone write, he nevertheless has a shrewd notion 
of where his own interest and that of his country lie. He knows, too, 
where the selfish interest of the bourgeoisie lies, and what he may 
expect from the middle classes.’ Engels, The Condition of the Work¬ 
ing Class in England, trans. W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloncr 
(Oxford, 1958), p. 128. 

8 Marx does not seem to have had much contact with workers other 
than those who attended political and protest meetings, that is, ‘revo¬ 
lutionaries’ like himself. Besides being more concemedl with socialist 
politics than the mass of the proletariat, such workers were generally 
a grade above their peers in the kind of jobs they held, being chiefly 
skilled and self-employed workers. For example, the most active 
members of the Workers’ Educational Society, ir which Marx played 
the dominant role during the early part of his stay in London, were 
Heinrich Bauer (shoemaker), Joseph Moll (watchmaker), Karl Pfan- 
der (painter), George Eccarius (tailor) and Frederick Lessner 
(tailor). Lessner, ‘Before 1848 and After’, Reminiscences, p. 151. 
Though Marx could not help but be aware that his working class 
acquaintances were exceptions among their class, being so limited In 
his contacts lent itself to making false generalizations, and one trait 
all class conscious workers share is the reasoning ability that enabled 
them to acquire this consciousness. 

9 For an illuminating discussion of the possible role of sexual repres¬ 
sion in helping to produce such irrationality, see Wilhelm Reich, 
Mass Psychology of Fascism, trans. T. P. Wolfe (New York, 1946), 
pp. 19-28, 122-43. 

10 Erich Fromm, Fear of Freedom (London, 1942), pp. 1-19. 

11 Useful discussions of character structure can be found In Wilhelm 
Reich, Character Analysis, trans. T. P. Wolfe (New York, 1961), 
Part it; and in Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, Character and Social 
Structure (London, 1961), Parts ■ and n. 

12 A fuller statement of my views on class consciousness Is found in 
‘Toward Class Consciousness Next Time: Marx and the Work¬ 
ing Class’, Politics and Society (Fall 1972). For a more detailed 
descriotion and evaluation of Reich’s contribution to this subject. 
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see iny articles 'The Marxism of Wilhelm Reich, or Ihe Social Func¬ 
tion of Sexual Repression', in The l/nknoivn Dimension: European 
s !" ce Leni "< «*■ F). Howard and K. Klarc (New York. 
tV 7, ) and 'Introduction', in Wilhelm Reich. Sex-Pol: Marxist Writ- 
ings. 1929-1934 (New York, 1973). 

13 Anolhcr recent attempt to revise Marx’s conceptual scheme In this 
area can be seen in Ihe central distinction Marcuse draws (though 
barely suggested in Marx’s writings) between 'true’ and 'false' needs, 
oik Marc!,s . e - One-Dimensional Man (Boston, 1964), p. 6. 
Rather than having to overcome or undermine barriers rooted in the 
workers character structure, Marcuse restates the socialist's dilemma 
in terms of a struggle between the alienated and human needs in all 
of us. Focusing on this broad distinction, however, leaves the change 
producing levers both within and without the human personality dis¬ 
sembled, j he same reconstruction leads Marcuse to what I consider a 
misplaced emphasis on those elements in the population in whom lib¬ 
erating needs are dominant (that is students and sonic Third World 
peoples) as agents of revolution. 

14 H. Marcuse, Soviet Marxism (New York, 1961), p. 222. 

15 Sl ™ Wtbb, The Decoy of Capitalist Civilization (London, 1923), 
p. 220. In 1922, the labor theory of value was already spoken of as 
one of the venerable fallacies’ of Marxism. N. Carpenter, Guild 
Socialism (London, 1922), p. 237. 

16 The existing confusion over the term ’alienation’ has reached the 
point that many people use it to register simple dissatisfaction or, 
worse, feelings of social maladjustment. Empirically minded sociolo¬ 
gists have even set out to measure 'if. For an attempt to remove the 
normative clement in alienation and measure what is left, see Melvin 
aceman, On the Meaning of Alienation’, American Sociological 
Review, xxiv (1939), 786. It is understandable that out of this confu¬ 
sion the cry should go up to abandon the term 'alienation’ altogether. 
,. C , e ,j. cr !£ Navi,,e * 'Alienation and the Analysis of the Modern 
World, The Review, iv, 1 (1962), 56. And if alienation’ creates 
more problems than it solves, it may be best to abandon the term 
However, as evidenced by this entire study, I am not convinced that 
this is, or at least need be, the case. 


appendix l: in defense of the philosophy of internal relations 

1 Stuart Hampshire, Thought and Action (London. 1959), p. 17. 

2 According to Hampshire, failure to comply with this requirement of 
communicability results in not having any means of pinpointing 
something, nor of recognizing it, nor of saying what makes it what it 
s, nor of contradicting a statement in which it appears, nor of inves- 
\'bid' pp 'igfT‘ St0ry ’ n ° r ° f dislin6 ‘ ,ishin 6 between truth and falsity. 

P. F. Strawson, individuals (London, 1965), pp. 15, 247. 

Ibid. pp. 23, 25. 

Ibid. pp. 26-8. 

ibid. 44-5. Strawson’s discussion of ‘sophisticated’ and 'unsophis¬ 
ticated particulars is another indication of the degree to which he 
relies on internal relations to bolster his argument against the existence 
of such relations. Ibid . 
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7 A. J. Ayer, The Concept of a Person (London, 1964), p. 33. Ayer 
continues, ‘Thus, it may be maintained that it is possible for there to 
be a language which does not recognize the distinction between par¬ 
ticulars and ttniversals, or that physical objects must of necessity be 
the primary particulars in any universe of discourse which is compa¬ 
rable to our own'. Ibid. This is a helpful warning against closing our 
minds to new uses of language by making a priori assumptions from 
our own as to what must be the case. 

8 For a useful account of the difficulty thinkers in the British empiricist 
tradition have in coining to grips with Marx's epistemology, see 
Charles Taylor’s 'Marxism and Empiricism', British Analytical Phi¬ 
losophy, pp. 233ff. Empiricists hold that knowledge consists of 
impressions made on our minds by the external world, and that the 
form of these impressions is necessarily the same for all people. On 
this view, what we know about the world is entirely built upon these 
impressions, conception coming after perception. Consequently, dif¬ 
ferent ways of viewing the world are thought to be reducible to the 
perceptible units that are the basic elements in each. But if concep¬ 
tualization occurs at the time of perception, then the units into which 
we break down different world views are not commensurable. Think¬ 
ing that they are makes it difficult to admit that Marx-unlike most 
of us-actually conceived of each element in the real world, upon 
perception, as a Relation. 

9 Ayer, The Concept of a Person, p. 34. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. p. 32. 

12 H. Popitz, Der Entfremdete Mensch (Basel, 1953), p. 113. 

13 George Lukfics, Geschlchte und Klassenbewussteln (Berlin, 1968), 
pp. 168-9; Sartre, The Problem of Method, pp. 27-8. 

appendix n: Response to my critics: more on internal relations 

1 The main reviews of Alienation that criticize the philosophy of inter¬ 
nal relations are found in Social Theory and Practise (Spring 1973), 
Social Research (Spring 1973), Contemporary Sociology (Spring 

1973) , Soviet Studies (July 1972), Radical Philosophy (Spring 

1974) , and Canadian Journal of Philosophy (March 1974). Though 
similar objections have appeared elsewhere, these are the major 
reviews to which I am responding in this essay. Readers Interested in 
following the discussion through some of the more favourable reac¬ 
tions to my interpretation of Marx’s philosophy should also sec New 
York Review of Books (9 March 1972), Science and Society 
(Summer 1972), American Political Science Review (Fall 1972), and 
Political Studies (June 1972). 

2 ‘Die Moralisierende Kritik,’ Werke iv, 339. 

3 This schema for setting apart different views on totality was first sug¬ 
gested by Karel Kosik in la Dialectlque du concret, trans. from 
German by Roger Dangeville (Paris, 1970), p. 35. There are impor¬ 
tant differences, however, in what Kosik and I understand of the 
second and third notions of totality presented here. 

4 1844 Manuscripts, p. 15. 

5 For a fuller exposition of the different moments in Marx’s method, 
see my article, ‘Marxism and Political Science: Prolegomenon to a 
Debate on Marx's Method’, Politics and Society (Summer 1973). 
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’ability to calculate advantages" 
(Veblen), 245 

abstraction; as dialectical category, 
13, 33, 61-2 passim, 134-5. 

139, 143, 152, 163, 164, 225, 

228, 231, 232,274-5, 289 n4, 
297 n3, 306 nn5 and 17 
force (method) oF, 61—J; see 
individuation within alienation: 
the individual as, 134-5, 139, 
143, 152, 301 n9 
labor as, 134, 143-4, 170-3, 

175-7, 177-8, 182-3, 309 n30 
value as, 175-8, 179-80, 184-5, 
209 

class as, 204-5 
law as 164-5 

other, 134, 139, 152, 197, 221. 

246, 294 nB 

abslraltieren: trans. of, ix 
activity, 80, 81,97-119, 121, 137, 
204-5, 214, 248, 298 nn2 and 
4; see appropriation 
life, 99. 109-14 passim, 118, 133, 
152, 202, 289 nil, 293-4 n23 
natural, 79-80, 110-13, 151, 152, 
298-9 n9 

species (human, social), 82, 98-9, 
109-19, 151, 152, 158,297 
nlO, 299 (Chap. 16) n5, 302 
n8, 303 n20 


productive, see work 
alienated, sec labor, alienation 
Acton, H. B., 7, 10. 278 nl 1,278 9 
n2l 

alienation, 47, 90, 110, 118, 120, 
131-233 passim, 248-55 pas¬ 
sim, 263, 265, 271, 300-18 
passim: see estrangement 
concept of, 132,160, 162, 193, 

194. 254, 301 n!4, 303 nl4. 

304 nl, 311 n20, 318 nl6 
theory of, xi. 74, 120, 131-5, 166. 
169, 178, 185, 219, 233, 250-5, 
263, 271. 297 n3. 301 nl4, 310 
n3. 311 n20 

of labor, 136-42, 147, 148, 149, 
151, 158, 160, 161, 162, 164, 

165, 166-201 passim, 210, 229, 
267, 302 nn2 and 3, 302 nl3, 

308 nl8. 312 n!5 
from product, 122, 141-7, 169, 
177-8, 181, 191, 202-3. 221, 
224, 226, 251, 252, 301 n9. 
302-3 passim 

from others, 147-50, 155, 169, 

181, 183, 191, 203-17 passim, 
222, 224, 225, 226, 250, 251-2, 
312-14 passim 

from species, 150-2, 169, 304 n3 
political, 202, 212-20, 227, 251, 
314-15 passim 


♦ In line with the main thesis of this book regarding Marx's philosophy of 
internal relations, I have noted each "significant' appearance in the text of 
Marx's more important concepts. A reader who looks up all references to 
capital, money, labor, etc. (together with immediate cross-references) 
should be able to reconstruct, at least in broad outline, Mare's analysis of 
capitalism as seen from this particular vantage point. He will also have a 
fuller sense of the concepts, 'capital', money', 'labor', etc. than I have 
been able to offer even in the pages devoted to these subjects. The sub¬ 
sections for entries have been ordered with this dual aim in mind, though 
the numbering within each subsection is consecutive. Attention has also 
been given to include the specialized terms with which I expound Marx's 
philosophy of internal relations. Finally, footnote references only appear 
in the index if they involve a substantive point. 
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alienation (con/.) 
religious, 221-6,315-16 passim 
of capitalist, 132,133, 153-6, 304 
nn6 and 7 

in feudalism, 180-1, 252, 306 
nl5, 313 nl8 

in ‘communist’ cointries, 252-3 
Althusser, Louis, 30,39, 279 nl, 

285-6 n41 

ancient world (economy), 161-2, 

180,181 

animal: comparisons with man, 77. 
80,81,83, 84, 00, 110, 111, 

114, 133, 139,150,151,294 
(Chap. 9) nl, 298-9 n9 
antagonism between town and 
country, 305 n7 

appearance: as dialectical category, 
63, 64, 87-8, 96, 115, 118, 136, 
171, 196, 228, 231-2, 281 n37, 

294- 5 n7, 295 n9, 311 n2 
appropriation, 85, 86, 89-96, 100, 

106-7, 127, 133, 137, 244, 278 
n2, 279 nl; see activity, labor 
in communism, 91, 92-3, 94, 

96, 107, 115, 118-19, 225-6, 

289 nil, 297 nlO 
within alienation, 92, 96, 143, 

145, 151, 156,169, 191,213, 

226, 310nil,313 nil 
approval, 41-51 passim 
arbeii: trans. of, 98, 296 n2 
Aristotle, xvi-xvii, 30, 267 
art, 92,94, 95, 98, 202, 289 n7 
atheism, 226 

attention (concentration), 112, 113, 
114, 115, 118 

avarice (greed), 63, 146, 155, 206, 

295- 6 nl3 

Ayer, A. J„ 257,259,319 n7 

Bacon, Francis, 54 
Balzac, Honor'd de, 290 n22 
banker, 192; see interest and sur¬ 
plus-value 
Barry, Brian, 122 
base-superstructure, 7, 8,278 nl 1 
Bauer, Bruno, 34-5 
beauty, 80, 89, 90, 93, 115, 151 
bedingen: trans. of, 280 n23 
Bediirfnls: trans. of, 291 n9 
Bentham, Jeremy, xii, 73, 74 
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Berlin, Isaiah, 287 nl3 
Bernstein, Edward, 307 n4 
bestlmmen: trans. of, 280 n23 
Beiiehung: trans. of, 279 nl5 
Bober, Mandel, 7 

Bohm-Bawerk, Ludwig v. f 186, 309 
n23 

Bottomore, T. B., ix 
Bradley, F. H.. 68. 286 n42 
Buber, Martin, 295 nl 
buyer (buying), 155,170; see 
money 

Cacus, 227-8 
Cnlvez, J.-Y., 74 

capital, 13—14, 18, 26, 57,63, 66, 
99-100. 122, 133, 134, 143-4. 
145, 147, 159, 164, 165, 169, 
170-1, 176, 178, 181-2, 187, 
188-9, 191-4, 196-201 passim, 
208-9, 219, 220, 228, 242, 

285-6 n41, 288 nnl6 and 20, 
290-1 n35, 297 n8, 303 n!4, 

305 n21, 309 n23, 310 n3, 312 
nl3, 313 n8 

concept of, 13-15, 22-3, 166, 
188, 189, 260, 312 n8, 
variable, 14, 23, 178,188, 200, 

279 n22 

as power over workers, 145-8, 
195-201 

capitalism (capitalist system, 

bourgeios society), xi, 3, 4, 49, 
51,61,62, 63, 92,96, lOt, 109, 
114, 131-233 passim. 242, 248. 
249, 251-2, 252, 261, 270, 
274-5, 289 nn8 and 9, 293 n21, 
300 nil, 312 nl5, 313 nn6 and 
11 

concept of, 188-9 
see also production (mode of), 
materialist conception of 
history 

capitalist, xii, 14,47, 50, 57, 66, 

120, 122, 125. 127, 132-3, 139, 
140, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
153-6 passim. 158, 179, 183, 
188, 193, 196, 197, 203, 206, 
213,219. 225, 227,228,229, 
230, 231. 232, 233, 238-9, 263, 
268, 270, 272, 299 n3, 304 nn6 
and 7, 309 n23 
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alienation of, 153—6; see alienation 
(from others, political and 
religious) 

Carev-Hunt, R. N., 7, 25 
Cathrein. Victor, 74 
causality (cause and effect), 10, 17, 
25. 28, 29, 55-6, 65, 68, 69, 

131, 162, 196, 199, 231,241, 

270, 274, 282-3 nn!4 and 16, 
289 n8; sec also determine, 
interaction 

chance (accident), 19, 55, 159, 210 
change (motion, movement): as 
dialectical category, 17, 20, 35. 
52. 54-8, 97.99. 162, 240-2 
passim, 244-5, 261,280 n24, 

282 n!4, 288 n9 

character (personality), 120-4, 146, 
190. 245-50, 300 nl4, 313 nl7 
structure, 248, 249. 252. 317 nil, 
318 n!3 


charity, 206 

Christ, 222. 223, 315 nil 
Christianity. 8, 221, 304 n6 
Church, 223, 312 n8 
childhood, 247 

circulation: process of, 187. 194, 
311 n21 


citizen, 212, 213,214 
class, 6.12,21,42. 46, 47, 48, 49, 
116, 120-7, 132, 135, 158, 160, 
203-11, 212, 215-19 passim, 
227, 231,232, 246, 251,273, 
304 n7, 313 n!8, 316 nl8, 317 


n8 

concept of, 6, 120-2, 204-5, 205, 
210-11, 212, 218, 299 n5. 313 


interests, 6, 42, 45, 50, 120-4, 

127, 205,216, 246, 255, 299 
n7, 317 n7 

consciousness, xiii, 120, 205, 207, 
245, 246, 249, 317 nn8 and 12 
struggle. 7, 44, 46, 49, 121, 126, 
206, 216, 228, 229; see also 
contradiction, alienation, ma¬ 
terialist conception of history 
as a value Relation. 202-12, 
312-15; see also division of 
labor 

as classification, 54, 56, 57, 134; 


see also abstraction 
code (moral), 47 
commodity, 14,68, 144, 166, 170, 

177, 179, 180, 181, 183, 184, 

187, 189, 190, 192, 195-201, 

205, 220, 225, 307 nn3 and 4, 
308 nn20 and 21, 309 n33, 310 
nil,311 n2 

fetishism of, 27, 169. 195-201, 
204,213, 223, 228. 251, 

311-12,313 n 18 

common sense, 5, 10, 13, 15, 21, 24, 
26, 29. 39, 46, 199, 240. 256, 

257, 258, 261 

Commune: of Paris, 314 nlS 
communism, 43, 45, 49, 50, 73, 76, 
92, 94, 96, 99, I0O, 101, 102. 
106-8, 109-10, 113-19, 130, 

135, 138, 140. 143, 148, 150, 

154, 156, 169, 181. 184, 191, 
210,212, 216, 220, 225,238-9, 
252-3, 261, 287 nlO, 289 nil. 
293 n21, 294 (Chap. 10) n6, 

298 nnl4 and 15. 300 nnll and 
20 

role in theory of alienation, 

131-2, 135,255. 301 nn2,4 
and 14 

crude, 295-6 nl3 
primitive, 158, 177 
critical evaluation of, 238-9 
community, 108, 116, 121, 182, 208, 
215-17, 301 n2. 314 nn7 and 
12 

illusory, 217, 303 nn7 and 12 
competition, 63, 108, 133-4, 154, 

164, 178, 179, 180, 186, 206-7, 
216, 251,309 n23, 313 nlO 
concrete: as dialectical category, 13, 
33, 165, 179, 187, 188, 289 n4 
concept (category, terminology), 
xiv, 3-11 passim, 12-15, 20-5, 
26. 29-40 passim, 41, 46, 49, 
63-9 passim, 101, 106, 115, 

118, 121, 123. 131. 160. 163. 
164, 168, 170, 171, 180, 189, 

192, 193, 199, 243, 244, 252, 
256-62, 273, 281 nn32, 37 and 
38, 283 n23, 285 n37, 305 n6, 
306 nl4, 313 nn4, 8 and 19 
Hegel. Georg, 31-40 passim 
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concept (category, terminology) 

(coni.) 

Diettgen, Joseph, 36-9 
sea also Relation, abstraction, 
individuation, philosophy of 
internal relations 

conceptualization: process of, 12, 

20, 22, 23, 38-9, 49. 62, 123, 

168. 241-3, 246 257-61, 283 
n23. 285 n40, 319 n8; see ab¬ 
straction, individuation 
conflict: between man and society, 

108 

between man and nature, 108 
between individual sensuous ex¬ 
istence and species existence, 

298 nl5 

between sense and spirit, 225 
see also contradiction, class 
stmggle 

consciousness, 76, 82, 95, 104, 107, 
135, 136, 152, 221, 225-6, 245, 
246, 249, 283 ri23, 293 nl3, 

298 n8, 300 nl7 
as quality of life activity, 109, 

110, 112, 114, 118 
as social product, 105, 106, 297 
n9 

within alienation, 135, 151-2, 

221,302 n2; see ideology 
class, see class 

consumption, 145, 146, 154. 183-4, 
251; see production 
contradiction (negation), 52, 54-60, 
228, 263, 273, 288 n20, 314 n7 
cooperation, 104, 106, 113, 115, 

134, 158. 208, 215, 219, 288 
n!6, 297 n8, 305 n6 
craftsman, 180 

creativity, 81, 92, 101-3, 104, 117, 
127 

crisis: economical, 198 
Critical Critics, 35. 284 n28 
cruelty, 155 

Darwin, Charles, 53 
dehumanization, 155, 301 nl 
democracy, 214, 216 
Descartes, Rend, 266 
determination: as dialectical cate¬ 
gory, 32, 52, 187, 188, 189, 

198, 283 nl6, 289 n8 
determine (determining): as dia- 
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lectical category. 508 passim, 
17,29, 80, 120, 126,189, 200, 
264, 273,275, 276, 278 nnll 
and 17, 283 nl6, 290 n32, 306 
n 15; see necessity, law 
concept of, 280 n23 
dialectic, 35, 52-69, 204, 240, 244, 
250, 284 n32, 287-91 passim; 
see Hegel, Dietzgen 
ns outlook, 52, 250, 287-8; see 
philosophy of internal relations 
as inquiry, 52, 61-5, 289-90; see 
abstraction 

as exposition, 52, 61, 65-9, 

289-90; see Chap. 24 
laws of, 53-60, 288 nl6; see law 
categories of, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 

32. 34, 52, 67-9, 289 nn4 and 
10, 290 nl2; see specific dia¬ 
lectical categories 
'Dialectical Materialism’, 9 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 118, 
191 

Dietzgen, Joseph, 36-9, 50, 241, 257, 
259, 261, 267, 284 n27, 284-6 
passim 

disapproval (condemnation), 41-51 

passim 

distribution, 160, 282-3 nl6; see 
production 

division (separation) of labor, 63, 

68, 100, 105, 120, 135, 157-65. 
179, 181,211,215, 216, 252, 

304 n3, 305 nn7, 9 and 15; see 
private property, labor 
concept of, 159, 162-3, 305 n6 
Diihring, Eugene, 60, 288 n23 
Dunayevskaya, Raya, 281 n32 

eating: power of, 77, 78, 79, 90, 91, 
95 

within alienation, 139, 294 n8 
‘Economic Determinism’, 7, 9,17, 
273 

economics: subject of, 19-20, 157, 

163- 5,175, 188; see political 
economy 

categories of, 21, 164, 169, 172. 
181, 182, 289 n8, 299 n7, 298 
n39; see also concepts and 
specific economic categories 
Marx’s theories of, 41, 157, 

164- 6, 169-70, 186, 297 n3; 
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ste also labor theory of value, 
relations of production 
ego identity, 1 lOn 
egoism, 107, 203 
emotion (passion), 80, 293 n18 
empiricism (empiricists), 285 n40, 

318 nI6, 3l9n8;s<>eprecep- 
tion, science 

Engels, Frederick, xv, xvii, 3. 4, 5, 

9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 24, 25, 27, 36, 
52-60 passim, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
98, 116, 117-18, 124, 157, 161, 
180, 244, 246, 267, 277 n6, 278 
nl4, 281 nn35 and 37. 282 nl4, 
284 nn27 and 32, 285 n37, 288 
nn9, 16 and 23, 296 n2. 298 n8, 
306 n9. 307 nnl9. 3 and 6. 317 
n7 

relation to Marx, xvii, 52-4, 289 
n8 

divergence from Marx, xvii, 10, 

278 nl7, 290 nl8, 305 nn9 and 
15 

works: Anti-Diihring, 52, 53, 307 
n6; The Condition of the 
Working Class in England 
(1844), 246; The Dialects of 
Nature, 53, 56; The Origins of 
the Family, Private Property 
and the Slate, 161, 305 n9 
works with Marx: The German 
Ideology, 52; The Holy Family, 
52 

envy: power of, 295-6 nl3 
enjoyment, 106, 116, 117, 298 n2, 

301 n2 

epistemology, 35, 39, 231-2, 276, 

319 n8; see science, philosophy 
of internal relations 

equality: relational 32, 68 
abstract, in production of value, 
177; of class, 209; of the state, 
212; before god, 221 
essence: as dialectical category, 32, 
33.63, 64, 84,87-8, 91,96, 

115, 118, 137, 171, 196, 204, 

289 nnlO and II, 290 nl2, 295 
(Chap. 10) n7, 301 nn2 and 
12; .see appearance 
of man (essential being), 63-4, 

84, 87-8, 136, 137, 150, 152, 

289 nil, 297 n3; see human 
nature. 


human, 92, 94, 298 nl8, 301 nn2 
and 12; see species and social 
being 

essential power, see power 
estrangement, 47, 63. 132, 134, 145, 
149, 150, 152, 221-2, 224, 283 
n24, 289 n9, 306 n7 
concept of, 132, 311 n20 
from self, 141, 147, 150, 152, 

157, 224, 301 n6, 302 n3 
from thing, 145, 147, 202, 224, 

301 nl2. 302 (Chap. 19) n3. 

304 n4 

realm of, 132, 157 
see also alienation 
evaluation, 44-51 passim, 132 
exchange, 63, 66, 144-5, 160, 167, 
168, 171, 173, 177-84 passim, 
190, 191, 193, 195, 308 n7. 313 
n6; see production 
as alienation of use-value, 191-3 
value, see value 
existentialism, 16, llOn 
exploitation (exploiter), 13, 15, 57, 
154, 167,196, 198, 206, 228 
expression: as dialectical category, 

28, 67, 69, 131. 157, 158, 290 
n32. 307 n3 

fact-value distinction, 44 -51 passim, 
69, 168-9. 231, 241. 251, 253, 
287 n!3 

factory, 102, 196, 207 
family. 10, 12, 95, 98, 135, 161, 
204,247, 305 nl5 
farmer (peasant), 180, 299 n6 
feeling: power of, 82, 83, 91 
fetishism of commodities, see 
commodities, reification 
feudalism, 177, 181, 208. 209, 214, 
252, 306 nl5, 313 nl8, 314 n4 
Feuerbach, Ludwig, xiii, xv, xvii, 33, 
74, 223, 273. 283 n26, 293 nl3 
Fichte, I- G., 284 n30 
First International: Hague Congress 
of, 36 

flexibility: mental and physical, 

111-15 passim, 118 
forces of production, see production 
form: as dialectical category, 12, 25, 
32, 38, 39, 41, 62, 66, 67, 87, 

90, 95, 131, 161. 169, 172, 174, 
176, 179-80. 181, 185, 187, 
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form: gs dialectical category (coni.) 
188,190, 191. 192,194, 200, 
207,208,213,212, 224, 283 
n23. 307 nn3 nn<i 17. 308 nl4. 
310 n38, 312 nlS 

Fourier, Charles, 109, 117, 299 nIO 
freedom, 109, 110. 114-19, 139, 
150,213, 228. 31}nil 
in communism, 115-18, 299 
(Chap. 16) n5, 314 nl2 
realm cf, 116—17 
within alienation, 115—16, 156, 

209,210 

‘fear of freedom’, 249 
Freud, Sigmund, 76,247 
From Hegel to Marx (Hook), 29. 

284 n28 

Fromm, Erich, 73 

fulfillment, 43, 76, 77, 79, 99, 108, 
115,155 

functionalism, 280 n2 
future, 18, 60, 82, 101, 131, 261; see 
determine, law. communism 

Galiani, F., 195 
Garaudy, Roger, 292-3 nl2 
GeschielUe and Klassenbewusslseln 
(Luk&cs), 186 

god, 95, 162, 200, 222-6 passim, 
251,280 n24, 315 nl2 
Goldman, Lucicn, 281 n32 
good: concept of, 41, 42, 43, 55 
general, 216 

government, 213-14, 225, 316 nl8; 
see state 

'Great Contraction’ (Bohm- 
Bawerk), 309 n23 
Griln, Karl, 109 
Gurvitch, Georges, 6 

Hampshire, Stuart, 243,256, 257, 

258, 259, 318 mil and 2 
having: power of, 92, 155, 229 
hearing: power of, 82, 90 

ilcgcl, G. W. F. (Hegelian), xvii, 
29-37 passim, 40, 50, 52. 54, 

57, 92. 112, 117, 186, 241, 246, 

259, 261,266,273, 278 n5. 
281-6 passim, 288 n25, 291 n7, 
306 nil 

works: Wisscnscliaft der Logik, 

35; Phenomenology of Mind, 

283 n24 
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heredity, 125, 127, 300 n20 
Hirsch, Max, 15 

history, 9, 28. 34. 53, 54. 66, 73, 74. 
76,79, 88, 90,91,94, 95, 96. 

101, 104, 107, 115, 126, 158, 

159, 162, 227, 228, 260, 273, 
274-5,281 n38, 298 n8, 300 
nnl9 and 20, 303 n20, 305 n24; 
see materialist conception of 
history 

‘Historical Materialism’, 9 
historical method, 66; see dialectic, 
materialist conception of his¬ 
tory 

Hodgskin, Thomas, 312 n8 
Hook, Sidney. 29. 281 nn32 and 40. 
284 n28 

human: concept of, 92-3 
being, 84, 106, 114, 135, 137, 150, 
222, 294 n7, 298 nl4; see social 
and species beings 
human nature: concept of, 79 
Marx's conception of, xi-xiv, xvii, 
27, 28, 35. 50, 69, 73-127 
passim, 133, 135,136-8, 142, 
143-4, 199,225,233. 275, 
291-300 

critical evaluation of. 239-40. 
244-50, 254 

Human Nature: the Marxian View 
(Venable), 73 

humanism (humaness): of nature, 
108, 292 nil 
humanity, 43, 107, 246 
Huxley, T. H., S3 
hypocrisy, 155, 315 nl4 

Idea (Hegel), 32, 34, 286 n41 
ideal type, 122 

identifying: act of, 256, 257, 259, 
260; see identity, particulars 
identity: as dialectical category, 3, 

55, 67, 68, 69, 80, 85, 96. 105, 
108, 150, 158, 174, 175, 187, 
259, 260, 263-73 passim, 288 
nB, 290 nn34 and 35. 305 n26 
Hegel, 31-2, 33 

idealogy, 6. 9. 47, 51, 135, 171, 221, 
227 33. 267, 272, 301 
nl2, 315 n5; see aiso abstrac¬ 
tion, fetishism of commodities, 
reification and alienation (so¬ 
cial, political and religious) 
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imagination, 210, 221, 296, n!2, 315 
nl2 

independence: logical, 15, 16. 48. 

53, 55, 241,280 nl8 
within alienation, 133, 135, 141, 
143-4, 149, 20J-6, 208, 209, 

210, 213, 224, 303 nil, 311 n2; 
see abstraction 
Individuals (Strawson), 256 
individuation, 24, 37-9, 48, 61, 62. 
241, 257, 266-9 passim, see 
conceptualization, abstraction 
industry, 96, 97, 99, 122, 135, 142, 
202,213, 224, 289 n7 
concept of. 312 n4 
insight, 90 
instinct, 247, 294 n5 
intellectual reconstruction, 271 
Interaction (mutual interaction, 
reciprocal effect, interconnec¬ 
tion) : as dialectical category, 

17, 19, 25, 29, 53-4, 61. 63, 87, 
131, 162. 200, 241, 270, 273-4, 
280 nnI8 and 21, 282 nl4, 283 
nl6, 285 n37, 288 n9, 293 n!2, 
295 (Chap. 10) n9 

interest: as ‘product’ of capital, 22, 
23, 66, 67, 166, 181, 187, 190. 
192, 197, 312 nl3; see sur¬ 
plus-value 

as means to end, 6, 42, 104, 

120-4, 127, 147, 149, 196, 205, 
215-17, 245, 255, 299 (Cbap. 
17) nn3 and 7, 299 n7, 305 n7. 
314 n7, 317 n7; see class 
internal relations: as dialectical 

category, 15, 17, 19, 36, 41, 45, 
48, 51, 55, 56, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
68,74, 79, 87, 101,107, 118, 
131-5 passim, 142, 147, 163, 

164, 168, 187, 194, 199,202, 
240, 273, 276, 282 n40, 318 n6 
vocabulary for highlighting, 67 

James, William, 282 n2 
justice, 228 

Kamenka, Eugene, 282 nlO 
Kant, Immanuel, 31,32, 284 n30 
Kautsky, Karl, 12 
knowledge: in communism, 115, 

117; see epistemology 
Kolakowski, Leszek, 316 nl8 


Korsch, Kart, 281 n32 

Kosik, Karel, 276 

Kraft : trans. of, 296 nn7 and 8 
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n9 
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concepts 

ordinary, 5, 11, 39, 112, 260; 
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law: Marx’s conception of, 18, 19, 

21, 54, 57, 58, 60, 63, 75, 131, 
164, 168, 193-4, 281 n28 
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economic, see private property. 
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olitical economy, 2, 20, 157, 162, 
164, 172, 181, 182, 185, 187, 
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n6 

laws of, 19,164, 198, 199,280 
n26 

politics, see state, alienation 
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Poulantzas, Nicos, 219 
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concept of, 74-6 

natural, 69, 74, 77-81, 83-4, 91, 
106, 136, 110, 291 n7, 293 n23, 
294 nn23 and 9 

species (human), 74, 82-4, 89, 
91,92, 103, 106-10 passim, 

114, 115, 118, 136, 151,291 
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essential, 69, 78, 84, 89, 90, 93-8 
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as sense, 83-7 
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within alienation. 92, 137-8, 144, 
151, 155, 159, 191, 199-201, 
202-3, 207,212-13,213-14, 
216, 223, 224, 295-6 n!3, 304 
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predication, 19, 58, 59, 240 
price, 167, 175, 178, 179, 180, 186. 
194, 196, 198, 203, 228, 253, 

279 nlO, 308 n21 
priests, 225, 315 nl4 
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procreation, 77, 139, 294 n8; see 
sex, loving product, see object, 
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312 nl3; see surplus-value 
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proletariat, see worker 
proof, 58, 59, 288 n23 
property, 7, 135, 160, 208, 228, 229, 
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private, 7. 63, 68, 121, 139, 143, 
151, 156, 157-65, 171, 194, 
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116, 118, 124, 222, 223, 224. 
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56, 62, 67, 69, 85, 87. 96, 108, 
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n20, 292 nl2. 313 n8,3!9n8 
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156, 157, 202, 204, 227, 249, 
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as mode of production, 202, 223 
as value Relation, 204, 221-6, 

311 n2, 312 n8, 315-16 
rent, 67, 148, 175, 185, 187, 190, 

192, 194, 196-7; ice surplus- 
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revolution, 245, 250, 278 nl4 
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Ricardo, David, 14, 25, 124, 167, 

171, 185, 186, 189, 194, 306 
nl4, 310 n38 
Rights of Man, 156 
Robinson, Joan, 186, 308 nl5 
Rousseau, J.-J., xvii, 254 
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nnl and 15, 287 n8 
rulers, 214, 225 

Sartre, J.-P„ 24, 87, 260, 281 nr32 
and 38 
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Schelling, F. W. J. von, 266 
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290 nnl8 and 35 
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92, 295 nl 

seller (selling, trace), 154, 164, 171, 
178,311 nl4 

sense, 37. 78, 122,225. 241. 247. 

290 n!8. 293 nl4; see percep¬ 
tion 

ns species power, 83, 87, 89, 90, 
92-3, 107, 294 (Chap. 10) nl; 
see power 

in communism, 93, 94,107,225 
sensuous, 78, 80, 158, 293 nl4, 318 
nl6 

serf, 208, 306 nl5, 313 nl8 
sex: power of, 77, 79, 83, 84, 87, 

90. 104, 159,224, 247, 251, 

294 n7 

repression of, 247 
Shaw, George Bernard, 5 
skill (ability), 115, 118, 151, 212, 

308 n!8 

slavery, 177, 181 

Smith, Adam, 7, 8, 25, 167, 172, 

185, 189, 194, 306-7 n!7, 310 
n38 

social: concept of, 104, 106 
being (individual, man), 104, 106, 
112, 135, 208, 223, 297 n3, 298 
nl8; see human and species 
beings 

reality: Marx’s conception of, 5, 
11, 12-25; see philosophy of 
internal relations 
relations, 13, 14. IS. 16. 21. 25. 

26, 27, 29. 104, 289 nil, 297 
n3; see Relation, value, capital, 
wage-labor, money, class, state 
relations as things, 27. 41. 155, 

166; see fetishism of com¬ 
modities, reification 
activity, see activity, work, rela¬ 
tions of production 
labor, see labor, division of labor 
objects, see object, product 
alienation, see alienation from 
others, class and state as value 
Relations 
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292 nlO, 307 n!7 

species, 95, 98, 109, 110, 112, 131, 

134, 150-2, 236, 294 (Chap. 9) 
nl, 300 n20 

being (man), 74, 82, 108, 114, 

136, 140, 150, 157, 294 (Chap. 
9) n7; see human and social 
beings 
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needs, see need 
life activity, see activity, work 
alienation, see alienation from 
species 

Spinoza, B„ 29, 30, 34, 40, 50, 259 
spontaneity, 80, 150, 221, 293 n21 
state, 10, 13, 23, 66, 95 , 98 . 116, 

135, 202. 203,204,217,218, 
219, 314 nn7 and 9. 314 n!5, 

315 nil 

concept of, 212, 312 n8 
as mode of production, 202, 

212-13 

as social system, 218 
as value Relation, 204, 212-20 
passim, 227, 314-15 passim 
Stirner, Max, xiii, 277 (Gen. In¬ 
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Stone, Ria, ix 

Strawson, P. F„ 241, 256, 257, 318 
nn3 and 6 

structure, 16,18, 39, 64 
of the whole (Althusser), 285-6 
n41 

sublation: as dialectical category, 
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submissiveness, 123, 249 
Sue, Eugene, 300 n!4 
suffering, 80 
supply and demand, 228 
Sweezy, Paul, 67, 167, 281 n32 

Taylor, Charles, 43, 287 nlO 
technological determinism, 7, 8, 25 
theory, 35, 126, 289 n2 
as materinl force, 3, 23, 199-201 
thesis-anti-thesis-synthesis, 59, 60, 
288 n25 

thing: as Relation. 26-8, 31,32, 
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157, 166; see fetishism of 
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thinking; power of, 82, 83, 90, 91, 

92 

Toward the Understanding of Karl 
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312 n!5 
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truth, 55, 64, 219, 228, 239, 292-3 
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of concepts, t3,20, 49, 69, 181 
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Unknown Masterpiece (Balzac), 290 
n22 
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73, 176,182 

value, 14, 20, 25, 41, 45, 46, 47, 62, 
63, 66, 68, 98, 166-201 passim. 
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judgements, 41, 42, 45-9; see 
morality 

labor theory of, 157, 166-201, 

240, 253. 254. 306-12, 318 
n!5 

use, 9. 98, 101, 102, 111, 170, 

173, 177, 182-4, 185, 187, 190, 
191, 192, 196, 203, 207,213, 
214, 309 n29 

use: concept of, 184, 310 n39 
exchange. 172, 175. 177-82, 

182-7 passim. 190, 192, 195, 

196, 203, 207, 213, 224, 308 
n7, 309 n33 

exchange: concept of, 12-13, 180, 
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surplus, 20, 24, 166, 167,178, 

179, 184-6, 187, 192. 228, 281 
n28, 294-5 n7, 307 n6, 309 n23 
surplus: concept of, 185, 309 n36 
metamorphosis of, 25, 67, 169, 
187-95, 196, 200, 204. 207. 
213,223, 311 n21 
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labor theory of, 167, 168, 

169-70, 171-2, 175, 179, 186. 
307-8 nn7, 9, 15 and 18, 309 
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Veblcn, Thorstcin, 245 
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VerhSllnls: trans. of, 16, 279 n!5, 

283 n!6 

Vico, G. B., 280 n24 
'violence of things’, 210 
voluntary, 80, 136, 216,293 n21 

wage, 143, 165, 185, 187, 190, 194, 
197, 228, 305 n26, 310 n38; see 
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want, 75-6, 245, 246 
wealth, 154, 172, 178, 189, 305 n26 
wesen: trans. of, ix, 63-4, 289 nIO 
wesenkrafp. trans. of, ix 
Whitehead, Alfred N., 286 n42 
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28-39 passim, 48, 61-2, 98, 

117, 131. 134, 135, 140, 142, 

147, 164, 168, 174, 187, 189, 
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280 n21, 285-6 n41, 289 n4. 
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ternal relations 
Hegel, 31-4 
Dietzgen, 36-9 
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will (willing, choosing). 110-18 
passim, 222 

Wissenschaft: trans of. 64 
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tion), 13, 19,91,95, 96, 

97-119, 127, 136-40, 142, 144, 
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nl7, 308 nn9 and 14 
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within alienation, see labor 
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302 nl3, 303 nnl4, IS and 21, 
304 n7,306 n7. 308 nl2, 317 
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Workers’ Educational Society. 317 
n8 

Young Hegelians, 34, 284 n28 
The Young Hegelians and Karl 
Marx (McLellan), 284 n28 
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